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MARITIME DANGERS AND DEFENCE. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER. 585 — 
A RIVAL OF MARCO POLO. By A DESULTORY READER . . 596 
THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. By the Rev. MORRIS FULLER, M.A. 
BEACONSFIELD By J. D. BOURCHIER . 


THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OF NONCONFORMITY IN WALES. 
By STANLEY LEIGHTON, M._P. 


GIPSY FOLK-TALES: A MISSING LINK. By F. H. GROOME . ° 

CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS. By EDGAR BATES 

“IN THE MONTH WHEN SINGS THE CUCKOO.” By ALFRED AUSTIN 

COLONIZATION AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. By WILLIAM GRESWELL 

THE ROMANCE OF A MINE. By the COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 
POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD . 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Tue Dancer or a Prorxctiontst Acrration (JoHN 
CropLey).—* Screntiric anp Homaoratay (R. E. Duperon).— 
‘Tue Worxine Crasses anp (H. Y. J. Taytor).—Women THE 
Marker Brack) 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 5.W. 
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New Yorx: Tue Internationan Sypney Groree Ropertson. 
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Price 28. 6d.) [AU rights reserved. 
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The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Gornpany. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
D. ROWELIE & CoO., 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent « ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE. 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS, 
GROWING IN 


COMBINES 
PUBLIC FAVOUR ECONOMY WITH 
EVERY DAY. EFFICIENCY. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. oan 
“Wi ha t mended thei’ We 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 
Deer.’Park Fencing. 


Continuous Iron Fencing 
and Gates. 
Rabbit Warren Fencing. 
Pheasantries, | Iron Hurdles. 
Wire Netting. 


Tree Guards and Gates. 
‘Write Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 16 Vict. cap. 53. 


This Com being established on the Mutual Princi all Surplus Funds 
Members. ple, 


wee S- ear a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
muses have been declared. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 

It has an ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME of £185,551. 
AnZSACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,212,101. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,516,701, 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years vided the of the Assured 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No — for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the Temperance ScHEmE are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on LeaszHoups, and other Securities considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to . 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General R. 0.8. 
y Jury 
HOW "THE PEASANT OWNER LIVES. ‘In Parts of France, Germany, 
taly, and Russia. By Lady Vernry. Crown 8vo. [Ready July 3rd. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Wanve Fowzer, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford. Author of “‘A Year with the Birds.” With Illustrations by Bryan Hoox. Crown 8vo. 
(Ready July 3rd. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FRATERNITY: a Romance. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFOR 


WITH | THE | ‘IMMORTALS, By. F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. 


us,’’ * Paul Patotf,” ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. Two Vols. Extra crown 8vo., 21s. 
BY 


‘THE REVERBERATOR, By Henry James, Author of “The American,” 
The Europeans,” * «The Princess Casamassima,” &. Two Vols. Globe 8vo., 12s. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and 1 Commonplace. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of “The Woodlanders,” &c. wo Vols. obe 8 


“These idylls of West Country Life,” s the Times, ‘ «will mae among the truest things the novelist of the 
yeoman, the shepherds, and the Mn co has. given us.’ 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freveric Harrison. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN” SERIES. 


Spectator says :—‘* Well and truly has a Frederic Harrison told the story of Oliver Cromwell’s life and 
work; and what a story it is. We will take leave of Mr. Harrison’s book by quoting his brilliant 
summary of the foreign policy of the Protector.” 


*.* The following Volumes in the Series are also ready, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. each, namely— 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor Creicuton, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H. D. Tran. 

HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. Green, will be ready in July. 


The Seven other Volumes in the Series, as announced, will follow at short intervals. 
Now ready, in Five Volumes, Globe 8vo., 5s. each. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Vol I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. __ Vol. Il. DANTE, and other Essays. 
Vol. Ill. ST. ANSELM. Vol. IV. SPENSER. Vol. V. BACON. 


A NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 


THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy. | Week, 
1888, in Hereford Cath 1. By Brooxe Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Regius Professor of Divinity = the University of Cambridge, ee of a &c, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
BRARY EDITION.—Vols. I.—VI. 


HE WORKS ‘OF LORD TENNYSON. Library Edition. 
A New Edition in Eight Volumes. Globe 8vo., 5s. each. Each Volume may be had separately, and they are 
being published (Volumes I. to VII. are ready) as follow :— 
POEMS. Two Vols. THE PRINCESS: and MAUD. BALLADS: sab ots POEMS. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. ENOCH ARDEN : and IN MEMORIAM. QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD.- 
BECKET: andother PLAYS. [August 


THE WORKS OF ARTHUR H HUGH CLOUGH. 
wi 
I. POEMS, New and Revised Edition 
Il. PROSE REMAINS, with a Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his WIFE. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION : the Principles of. By J. P. Manarry. 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo., 
The Guardian says :—‘‘ The result isa Book “ehich has abundance of shrewd remarks.” 
The Saturday Review says :—“ Full of shrewd observation. . . . Most of his rules and recommendations 
are aimed at promoting conversation, and directing it into the right channel.” 


THE RENAISSANCE: Studies in Art and Poetry, By Warren Pater, 


Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of “Marius the and Ideas,” “Imaginary 
Portraits,” &c. Fourth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged. Extra , 1 8vo., 6d. 


CALDERON—SELECT PLAYS OF CALDERON. Bidited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Norman MacCot1, M.A., formerly Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo., 14g. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES, 1888. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY Bo LONDON, 1888. An Unconvential Handbook. Tenth Year of 
issue. Sewed, ls.; cloth, ls 


DICEENS’S 1888. A Handbook of the River from its 
Source to the Nore, Sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
a 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By Jamas Payy. 8 vols., Crown 8vo., at all 


Libraries. 


EVE: a Romance. By the Author of *‘ John Herring,” “‘ Red Spider,” &. 2 vols., 
Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Wiese Besant. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


THE DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant Auten. 8vols. Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
KING OR KNAVE? By R. E. Franomton. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
THE LINDSAYS: a Romance. By Joun Leys. 8 vols. At all Libraries. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Jutian Hawrnorns. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING : Novel. By Crown 8vo., 
picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Now publishing. 


By GRANT ALLEN. In All Shades. By MARK TWAIN. The Prince and the Pauper. 
The Beckoning Hand. By MES. OLIPHANT. The Primrose Path. 
By WALTER BESANT. Children of Gibeon. sie The eet Heiress in England. 
JAMES PAYN. Holiday Tasks. 
MALL CAINE. A Hagar. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. The Evil Genius. 


A Voyage to the Cape. 
By BRET HARTE. A Phyllis of the Sierras. By GEORGE R. SIMS. Mary Jane Married. 


NEW YOLUMES OF “ PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Cr. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Deemster (on which is founded the Play “ Ben- Bed Spider. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 
y Hart Carns. 


—s Paston Carew: Millionaire and Miser. By E. Lrxx 
The World’ Went Well Then. By Watrzr 
BESANT. 


Little Novels. By Witx1m 
The Heir of Linne. By Roserr Bucwanan. Glow-worm Tales. By Jamus Parn. 


INFELICIA: Poems. By Anau Isaacs Menxen. A New Edition, with a Biogra- 


a Preface, numerous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis and F. O. C. Dar.ey, Steel-plate Portrait, and 
‘acsimile of a Letter from Cuaries Dickens. Beautifully printed on small 4to. ivory pa 
border to each page, and handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. EShorti 


CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. By Henry 8S. Leicu. A New. Edition. cer on 
Feap. 8vo. hand-made paper, and Price 5s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM: an Epic Poem. By Roserr Bucuanan. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by P. Macwas. Fcap. 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harotp Bryrpezs. With numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. ; om limp, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun Cotzman. With 


Two Portraits. 2vols. Demy 8vo.‘ cloth extra, 24s. [Shortly. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR”: a Collection of Maritime Sketches. 
By W. Crarx Russety. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. By Asranam S. Wixuxs and Cuartzs F. Parpon. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected and Edited by Joun Asuron, Author of 


™ Bony Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With nearly 60 Illustrations in facsimile. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 7s. 


[ Preparing. 
*,* Alsoa hy PAPER EDITION (only 100 “a all numbered), bound in half-parchment. The price 
of the special copies may be 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each volume in crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower 
Good-bye, Sweetheart 
Joan 
Nancy 
Not Wisely but too Well 
Red as a Rose is She 
Second Thoughts 
Belinda 
Doctor Cupid ” 

‘By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The *‘ First Violin” 
Borderland 
Healey 
Kith and Kin 
Probation 
The Wellfields 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye 
Sam’s Sweetheart 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


A Romance of Two Worlds 
Vendetta 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


In a Glass Darkly 
The House by the Churchyard 
Uncle Silas 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
George Geith of Fen Court 
Berna Boyle 
Susan Drummond 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Ladybird 
Too Strange not to be True 
Ellen Middleton 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Nellie’s Memories 
Wooed and Married 
Wee Wifie 
Not like Other Girls 
Uncle Max 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial 
Robert Ord’s Atonement 
By FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY. 
Misunderstood 
Seaforth 
Thrown Together 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The Wooing o’t 
Which shall it be ? 
Her Dearest Foe 
Look before you Leap 
The Admiral’s Ward 
The Executor 

The Freres 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
GY 
upon hand-made paper, 63s.) 
Emma 
Lady Susan, and, the Watsons 
Mansfield Park 
Northanger Abbey, and, Per- 
suasion 
Pride and Prejudice 
Sense and Sensibility 
By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve 
Dorothy Fox 
By E. WERNER. 
Success: and how he won it 
Under a Charm 
No Surrender 
By Baroness TAUTPHCEUS 
The Initials 
Quits 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Thirlby Hall 
A Bachelor’s Blunder 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES 
A Girton Girl 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
A Ball Room Repentance 


By CHARLES READE. 
A Perilous Secret 


By the Hon. LEWIS WING- 
FIELD. 


Lady Grizel 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of His Natural 
Life 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Breezie Langton 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Free Lance 


By HECTOR MALOT,. 
No Relations. (With Illuse 
trations) 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS 
CRAVEN.: 
A Sister’s Story 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours _ 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


New Buruweton Street, Lonpon. 
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A Selection of Books of Travel 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Ww. =. SMITE & SON, 
186, STRAND,- LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they willj be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: A Record of Scenery and siand in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Illustrated ast 
Barclay, E., Mountain Life in Algeria. With Illustrations by the Author . Av oe 
Bock, Carl, Temples and Elephants: the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through Upper Siam and Lao. Illustrated 
————— The Head Hunters of Borneo. 39 Coloured Plates and other Ilus- 
trations. Super royal 8vo. ... 
Burton, Major-Gen E. F., Reminiscences of Sport in India. With Illustrations 
from Sketches by the Author 
Caravan Route, The, between Egypt and ‘Syria. 2 Illustrations .. oo 
Colquhoun, A. R., Across Chrysé: from Canton to Mandalay. Maps and Ilus- 
trations. 2 vols. ove 
Amongst the Shans. “Tilustrated 
Columbus, Christopher, The Life and Voyages of, to which are added those of his 
Companions, by Washington Irving. 3 vols. eee eee eee eee 
Coote, W., Wanderings South and East. Maps and Illustrations... ee oon 
' Drew, Frederick, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., The Jummoo and Cashmir Territories: a 
Geographical Account. With Map and Illustrations eee 
The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular Account of 
the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. Maps and Illustrations... 
Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athens: its wena Topography, and Remains. Plans and 
Illustrations one ose 
Fitzgibbon, Mary, Trip to Manitoba on 
Florence, by Charles Yriate. Translated by C. B. Pitman. ‘500 Tlust. Imp. Ato. 
Greeley, A. W., Three Years of Arctic Service: an Account of the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition of 1881-84. Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. 2 vols. x 
Havard, H., The Heart of Holland, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated.. 
Hughes, A. W., The Country of Balochistan. Map and Photograpnic Illustrations 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman: Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains, 
by Theodore Roosevelt. 26 full-page Illustrations. Royal 8vo. ase 
Johnston, H. H., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., The Kilima-Njaro Expedition: a Record ‘of 
Scientific Exploration i in Eastern Equatorial Africa, General Description of the 
Natural History, Languages, and Commerce of the District. With Maps and 
Illnstrations.... 
Keane, J. F., My Journey to Medinah: performed by "the Author, disguised as a 
Mohammedan 
On Blue Water: Some Narrative of Sport and Adventure in the 
Modern Merchant Service... 
_Klunzinger, C. B., M.D., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &e. With a 
Prefatory Notice by Dr. G. Schweinfurth. Illustrated ... 
Markham, Captain A. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the “Voyage of the 
. “Isbjérn” to Novaya Zemlya i in 1879. With Maps and Illustrations ... 
Marvin, C., Reconnoitring Central Asia: Pioneering Adventures in the Region lying 
between Russia and India. Map and Illustrations os 
The Eye-Witnesses Account of the Disastrous Russian Campaign | against 
the Akhal Tekke Turcomans, describing the March across the Burning Desert, 
= Storming of Dengeel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. 
emy 8vo. 
McMahon, Lieut. -Col., F. R. G. S., The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. Coloured 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo. . 
Murray, Grenville, The Roving Englishman * 
' Peel, E. Lennox, A Highland Gathering. With 31 Illustrations engraved « on Wood 
by E. Whymper, from Original Drawings by C. Whymper san 
Roberts, David, R.A., The Holy Land, after Lithographs by Louis Haghe, from 
Original Drawings by David Roberts. With Historical Description by the Rev. 
George Croly, LL.D. Imperial 4to., cloth gilt, gilt edges i 
Senior, W., Travel and Trout in the Antipodes : an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania 
and New Zealand os 
Switzerland and the Bavarian Highlands. With 100 full-page Plates, and nearly 
400 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to. ... 
White, Walter, Holiday in Tyrol, Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Paneveggio. “Map ao 
Whitehurst, F. On the Hills—Grouse Deer 


Fishing, & 
Wood, 0. F., A Y Yachting Cruise in the South Seas 
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8. 
12 
16 
21 
36 
18 
7 
42 
21 
7 
21 
42 
12 
10 
63 
42 
15 
12 
210 #60 
10 6 20 
10 6 20 
14 0 3 6 
16 0 4 6 
16 0 6 0 
0 50 
16 0 40 
H 7 6 26 
| 10 6 26 
45 0 2% 0 
6 0 2 0 
84 0 22 6 
14 0 20 
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CLARENDON 


PRESS LIST. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


COMPLETION of the FIRST VOLUME. A—B. 
Just published, Vol. I., A—B, 4to, half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. (may also be had handsomely bound in whole 
PartIV., BRA CASS. 4to, paper covers, 12s. 6d. ; on separately, Soction Bua—Brz, 7s. 6d. ; 
ion II., C—Cass, 5s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, 
B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A, Oxon., LL.D. Edin., D.C.L. Dunelm., &c.; sometime President of the Philological 


Society, with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY aims at furnishing an adequate account of the 
meaning, origin, and history of English words now in general use, or known to have been in use at any 


time during the last 700 years. 
(1) To show with regard 


It endeavours :— 
to each individual word when, how, in what shape, and with what signification, 


it became English ; what development of form and meaning it has since received: which of its uses have 
become obsolete and which survive ; what new uses have since arisen, by what processes, and when ; 
(2) To illustrate these facts by a series of quotations ranging from the first known occurrence of Se 


word to the latest or down to the present day ; the word being 


(3) ‘ To treat th 1 
e etymo! 
the methods and of m 


us made to exhibit its own history 


of each word strictly on the basis of historical fact, and in accordance with 
ern philological science. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY embraces a vocabulary which will be found to be 
alike in ancient and in modern words much more extensive than that of any existing Dictionary. It aims 


at exhibiting the history and signitication of the English words now in use or known to have been 


since the middle of the twelfth century. 


in use 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY in the present volume, of which A fills 603 and B 
> pages, contains the words begi inning with the lotions A and B, comprising 31,254 words, not reckoning 


SOME EXTRACTS 

GUARDIAN. 
t there is a sphere for literary excellence even in lexicograj rray strated 
and within the unquestionable limits of his field. It is not pa that he is neat and orderly and 


abundantiy, 


FROM REVIEWS. 


hy Dr. Mu has demo: 


lucid in statement, that he has a command of fit and happy lan: that he is copious without pro these — 


are great merits, but there is sometimes, when the subject 
richness to the treatment, and elevates the pursuit of etymology above its ordinary level. 


edmita,a depth of historical perspective which gives 


TIMES, MARCH 12, 1886. 


“This monumental work. . . . Never before has the English 
manner so truly comprehensive and scientific, and rarely has the Unive 
celebrated press to a work more worthy of its ancient renown.” 


uage been treated lexicographically in a 
7 rsity of Oxford lent the resources of its 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“As for criticism, in the ordinary sense, there can be no question of it. The Dictionary will itself be the 
greatest monument of English philological criticism ever constrested.” 


Full Prospectus free on application. 


BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


“One of the most accomplished and thorough 
students of French literature in England.’’—Pall Mall 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


TURE. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF EARLE’S PHILOLOGY OF 
THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 

THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By J. Eartez, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Revised and corrected. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


UNIFORM WITH THE CONCISE ENGLISH 
4 ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MIDDLE 
ENGLISH. From a.p. 1150 to 1580. By the Rev. 
A. L. Mayuew, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, Litt.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 
half-roan, 7s. 6d. {Just published, 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By W. Scuerer. Translated from the Third Ger- 
man Edition by Mrs. F. C. ConyBeaRE. Edited by 
F. Max M.A. 2vols., 8vo., 21s. 

*« The best introduction to the study of German litera- 
ture available in our . It is systematic, com- 
prehensive, catholic, and modern.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
By the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, Litt.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. First Series. The 
Native ELEMENT. Crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

* On the whole the best guide to lish etymology 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Arranged on an 
Historical Basis. By W. W. Sxeat, M.A. Second 
Edition. 4to, £2 4s. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the same 
Editor. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

“Mr. Skeat’s larger dictionary has established his 
title to the gratitude of all scholars ; and of the smaller 
dictionary we can only say that it is not less useful and 
valuable.’’—Saturday Review. 


Fnil Clarendon Press Catalogues Free on Application. 


Loxypoxn : HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


po 

| 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

extraordinary achievement in scholarship.” — 
Atheneum. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
Frawhic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
ree on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. wn 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
a Curves in mp with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
a With 161 Diagrams. Large 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
wi and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
4.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates Tw Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
euts. wn 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 


ion of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 


crown 8vo., 


&o. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, ? 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). Withan ~ 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


r Star Atlas for Observers and 
ENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fo’ 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates, 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars : Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. md Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


tary hysi hy. With 


THE 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 

Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 

y tated G By “Five or Criuss” 
(Ricuarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 


Flay, according to the latest Developments. 
or (Ricuarp A. Proctor). 
6mo. 1s. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 12 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. perial 


Strength and Happiness. 


trations. By Ricwarp 
8vo., 5s. 


With 9 Illus- 
Proctor. Crown 
The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 

Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 


Maps and other Drawings. By KicHarp A. Proc- 
tor. Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
_ Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Ma 
By Ricuarp A. Procro 


Crown 4to., 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘‘ Know- 
ledge.” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Reprinted from 
KNOWLEDGE.” Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Runrarp, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By RicHarD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities : a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in § and 
Time with the Intinities around us. By BicHaRp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Leisure ings. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of. 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
Ricuagp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


}ONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT. 


3 vols, Crown 8vo. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THE LAND OF RUBENS: a Companion for Visitors to Belgium. By Conran 
BuskEeN Huet. Translated from the Dutch and Edited by Atserr D. van Dam, Author of “ Famous 
Bohemians,” ‘“‘Genius en Négligé,’’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN NEW GUINEA. By Capt. J. 
Srracuay, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I. of Sydney. Crown 8vo., cloth, 300 pages, with numerous Dlustrations, 12s. 

: SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THROUGH THE YANG-TSE GORGES; or, Trade and Travel in Western China. 

By Arcuisatp J. Littye, F.R.G.S., of Ichang. With Map, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“The volume is never dull, and is well worth the attention of those who wish to be instructed and enter- 
joer r the subject of an important stretch of China and the qualities of her governors and people.”’— 


TURBANS AND TAILS; or, Sketches in the Unromantic East. By A. J.- 
Bamyorp, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Bamford’s book is a pleasautly-written record of travel from Bengal to Peking, in which men and 


manners are the studies of the genial voyager. . . . He is a delighted and entertaining student of the Babu and 
his wondrous ways.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE LAND OF THE PINK PEARL; or Recollections of Life in the Bahamas. 
By L. D. Powxgs, late Circuit Justice in the Bahama Islands. 1 vol., Demy 8vo., with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“Is a book to read, and not professing to be political, historical, logical, or in any way dryasdustical, is 
useful as well as amusing. . . . He has certainly pooh. = an interesting book.” World. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BEYOND COMPARE: A Story. By Cuartes Grsson, Author of ‘‘ Queen of the. 
Meadow,” ‘‘ Clare of Claresmede,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., cloth. 
*** Beyond Compare’ is a change from most of Mr. Gibbon’s work. He is more sensational in these volumes 
than usual He has done the work well.””—Atheneuwm. 
ULU: An African Romance. By Joszpu Tuomson, Author of ‘‘ Through Masai 
Land,” &c.; and Miss Harris-SmiTH. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Thomson has a very good right to a his flag on the unexplored regions of African romance- 
His travels through Masai Land were delightful reading. . . . Readers who relish exciting tales of buffalo- 
hunting, lion-hunting, and fights with savages, will tind plenty to amuse them in ‘ Ulu.’”’—St. James's Gazette. 


THE MORLANDS: a Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By the Author of ‘“ Sleepy 
Sketches.’’ Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


JULY NUMBER. CONTENTS: 


MAIWA’S REVENGE: 4 Sovelette in Two Parts. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. Part I. With Six Illustrations, including a Frontispiece. 
PART VII. of WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


IN FAR LOCHABER. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY... J. D. Jerrotp Lieut. U.S.N. 
Eight Illustrations. Drawn by R. F Zocpaum. 

A MIDSUMMER TRIP TO THE WEST INDIES. First Paper see Larcapio HEARN. 
Twelve Illustrations. From Photographs, and Drawings by F. V. Du Monp. 

“WITH JOCKEY TO THE FAIR.” Old English Song. a 
With Five Illustrations. Drawn by Epwin A. ABBEY and ALFRED PaRsons. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT ... ees Frank H. SPEARMAN. 
Eleven Illustrations. From Photographs and Drawings by CHaRLES GRAHAM. 

&e. &e. &e. 


Loxvoxn: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Linarsp), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.0. 
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Chapman & Hall’s New Publications. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER: 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
THE CHRONICLES OF BOW STREET POLICE OFFICE. With an 


Account of the Magistrates, “Runners,” and Police; andJa Selection of the most Interesting Cases. By 
Percy With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. Demy 8vo. (In the press. 


BY EDWARD BURGESS. si 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN YACHTS. Illustrating and Describing the 


most famous Yachts now sailing in American and English Waters. With a Treatise upon Yachts and 


Yachting. Epwakp BureEss. Illustrated with 50 Beautiful Photogravure Engravings. Oblong 
folio. tin July. 


BY COUNT GLEICHEN. 


WITH THE CAMEL CORPS UP THE NILE. By Count GtzrcHen, 
Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the Author. Large Crown 8vo. [July 4th. 


BY W. FRASER RAE. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: the Bitter Waters of Hungary. 
By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8vo. (July 4th. 


BY COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. - 
PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. By Colonel G. B. Matuxson, C.S.I. With 
Portrait and Maps. Crown8vo. 6s. 
NORWEGIAN SKETCHES. i 
FISHING IN STRANGE WATERS. By Epwarp Kennarp. Illustrated with 


30 Beautiful Sketches printed by the Automatic Engraving Company. 21s. 
A set of six hand-coloured plates, 2ls.; in oak frames, 42s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROKEN VOW.” 


THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON. By Canon Knox-Lirrtz, Author of ‘ The 
Broken Vow.”’ Crown 8vo. 26. 6d. 


BY ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS AND HORSES. By Arnot Mavupstay. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND VIEWS. 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. Selections from the Letters of 


Bowne. With an Introduction by CtarencE Coox. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 
‘cap. 4to. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Bezarry-Kineston, Author of ‘“‘ Music and 
Manners,” &c. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


THE BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of ‘ The Present Position of European 
Politics.”” Demy 8vo. 128. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATION TO ‘RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
Joszpu Le ConTE, Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


BY FREDERICK HAWKINS. 
THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


Freperick Hawkins. With Portraits. 2 vols. Demy S8vo. 30s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.” 
STUDIES NEW AND OLD. By W.L. Courtney. M.A., LL.D., of New College, 


Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY PROFESSOR J. WRIGHTSON. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE AS AN INSTRUC. 


TIONAL SUBJECT. By J. Wrieutson, Professor of Agriculture in the Normal School of Science, 
Londou. Crown8vo. 5s. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lumrep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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THE: STATESMEN « SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kens. 


“The portrayal, we need hardly say, is thoroughly sympathetic, and, in fact, the reader who desires to know 
what Lord Beaconsfield was both as man and as statesman er pe do better than take Mr. Kebbel as his 


guide.’’"—Globe. 
and a defence or apology which, though a little too 
igent.’’—Saturday Review. 


“His book contains useful information well 
persistent for the rules of art, is moderate, honest, and in’ 


PALMERSTON. By Lu. C. Sanpers. 


“It appears to us to be admirably ited.”’—Ath 
‘* Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the life of the last English states- 
man whose career can be regarded with almost entire satisfaction by all good Englishmen.”—Saturday Review. 


O’CONNELL. By J. A. Hamitrton. 


METTERNICH. By Col. G.B. Matteson, 0.8.1. [Ready immediately. 
PEEL. By F. C. Monracus. 
BOLINGBROKE. By Arraur Hassatu. 

FOX. By H. O. Wakeman. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 


Feap. 8vo. With Portrait. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


HANDEL. By J. Cursperr Happen. 
MENDELSSOHN. By the same Author. _[In the press. 


Just ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private Life of Arthur, First Duke of 
Welllngton, as told by Himself, his Comrades, and his intimate Friends. By G. LatnHom 
Browne, Author of ‘* Narratives of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ The Life of the 
Duke of Wellington, 1853,” &c. &e. 

Now ready. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MILES ON A BURMESE TAT 
THROUGH BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE EASTERN SHAN STATES. By an ordinary 
British Subaltern, to wit, Lieutenant G. J. YouNGausBaND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. 

Just published. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN THE DRESDEN 

GALLERY. By “C.J. F.” With numerous Illustrations. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. Ready at all Libraries. 


A MARTYR TO PRIDE. By Watrer Srannorz. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WALTER STANHOPE. By Joun Coptanp. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J. W. Wex1s, Author of ‘‘ Three Thousand 
Miles through Brazil.” 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of the graphic in which Mr. 
Wellstputs before us the scenery of Brazil and the manners and customs of its inhabitants.’’—. y Review 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 133, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 


With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography from the Author's 
Original Paintings on ‘the Spot, and 4 Maps. 


Imperial 8vo. 


3ls. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Barrt., 
M.P., G.C.S.L, C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Canras.), 


AUTHOR OF 


“Journals kept in Hvverabay, Kashmir, Sikkim, & Nepaul,” 


de. 


de. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cana of Galilee. 

Joppa or Jaffa. 

Ajalon by Moonlight. 

Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 

Jerusalem at Sunset. 

Gethsemane. 

Bethany. 

Jerusalem from Olivet. 

Temple Corner. 

Hinnom. 

Mount Zion. 

Bethlehem. 

The Dead Sea. 

The Jordan. 

Mount Qurantania from 
Jericho. 


Bethel. 

Mizpeh. 

Shiloh. 

Gerizim and Shechem. 

dJacob’s Well. 

Samaria. 

Dothan and Carmel. 

Plain of Esdraelon. 

Jezreel. 

Mount Tabor. 

Nazareth. 

Galilean Uplands and Car- 
mel. 

Safed, the City set on a Hill. 

Hattin, or Mount of Beati- 
tudes. 

Ruins of Tiberias. 


Storm on the Lake of Gennesareth. 


is a study in itself. 


— in quite a new aspect to many readers.’ 


. He has produced a very delightful book, and one that will set the 
*—Guardian, 


“The speciality of the book is its coloured illustrations—thirty-tw: 


wo admirably rendered reproductions of the 


a s striking studies in oil of historic scenes of the Holy Land.’ ee Truth. 
“ Its typography is luxurious, and its eee executed coloured illustrations produced from the author's 
singular rich 


sketches make it a gift-volume of 


Banner. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & C0. 18, WarerLoo Puace, Patt Mau, §.W. 
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Now Ready, Vols. I., Il., and III. 
To be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to., gilt top, price 10s. 6d. each. 
THE 


HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, 
anD ILLUSTRATED sy GORDON BROWNE. 
“The Edition bids fair to be, as a whole, one of the most valuable and attractive ever published.”—Globe. — 


*,* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post free on application. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 ann 50, Otp Bamey. 


Now Ready. Price 2s. 


LONDON IN 1888. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


EIGHTEEN BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS. 


ALSO BY A 


MAP SHOWING ITS CHIEF SUBURBS AND ENVIRONS. 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “Handbook to Normandy,” 
“The Road to Paris,” etc. 


EIGHTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians. 


(Seconp SERIES.) 


INCLUDING LORD MACAULAY’S GREAT MINUTE ON EDUCATION IN INDIA, &c. 
By Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE, 


Author of ‘* Our Burmese Wars,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE 
CIVIL POPULATION. 


By T. R. E. HOLMES. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. With Map and Plans. 


The DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA from 1746-1849. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.lI. 
Author of “ The Battlefields of Germany,” &c. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Waterloo Place. 
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+ 
THE ART JOURNAL 


Will be Published on June 28th (price 1s. 6d.) with the July 
Part, and will contain a full description of the 


GLASGOW 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


INCLUDING 


FOUR FULL=PAGE PLATES 


OF 


She Main Entrance—The Bishop's Palace—The Roval 
Reception Rooms—The Gray Street front. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES UPON 


THE EXHIBITION & GROUNDS. | THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES. SHIP-BUILDING. 

THE FINE ART SECTION. MACHINERY. 

THE BISHOP’S PALACE. FURNITURE AND DECORATION. 


Price lis. Gd. 


The Art Journal Office: 


LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26, IVY LANE. 


} 
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CARDINAL 
HARFORD FABRICS, 


NO IMITATIONS. 
The Oldest Established Importers 


ROYAL 
AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, FOR ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND THE COLONIES, 


FOR THE YEAR 1888. 
CORRECTED AT THE RESPECTIVE OFFICES. 


CONTENTS : 
House of Peers, House of Commons, Sovereigns and Rulers of States of Europe, Orders of Knight- 
hood; Science and Art Department ; Queen’s Household ; Government Offices, Mint, Customs, Inland 
Revenue, Post Office; Foreign Ministers and Consuls, Queen’s Consuls Abroad ; Naval Department, 
Navy List; Army Department, Army List; Law Courts, Police; Ecclesiastical Department, Clergy 
List; Foundation Schools, Literary Institutions, City of London, Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Railway Companies, Hospitals and Institutions, Charities, Miscellaneous Institutions; Scotland, 
Ireland, India, and the Colonies; and other useful information. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 
THE PATENT 


“Cabinet Turkish Bath 5 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at Home without requiring an 

attendant. It is an 7? remedy for Cold, Rheumatism, Gout, 

ii) Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. &c. Many hundreds of these Baths have 

Wai) been in constant use for years, and the highest Testimonials have 
been received. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


~ ELLIS & CO., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, E.¢. 


Established 1851. 
Bia IR K B E Cc K BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


r CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS re ble on demand. 


9 ENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
Pe. when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the pte y seed of Deeds, Wri , and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of iy of Exchan » Divid p ; and the 5) and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and ircular Notes ye 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &e 


4 
Just Published. Price, bound, 7s., with Index; without Index, 5s. : 
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Electroliers. Chandeliers. Lamps. 
VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Published on the Arrival of each Overland Mail from India. Subscription, 26s. per annum. 
Specimen Copy, 6d. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL 


Official Gasette from India, China, and all parts of the Last. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL contains the fullest and most authentic Reports of all important Occurrences in 
the Countries to which it is devoted, compiled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indi ble to all who have Friends or Relatives in the East, as affording the o 
eorrect information regarding the Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and - 
vidual interest. The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and variety of the information 
eoncentrated in ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL. 


SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 
Precis of Public Intelligence. Domestic Intelligence—Births. | Shipping—Departure of Ships. 
Selections from the Indian Press. M. Passengers. 
Movements of Troops. ” » Commercial—State of the Markets. 
The Government Gazette. Shipping—Arrival of Ships. a Indian Securities. 
Courts Martial. ” ” Passengers. ne Freights. 
ée. de, de. 
} HOME INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO INDIA, &c. 
Original Articles. Appointments, Extensions of Fur- | Shipping—Arrival of Ships. 
Miscellaneous Information. loughs, dc.—Ecclesiastical. Passengers. 
Appointments, Extensions of Fur- pe wy» Marine. ” Departure of Ships. 
loughs, dce.—Civil. Arrivals reported in England. Passengers. 
ps Military. Vessels spoken with, 
Review of Works on the East, and Notice of all Affairs connected with India and the Services. 


Throughout the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the conclusion of each year an INDEX 
is furnished, to enable Subscribers to bind up the Volume, which forms a conmane, 
ASIATIC ANNUAL EREGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. (Publishers to the India Office), 
To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements, are requested to be addressed. 


MOST RAPID CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 


NEURALGIC COMPLAINTS. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. & 4s. 6d. h, b ll th 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS.| principal Chemists throughout the World. 


| 

| REYNOLDS’ IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 

TIGA, 


National Review Advertiser. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 65.—JULY, 1888. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—Maritime Dangers and Defence. By Sir SamueL Baker ... 
2.—A Rival of Marco Polo. By A Drsuttory READER ge 
3.—The Lambeth Conference. By the Rev. Morris Fuiver, M.A. 
4.—Beaconsfield. By J. D. Bourcurer ese 


5.—The Rise, Progress, and Decline of Nonconformity in Wales. 


6.—Gipsy Folk-Tales: a Missing Link. By F. H. Grooms 
7.—Civil Service Pensions. By Epcar Barss ons 
8.—‘‘In the Month when Sings the Cuckoo.” By ALFRED AUSTIN 
9.—Colonization and Friendly Societies. By WimLt1aMm GRESWELL 
10.—The Romance of a Mine. By the Counrzss oF JERSEY ... 
11.—Politics at Home and Abroad _... 


Correspondence... 719 
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MARITIME DANGERS AND DEFENCE. 


Tue day has at length arrived when the British public has 
awakened to a sense of insecurity, at a time when the Great 
Powers of Europe are bristling with warlike preparations, and it 
is impossible for the most acute diplomatist to forecast the 
future. 

In the hot discussion provoked by the situation we have, as 
usual, optimists and pessimists ; there are panicmongers on one 
side, and unbelievers in dangers upon the other, while members 
of both services offer conflicting opinions and contradictory views, 
which shake the belief of those whom they are employed to 
safeguard. 

This general want of confidence is the strongest proof of real 
danger, and the busy man of the world, who personally studies 
the question in its practical shape, by inspecting the great 
maritime routes, the all-important coaling stations around the 
globe, and the various strongholds which form the distant bul- 
warks of our empire, regards with dismay the apathy of our 
authorities, who have!permitted a neglect which exposes to the 
greatest danger not only our Mercantile Marine, but some of 
our most valued colonial stations. . 

The food supply of a hungry population of thirty-seven 
millions arrives with such incredible punctuality that the question 
of a deficit never occurs to one mind among a thousand. London 
with four millions of inhabitants wakes up at sunrise with shops 
teeming with sufficient food, in addition to tropical luxuries from 
the far East and West. There are no crowds of commissariat 
wagons to block the streets, we rarely see a cart-load of provisions, 
but a magical provider appears to have furnished a supply during 
the still hours of night, with a regularity unbroken either by 
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storms or political commotions throughout the year. The mouths 
are ready and the food is there. 

Few people trouble their heads with the question of “a food 
supply” should England be engaged in European war. We hear 
many arguments about a possible invasion, but very little is said 
concerning the victualling of this island, which is entirely 
dependent upon foreign imports for its daily bread. 

Should we suddenly be forced into a war with a great maritime 
power, a panic such as has been rarely witnessed would seize upon 
our population when the quartern loaf should rise to double 
its present rate. This will be the case, unless a speedy and 
effective organization shall provide for the necessity. 

The great maritime route at the present moment is vid the Suez 
Canal. India and Australia can supply the wheat, also the 
fibrous raw materials, hides, wool, &c., while Egypt would come 
forward as a cotton-grower upon a still greater scale than during 
the Civil War in America. 

The Eastern route would be the main channel of our commerce, 
and it should accordingly be the hunting ground for an enterprising 
enemy. 

It must be defended at all costs, otherwise England would be 
starved into submission, although her shores might have escaped 
absolute invasion. 

The first necessity would be an alliance with Italy. An Anglo- 
Italian fleet would close the port of Toulon, should France be our 
antagonist, while a squadron at Ceuta and at Gibraltar would 
guard the entrance to the Mediterranean. At least twenty 
cruisers of 16 knots speed would be required to scour every 
portion of that sea, in addition to the squadrons at Toulon and 
the Straits. 

With Italy as our ally, her numerous ports would not only 
form harbours of refuge, but they would afford a supply of coal 
without the necessity of touching either Malta or Cyprus. A 
squadron at Perim would guard the entrance to the Red Sea from 
the East, and any hostile vessels on arrival at Aden would of 
necessity be short of coal. 

We shall now see the enormous advantage of our coaling ~ 
stations, all of which should be adequately fortified, without a 
day’s delay, as they would naturally become the salient points of 
attack. 

Bombay is six days easy steaming from Aden (1,650 miles), 
Colombo is seven to eight (2,090 miles). These are the only 
stations except Kurachee, north of the equator, where coal can be 
obtained within those great distances. An enemy’s vessel (if 
French) must be utterly helpless as a cruiser in the Indian seas, as 
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she would be exhausted from want of coaling stations beyond the 
islands of Réunion and Madagascar. 

The absence of foreign coaling stations would not only paralyse 
all hostile action, but it would render the trade routes of our 
mercantile steamers comparatively secure from all Indian com- 
mercial ports to Aden, while the Red Sea would be entirely 
dominated by Great Britain. Should the neutralization of the 
Suez Canal enable any hostile vessels to pass through after 
escaping our cruisers in the vicinity of Port Said, they would 
fall into the lion’s jaws upon emerging from the Canal at Suez. 

Within the last few years the attention of the Admiralty has been 
directed to the preparation of passenger steamers belonging to 
various companies as vessels of war, capable of protecting them- 
selves, or of convoying others. 

It is impossible to forecast the events of a future naval war. 
There are authorities of the first rank who declare that the days 
of heavy armour-clads are nearly past, and that speed and handi- 
ness will win the day. We are now building vessels supposed to 
be of great speed, that are utterly devoid of all protection, but 
armed with armour-piercing guns. As these ships are vulnerable 
they are on a par with those of the Mercantile Marine, which 
should equal them in efficiency as cruisers if specially fitted for the 
‘purpose. There are magnificent vessels of the Orient Line, and 
those of the Peninsular and Oriental Company capable of steaming 
sixteen knots with forced draught, and fourteen knots average 
speed. There are many others belonging to different companies 
which average ten knots and are capable of thirteen. All these 
should be arranged, and armed, for purposes not only of defence, 
but to act on the offensive should occasion demand their aid. 

At present, although the idea is good, the organization is crude 
and incomplete. With our enormous tonnage of the Mercantile 
Marine there is no reason why our vessels should require the pro- 
tection of the Queen’s ships during their long voyage in Eastern 
seas ; they would themselves become a formidable force, acting 
together in squadrons precisely as in the case of those ships of 
the old East India Company, which fought so many gallant actions 
in the wars of the past century. 

Vessels capable of steaming from twelve to sixteen knots, armed 
each with eight five-inch breech-loading guns, and fitted with 
machine and quick-firing guns, and a six-inch bow-chaser, would 
form an important factor in the naval forces of this country. But 
these cannot be improvised by a stroke of the pen; they must be 
carefully prepared in time of peace to be ready on the instant at the 
declaration of war, no matter in what part of the globe the vessel 
might be when the telegraph should order her for active service. 
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The first and immediate reform necessary is the change of 
crews from Indian to British sailors. 

From motives of economy the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
and many others employ Lascars, who, though excellent men when 
all goes smooth, would be worse than useless in a fighting capacity. 
Not only must the crews be British, but the officer in command 
should have precisely the same powers as possessed by those in the 
Royal Navy to enforce discipline. 

Each ship in time of peace should have her guns on board, 
stowed away below in a compartment expressly arranged for the 
purpose. Two of the broadside guns and the bow-chaser should 
always be in position for the frequent training of the men. A 
store of shot and shell should be kept in her magazine, and in 
fact the vessel should be ready to fight upon the shortest notice. 

Many steamers on the Atlantic lines are capable of nineteen and 
even twenty knots. Such vessels would outstrip the fastest ships of 
the Royal Navy, whose speed as represented by trials upom the. 
measured mile is almost criminally fallacious. 

There can be no doubt that if public companies were commis- 
sioned by the Government to organize, arm, man, and supply 200: 
first-class steamers for the protection of themselves, and of the 
commercial route to India and Australia, it would be done quickly, 
and thoroughly, for a given sum per annum, and the nation would 
be saved a vast expenditure. 

On the other hand, there must be special rules and instructions. 
for the guidance of officers in command. Every vessel thus 
- equipped should hoist a peculiar flag that would designate her 
class. We gave up the right of privateering, and I have no inten- 
tion in this article to discuss the merits or folly of the agreement ;. 
but if the Mercantile Marine is to be armed, it must be regarded 
as a Volunteer Navy, and there must be no equivocal position that 
might check the energy of the commanders. Although actually 
distinct, the Volunteer Navy should be regarded in the same light 
as the military body which now forms the most important force for 
the defence against invasion. 

At the present moment the position of our Mercantile Marine is 
beyond the comprehension of the commanders. During a Russian 
war scare I was visiting Hong-Kong. Standing upon the “ Peak,” 
1,800 feet above the sea, and looking down upon the lovely pano- 
rama of sea and countless islands, I could not help reflecting upon 
the defenceless condition of that most important station, which 
possesses the only repairing dock capable of receiving a first-rate 
armour-plated war-ship between China and Malta. And yet Hong- 
Kong was absolutely neglected. It is true that a few guns had 
been sent out without carriages, and they lay in a blank row as 
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though vestiges of salvage from a wreck; instead of modern 
weapons of defence for the finest harbour of the Eastern seas, 
upon which the whole of our fleets both mercantile and royal must 
depend. 

As I regarded this scene of helplessness, I suggested that upon 
a sudden declaration of war, or even before such declaration, a Rus- 
sian squadron might appear before Hong-Kong, and lay the town 
under heavy contribution; against which there could be no resis- 
tance. This was admitted as the lamentable position. 

It appeared to me that in the event of such a hostile demon- 
stration a force was actually at hand, although ignored through 
our regrettable want of organization. 

Some ten or a dozen large passenger steamers were lying in 
the harbour; the only available ship of war being a small gun- 
vessel. 

I considered that a Russian squadron should not enjoy complete 
immunity even in the absence of shore batteries and ships of the 
Royal Navy, if a common-sense system existed that would ensure 
the immediate assistance of the Mercantile Marine. If five hostile 
vessels should anchor opposite the town, a signal from the Peak 
could order at least as many of the large steamers in the harbour 
to get up steam, to close all compartments, and at all hazards to © 
ram at full speed the enemy’s ships. 

_ In open sea such action might possibly be mutually decent, 
but in the quiet waters of the harbour there can be no doubt that 
the closing of the fore compartments would save the attacking 
force, and that nothing could withstand their onset. The enemy’s 
vessels would be sunk. . 

This suggestion at once raised an interesting discussion upon 
points of international law: whether a ship that was not com- 
missioned by royal warrant could attack an enemy? Whether in 
case of the loss or damage of the attacking steamers, the cap- 
tain would not be responsible? . . . Whether the loss of a:steamer 
caused by such a conflict would not vitiate the insurance? And 
a host of minor points were raised, all of which would tend to 
cripple the energies of any captain in command at a time when 
hesitation would be fatal, and audacity would insure success. 

Upon another occasion I entered the harbour of Colombo in one 
of the first-class Peninsular and Oriental steamers during a 
Russian scare. 

A large Russian armour-clad vessel had possession of the port. 
There was nothing to resist her except the usual representative of 
the British Navy, a tiny gun-boat. The natives of the town were 
hurrying into the jungles to bury their coin, as they imagined that 
war was imminent, and that England was incompetent to defend 
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the place. If war had been declared, our P. and O. steamer would 
have run into the lion’s mouth, and the passengers would have 
been prisoners. But, if any signal had been made to warn the 
vessel of her danger, and to order the attack, there would not have 
been the slightest difficulty in cutting the Russian vessel to the 
water’s edge as she lay in the quiet harbour alongside the quay. 

I have conversed with numerous commanders of our first-class 
passenger ships upon the question of self-defence, and upon the 
right of assuming the offensive in the manner described, in the 
event of imminent necessity ; but I have never received a satis- 
factory reply, except in exceptional instances where the captain 
has declared that “‘ he should accept the responsibility, ram the 
enemy, and trust to the public opinion of Great Britain for 
support.” Inno case has any commander denied the practicability 
of an attack by ramming an enemy’s ship in port, but in any case 
the doubt has been thrown upon the legal responsibility for such 
action by a commercial vessel not bearing the Queen’s commission. 

This question should be raised and decided without delay, in 
order that commanders of powerful ships should be thoroughly 
informed as to their actual status. If they are forbidden to attack, 
they would be equally forbidden to defend themselves, as in many 
instances the best defence would lay in assuming the offensive 
upon a favourable opportunity. 

If, on the other hand, our Mercantile Marine is supposed to be 
capable of self-protection, no time should be lost in framing a code 
which should relieve our commanders from all doubt concerning 
their duties and responsibilities. 

From my own experience of upwards of forty years of ocean 
voyages and British seamen, I should have thorough confidence in 
the courage and determination of all officers in the Mercantile 
Marine to defend their vessels from attack, or to act upon the 
offensive should occasion require it, provided they were secure in 
the support of their country’s laws; but these laws must be clear 
and unmistakable. 

If, as I have suggested, the Mercantile Marine should be thoroughly 
organized for self-defence, there would be nothing to fear upon the 
east of Suez, and little danger from Egypt to Gibraltar with an 
Anglo-Italian alliance. The real danger would lie between 
Gibraltar and the British Channel, and throughout the Channel to 
the various British ports. The old system of convoys might 
become necessary, and if the commercial vessels were self-protect- 
ing between China and Gibraltar, a convoy establishment between 
that station and the British ports would not be a severe demand 
upon the Admiralty, as every vessel to be convoyed would herself 
be a fighting ship. There would be an arrangement prohibiting 
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the passage of single ships through the Straits, and compelling 
them to assemble in numbers sufficient to form a fleet worthy of 
the protection of two or more powerful vessels. A fleet of such 
steamers would be too formidable to provoke attack. In the old 
days of sailing vessels an active enemy could frequently intercept 
and cut off stragglers to windward of the convoying ships of war, 
and destroy them before they could beat up to their assistance, 
but a fleet of armed steamers would support each other, and they 
would individually be little inferior to cruisers of the Royal Navy. 

The French Government has recently devoted attention to the 
subject of arming the vessels of the Messagéries Maritimes, and 
those of other companies. The ships of the former line are much 
faster than any we possess to the east of Gibraltar, excepting 
about four of those belonging to the P. and O. Company and others 

of the Orient Line. 

_ All persons who have nautical experience are well aware that 
speed is the great factor in naval manceuvres. If one ship of 
thirteen knots has to engage another of only twelve, she can either 
avoid her altogether, or take up the position most favourable for 
action. A fourteen-knot ship will beat the thirteen, and a vessel 
of eighteen knots will have the advantage of a falcon, in possessing a 
speed that will enable her to hunt at will, without in her turn being 
hunted. Common sense will suggest that all vessels of war should 
possess the greatest speed that is possible, combined with handi- 
ness. It is a stereotyped objection “‘ that to obtain immense speed 
great length is necessary, which renders the ship unhandy and 
difficult to turn.” In these matters our dockyard authorities are 
most unhappy, and a comparison between the speed and handiness 
of Her Majesty’s ships with those of the numerous public 
companies is disastrous to the national reputation in Government 
departments. 

If the public companies will increase the speed of their vessels 
they would assure their safety from the pursuit of any ordinary 
cruiser, as they have their unbroken line of coaling stations where 
they can replenish their supply, whereas the enemy must consume 
double her usual quantity of coal when at excessive speed, and she 
would be far distant from her depdt. 

It is to be regretted that our postal authorities have not stipu- 
lated for a much higher rate of speed for the royal mails by the 
Peninsular and Oriental, and the Orient Companies than 12§ knots. 
On the Atlantic lines the competition has resulted in a speed 50 
per cent. higher than upon Oriental lines, and in the event of war 
there would be no chance of an enemy’s pursuit. These vessels are 
constructed in a totally different manner to the Oriental steamers, 
with a strength which enables them to drive at full speed against 
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the heavy seas of the Atlantic. These ships might, with a little 
alteration, be heavily armed, and would prove formidable cruisers. 

There is no country in the world so rich in material as Great 
Britain ; but at the same time so devoid of organization. The 
Government does not appear to be capable of performing duties 
which are the common routine of great public companies. We 
have factories employing thousands of artizans, all of whom are 
well paid, well disciplined, and the work is satisfactory. Without 
this order and skilled management the proprietors would collapse 
in ruin. 

The firm of Sir William Armstrong, that of Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
are instances of successful engineering which has raised individuals 
of untiring energy to eminence and affluence. They are not only 
appreciated by Englishmen, but they are sought after by foreign 
Governments for the manufacture of guns, while our ships are 
lying with toothless gums, like dogs that cannot bite. 

There is something radically wrong, which nobody can possibly 
deny, in our want of system throughout all military and naval 
departments. It matters little what powers of prevarication Minis- 
ters may possess in fencing awkward questions; but the painful 
fact remains that we have ships without guns, and worse than that, 
ships with untrustworthy guns, which are more dangerous to the 
crew than to the enemy. At the same time our much respected 
firms are busily employed in manufacturing guns for foreign 
nations. ; 

If public companies were organized and subsidized, the entire 
arrangements would be carried out by contract; precisely as the 
mails are convoyed at the present moment, so would those mails 
and cargoes be protected. 

If the Admiralty, under sudden pressure of extreme urgency, 
should determine to arm the Mercantile Marine according to my 
suggestion, the ships would decay of rust before they would obtain 
their guns. But, if public companies were employed by contract, 
the guns would be rapidly procured, either from Messrs. Krupp & 
Co., or by other firms who could depend upon the regularity of the 
demand. 

At the present day England is the great carrier of the world, 
therefore her commercial marine represents the commerce of the 
world ; it would accordingly be the alluring prize to every enemy. 
In the wars of the last century our commerce was absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with its present status ; it would there- 
fore appear that our risks of capture or interruption by the enemy 
(if France) would be increased. I have endeavoured to show that 
with proper organization this would not be the case. 

Although an active cruiser in the British Channel could inflict 
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severe loss, or even chastisement upon the commerce of this country, 
without due preparation upon our side, that chastisement would be 
well merited unless a well-considered organization is prepared 
before the dire necessity shall arrive. 

Even in the last century vessels of marque fought most gallant 
actions with the enemy’s ships of war. My own grandfather, Valen- 
tine Baker, on 27th June 1782, when in command of the ship 
Cesar, letter of marque employed by the Admiralty, saved the 
West India commercial fleet by beating off a French frigate of 
greatly superior force. Such valorous instances were not uncom- 
mon in the days of old; the spirit that won those battles still 
remains in the present generation, and will repeat itself should the 
necessity and opportunity again demand. 

The advice that any sincere friend of England would impress 
upon the country is to organize. The strength, the material, and 
the will exist, but these excellent fibres of the country’s power 
require the twisting into shape that will form the rope. The 
Mercantile Marine is in many ways superior to the average vessels 
of the Royal Navy; certainly but few ships of the latter could 
overtake them in pursuit, or escape them in a chase. We seldom 
hear of a break-down in their machinery, which is so common an 
occurrence with vessels paid for by the British tax-payer. The 
commanders and various officers are men who well represent the 
high character of the British sailor, and all that is required to 
render the Mercantile Marine thoroughly efficient for self-protection 
in time of war is an organized system that shall give them and 
their splendid vessels the right and the power to defend them- 
selves. 

I cannot conceive a more fatal policy than that of the ‘‘ Fool’s 
Paradise.” We amuse Europe by publishing our weak points, at 
the same time that we astonish foreign critics by our folly in ex- 
posing our defects needlessly to the gaze of strangers. One party 
assures the world that our shores can be successfully invaded, and 
that a hostile army could suddenly surprise London ; while another 
declares that France could not provide the vessels necessary to 
disembark a force of 100,000 men upon our coasts. To an average 
common sense, it would appear rational that as fast as large 
steamers could disembark their troops they would hasten back for 
more, as the coast of France is only a few hours distant; and that | 
in the meanwhile the other transports would be engaged in land- 
ing all their forces. It would also appear within the bounds of 
possibility that before a single transport should quit the coasts of 
France, the French fleet in its maximum strength would engage 
the British Channel fleet, and thereby clear the way for the ad- 
vance of the invading force. Even should the British fleet be 
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victorious, it would be sufficiently crippled to prevent an effective 
attack upon the great fleet of transports that would issue from the 
French ports immediately upon the telegraphic news that the 
English fleet had been engaged; especially if those transports 
were guarded and escorted by a few powerful armour-clads of the 
first class. 

I will not venture upon the details of invasion, as I would 
confine my remarks to the protection of our commerce ; the stop- 
page of our supplies would be equal in its disastrous results to 
the actual invasion of the country. The organization that I have 
suggested would, in my opinion, assure the safety of our com- 
merce in a manner thoroughly effectual, and in a spirit that would 
harmonize with the glorious traditions of this country. It would 
exhibit to the world England armed in self-defence, determined to 
carry on her grand commercial enterprize at her own risk, self- 
reliant upon the’courage and energy of her people. 

That energy and innate military spirit has been well exemplified 
in 230,000 volunteers who gratuitously have devoted themselves to 
the service of their country. In all States of Europe conscription 
is resorted to as the only means of recruiting the forces requisite 
for those enormous armies which, like opposing thunder-clouds, 
threaten to burst above our heads. Our grand force of Volunteers 
has struggled against obstruction until it has achieved success ; but 
the fact remains that obstruction did exist, and that even at the 
present time this army of a quarter of a million men, representing 
the manhood and the chivalry of Great Britain, is permitted to 
remain incapable of active service simply because the Government 
will not incur the outlay necessary for a thorough equipment for a 
campaign. It appears to be a natural consequence of an official 
position that authority becomes obstructive. 

At this time, when the nation is occupied with discussions upon 
self-defence, there is a hidden spirit, ready at a moment’s notice 
to spring into formidable existence, if the Government would 
boldly encourage the idea. As England has given a quarter of a 
million men enrolled as a volunteer army, in the same manner she 
would supply a volunteer navy for the defence of the British coasts 
—provided that our authorities would accept the offer with appre- 
ciation, instead of throwing a wet blanket over every spark of 
sentiment. I feel perfectly certain that every county in Great 
Britain would come forward with a subscription sufficient to re- 
present the honour and patriotism of its inhabitants by building 
each a ship of war, to bear the name of the county of her birth. 
These vessels would be light cruisers of extreme speed, equalling 
22 knots, as they would never require a larger coal-supply than 
sufficient for four days. Already we have the steamers of the Calais 
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and Dover route which make the passage in one hour and five 
minutes. There are the steamers between Dublin and Holyhead 
of equal flight, and there can be no doubt that if the spirit were 
awakened, a volunteer fleet of extraordinary fleetness and utility 
would act like the gannets of our coast in scouring the seas that 
kindly, but roughly, protect our isles. 

If our Government, or, better still, our Queen, were to call upon 
the patriotism of the people, I believe that no object exists which 
would raise a greater furore of sentiment and devotion than a 
volunteer fleet for the protection of our shores. The City of 
London alone would supply a squadron. 

We should then witness the great strides in naval architecture, 
when the manufacturing spirit and mechanical science of the 
country would be concentrated in the honourable struggle for 
superiority, freed from the meshes of red-tape and dockyard pre- 
judices, and devoted to the one great object of British pride, to 
uphold the reputation of old England as Mistress of the Seas. 


Sam. W. Baker. 


A RIVAL OF MARCO POLO. 


Ever roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I seen and known. , 
Ir happened to me last winter to spend a number of weeks in an 
interesting but very out-of-the-way Eastern city ; and my gratitude 
was great to certain European officials there, who, having books, 
lent me whatever I pleased amongst them. Of these a large 
number dealt with oriental subjects, and though doubtless well 
enough known to a certain class of specialists, were not books 
which at home would attract the general reader. Here, however, 
the neighbourhood of the things described and discussed in them, 
gave them an interest for mere ordinary people, which would 
hardly be felt in Europe by even professed students. Amongst 
these was a singular book of travels, the very existence of which 
I had never before heard of; and the educated public in general, 
I believe, is in equal ignorance. They were the travels of one Ibn 
Batoutah, a native of Tangier, who was born somewhere about 
the year 1300, and who, with the exception of one or two Western 
countries, visited nearly every region of the then known world. 
Oriental scholars have frequently referred to his work; but how 
completely unknown he is to the world in general, and least to 
the English world, may be gathered from the fact that, though 
there is an English translation of him, this was made sixty years 
ago, from an incomplete text, and has never been reprinted ; 
whilst the original text itself—in Arabic—was correctly edited 
and completely printed for the first time, in Paris, only fourteen 
years ago. 

These travels proved to me to be one of the most fascinating 
books I ever read, and though my interest in them may have been 
heightened by the circumstances under which I read them, I 
cannot but imagine that they would fascinate anyone and any- 
where; there is such an ease and charm in the style; the 
descriptions are so precise and graphic; the anecdotes are so 
various and so singular; there is so much dry humour, and 
unintended personal pathos ; and the regions visited, if taken in 
connection with the date of the visit, are so remote from common 
knowledge. These last comprise Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, 
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Arabia, Syria, Persia, Mesopotamia, Zanzibar, Asia Minor, 
Southern Russia, Constantinople, Bokhara, Afghanistan, the Valley 
of the Indus, Ceylon, Sumatra, and China; but not these only. 
These names do but indicate the extent of the earlier travels. 
Having accomplished these, after many years of absence, Ibn 
Batoutah returned to his own home; but unable to rest, he soon 
resumed his wanderings, and made a tour through Southern Spain 
and Granada. Then once more he returned home; but still the 
traveller’s impulse was strong and unsatiated ; and he presently 
started on a third career of adventure. This time he directed his 
course into the obscure recesses of Africa; he explored the 
Soudan, and advanced as far as Timbuctoo; from which place he 
returned after three years, when he at length rested from his 
labours, the Ulysses of medieval travel. . 

He has one famous rival with whom he at once suggests a com- 
parison, and that is Marco Polo; and, indeed, the two have many 
points of connection. The one, in point of time, follows on the 
heels of the other. Marco Polo was dying at Venice in or about 
the year in which Ibn Batoutah, a youth of twenty-two, began his 
wanderings as a devout pilgrim to Mecca; and again and again, in 
the remotest East, he crossed the track and trod in the very foot- 
prints of his predecessor; he roamed through the same cities, he 
heard the same stories, he observed the same customs, and it is 
interesting to compare the ways in which the two reported or were 
struck by them. 

Systematically done this would no doubt be instructive also; 
but I use the word interesting because I am writing, not as a 
scholar, but simply as one who, stumbling on an unknown book 
accidentally, was attracted by it as one might be by a novel, and 
was pleased almost in the way approved of by Tristam Shandy, 
‘** He knew not why, and cared not wherefore.” 

It is primarily for the benefit of readers of a similar class that I 
am now calling attention to these truly delightful travels, which, 
besides being as trustworthy as those of Marco Polo, are consider- 
ably superior to them in literary style, and in richness of obser- 
vation, and in the fact of their being permeated from end to end 
by the naive personality of their author. Nothing, for instance, 
can be more vivid than his description of his entrance into 
Constantinople, and his reception at the court of the Emperor, 
and of the Greeks at the gate whom he heard murmuring excitedly 
to one another, ‘‘ Look, look, here come the Saracens.” Again, 
there is a charming humour in his account of the way in which, at 
Delhi, he contrived to settle with his tradesmen ; how he frankly 
told them that he had not at that moment a penny for them, but 
begged them to wait till they saw him in the king’s company, 
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and then beset him with their most aggressive importunities, 
assuring them that the king would enquire what was the matter, 
and hearing of his distress would incontinently pay his debts for 
him. Again, there is a poetry like that of the Arabian Nights, in 

_ his description of the storm on the Chinese Seas, with the 
merchants taking to their prayers and vowing to heaven amend- 
ment, whilst an enormous mountain, unknown to any of the 
sailors, seemed to rise before them out of the waves on the horizon, 
with its rocks ready to shatter them. 

The best way, however, to convey a true impression of the book, 
will be to give extracts from it in the author’s own words; and 
since space will allow of only a few of these, I shall select them 
mainly from his descriptions at China, as these will afford us the 
closest connection and continuity, combined with the greatest 
variety of scenes, customs, and incidents, and will enable us also 
to compare him with Marco Polo. 

His general account of the country begins thus :— 

“China is an enormous territory, abounding in every kind of 
wealth, in fruits, in cereals, in gold and silver. No country in 
the world can rival it in these natural riches. It is traversed by a 
river whose name in Chinese means ‘The Water of Life.’ It has 
also another name, which means the ‘ Yellow River.’ It rises 
amongst the mountains near Pekin, and flows through the middle 
of the country to the length of a six month’s journey, till it joins 
the sea at Canton. It is bordered by villages, cultivated fields, 
and orchards, much as the Nile is in Egypt ; only the country here 
is more flourishing, and there are in the river a great number of 
water-wheels. There is plenty of sugar in China, equal to that 
of Egypt, or even better. There are also grapes and plums. I 
myself used to think Damascus plums the most delicious in the 
world; but when I came to China I found out my mistake. In 
short, every fruit that we possess at home has its equal, or even its 
superior, in China. 
‘The Chinese are infidels and worshippers of idols; and they 

burn their dead just. as is done in India. Their king is a Tartar, 
of the family of Gengis-Khan. In each of their towns is a quarter 
reserved for Mussulmans, where they live by themselves, and have 
their mosques for worship and other meetings. They are honoured 
and respected. 
' “The pagans of China eat the flesh of pigs and dogs, which is 
sold publicly in their markets. They are in general well-to-do 
and rich; but they pay too little attention to their food and 
clothing. You may see such men as their considerable merchants, 
men so rich that they can hardly count their treasures, going 
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about with coarse cotton turbans. The great passion of the 
Chinese is the collection of gold and silver plate. They always 
carry a stick tipped with iron, on which they lean in walking, and 
which they call their third leg.” 

After other discursive generalities of this kind, we come pre- 
sently to more detailed information, beginning with a subject which 
some thirty years before had also been specially remarked on by 
Marco Polo—the currency of China. 

“In their commercial transactions,” he says, ‘‘ the Chinese use 
neither gold nor silver. All such coins as come into the country 
are at once melted down into ingots. . . . They buy and sell by 
means of pieces of paper, each of which is as large as the palm 
of a man’s hand, and bears the mark or seal of the Sultan. ... 
When anyone finds himself in possession of one that is worn or 
torn, he takes it to a public office where he receives a new one in 
place of it, and where he gives up the old. No sort of charge is 
made for this transaction, for those who issue these notes are in 
the pay of the Sultan, and the direction of the department is 
confided to one of the principal Emirs of China. If anyone goes 
to market with a piece of gold or silver, nobody will take it or pay 
any attention to him, until he has changed it. into notes, with 
which he can purchase what he pleases.” 

Marco Polo’s account is virtually similar, except that he states 
that for changing the damaged notes for new, the mint makes a 
charge of three per cent. ; and he adds some additional particulars 
as to the nature and preparation ‘of the paper, and the govern- 
ment stamp that was put upon it. I may remark in passing that 
he seems to have curiously misunderstood the nature of this piece 
of financing, for these notes apparently all represented gold, 
whereas Marco Polo imagines that they were designed to make up 
for the want of it, for the ‘‘ Grand Khan,” he declares, ‘“‘ may be 
said to possess the secret of the alchemists.” 

But to return to Ibn Batoutah :—Proceeding with his account of 
the most remarkable characteristics of China, which he passes in 
review before coming to his own adventures in it, the next one 
of importance which he mentions is the artistic nature of the 
people. 

‘The Chinese,” he says, ‘‘are of all nations the one with most 
talent and most taste for the arts. This is a fact generally 
known ; many authors have noticed it in their works, and insisted 
strongly on it. As for painting, no race, Christian or other, is 
able to rival the Chinese. Their talent for it is perfectly extra- 
ordinary. Amongst the wonderful things connected with this 
subject, which I myself have noticed, I may mention that whenever 
I have entered any one of their towns, and have had afterwards 
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occasion to go back to it, I have always found portraits of myself 
and my companions on the walls and on the papers in the 
markets. On one occasion, when I entered the city of Pekin I passed 
through the painter's bazaar, and arrived with my companions at 
the palace of the sovereign, all of us dressed in the costumes of 
our own country. In the evening, when I left the palace, I passed 
on my way back through the same bazaar. Now, I saw my own 
picture, and the pictures of my own companions, painted on pieces 
of paper which were hung up on the walls. Each of us set 
himself to examine the picture of his comrade, and we all found 
that the likenesses were perfect. 

“T have been assured that the Emperor had himself given 
orders to painters to take my portrait; and these had come to 
the palace whilst we were there, and had observed and painted us 
without our being aware of it. It is, at any rate, an established 
custom in China to take the portraits of everyone who passes. 
- through the country. Indeed, the practice is pushed so far with 
them, that if any stranger does anything which obliges him to: 
fly the country, a portrait of him is sent into every province, and 
if anyone anywhere is found resembling it, he is forthwith taken 
into custody.” 

From this slight allusion to the police of the Empire, by a 
somewhat abrupt transition, the author proceeds as follows :— 
‘* When a junk is about to start on a voyage, it is customary 
amongst the Chinese for the admiral and his secretaries to go on 
board and take account of the number of archers; sailors, and 
servants; and it is not till this formality is gone through that 
the vessel is suffered to depart. When the junk returns, the same 
officials again go on board her. They compare the persons on 
board with the number in their register, and if any one of those 
entered is missing, the owner of the vessel is held responsible 
for him. He must give good proof that the individual in question 
is dead, or that he has deserted, or that some accident has befallen 
him. If the owner cannot do this, he is taken and punished. 
Furthermore, the owner is obliged to state in detail every article 
of his cargo, be its value small or great. As soon as all this 
is done, everyone goes on shore, and the custom-house officials 
sit there watching them to see what it is that each one is 
bringing with him. If they detect anything that has not been 
properly declared, the vessel and all its contents is confiscated 
by the Treasury. This is a piece of injustice to which I have 
seen no parallel anywhere else—in no country either infidel or 
Mahometan. I have seen it in China, and seen it in China 
only. In India, however, there was till lately, a practice some- 
what approaching it ; for anyone who was discovered with 
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any goods about him, which he had concealed with intent to 
avoid paying duty on them, was condemned to pay that duty 
eleven times over.” 

Certainly when we read of the custom-house officials, and the 
way in which they scrutinize the disembarking passengers, we 
may well be inclined to say that there is nothing new under 
the sun. Presently Ibn Batoutah turns to the conditions of 
travel in the interior. 

“China,” he says, “‘is of all countries the safest and the 
easiest to travel in. One may go a nine month’s journey without 
a single danger to fear, and this, even though one is laden with 
valuables. At every place where one stops, there is a hostelry, regu- 
larly under the inspection. of an officer, who has with him a troop of 
horse and infantry. Every. evening, after sunset or night-fall, 
the officer enters the hostelry accompanied by his secretary. 
He writes down the names of all the guests who are to pass 
the night there, making them out into a properly authenticated 
list, and when he has done this, he locks the door on them. 
In the morning he returns, calls everyone by name, and makes 
a detailed note about him. He sends with the travellers a person 
whose business it is to conduct them to their next stopping- 
place, and to bring him back a letter from the corresponding 
officer stationed there, stating that all of them have arrived 
safely. If the officer is unable to do that, the conductor in 
charge of the party is held responsible. Such is the arrange- 
ment at all the stopping-places between Canton and Pekin. At 
the hostelries the traveller will find all that he needs in the 
way of provisions—especially fowls and geese. As for sheep, 
they are rare in China.” 

Marco Polo gives an account that is almost exactly similar, 
except that he omits any mention of lists made of the guests, 
and of their tours being “‘ personally conducted.” 


‘¢ From the city of Kambalu (Pekin),” he says, ‘‘ there are many roads leading to the 
different provinces, and upon each of these, that is to say, upon every great high-road, 
at the distance of twenty-five or thirty miles, according as the towns happen to be 
situated, there are stations with houses for the accommodation of travellers, called 
yamb, or post-houses. They are large and handsome buildings, having several well- 
furnished apartments, hung with silk, and provided with everything suitable to persons 
of rank. . . At each station four hundred good horses are kept in constant readiness. 
. . . Even in mountainous districts, remote from the great roads, where there are no 
villages, and the towns are far apart, his Majesty has caused buildings of the same 
kind to be erected, furnished with everything necessary, and provided with the usual 
establishment of horses . . . in all of which the Grand Khan exhibits a superiority over 
every other Emperor, King, or human being.” 


Ibn Batoutah, soon after he has discussed Chinese travelling 
generally, takes up the thread of his personal narrative, and 
begins to give us his own experiences of it. 
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“To return,” he says, “‘ to the particulars of our journey. I 
may say that after our sea voyage, the first Chinese town at 
which we disembarked was Zeitoin. (Tchang-tchou, or perhaps 
Amoy—two neighbouring sea-ports, opposite the island of 
Formosa). Although Zeitoin in Arabic means olives, there are 
no more olive-trees in this city than anywhere else in China or 
in India; only it is the city’s name. It is a large and magni- 
ficent town, where they make damasked velvets. The harbour 
is one of the largest in the world; I may say it is actually the 
largest. I have seen a hundred large junks in it at once, whilst 
as to the smaller ones, they were innumerable. It is an inlet from 
the sea, which enters the land and extends right up to the mouth 
of the river. In this town, as in every other in China, each in- 
habitant has a garden and a field, in the midst of which his house 
stands; and this is why Chinese towns cover such vast areas.* 

“The Mussulmans live in a town or quarter apart. On the 
day of my arrival I saw the same Emir who had arrived in 
India, as ambassador, and bearer of a present, who had started 
in our company, and whose ship had sunk. He saluted me, 
and spoke to the Chief of the Council, who lodged me in a 
charming apartment, where I soon received a succession of visits 
from the principal Mahometan dignitaries, and the principal 
merchants also .. . As these merchants are established in a 
country of unbelievers, it follows that whenever they meet a 
Mussulman they are not a little delighted, and say to themselves, 
* Here is one who comes from the land of Islam.’ 

‘“When the Chief of the Council or Magistrate of this city 
had learnt all about me, he wrote to the Khan, who is the great 
King or Sultan of China, to inform him that I had arrived on 
behalf of the King of India.t I asked the Chief of the Council 


* Compare the account of Marco Polo: ‘* At the end of five days’ journey you arrive 
at the noble and handsome city of Zai-tun, which has a port on the seaward, celebrated 
for the resort of shipping, loaded with merchandize that is afterwards distributed 
through every part of the province of Manji. . . . It is, indeed, impossible to convey 
an idea of the concourse of merchants and the accumulation of goods in this, which is 
held to be one of the most commodionus ports of the world. The quantity of pepper im- 
ported there is so great, that what is carried to Alexandria to supply the wants of the 
western world is probably not more than a hundredth part of the whole. The Grand 
Khan derives a vast revenue from this place, as every merchant is obliged to pay 10 
per cent. upon the amount of his investment. The ships are freighted by them at the 
rate of 30 per cent. for fine goods; 44 per cent. for pepper, aloes, and sandal-wood. As 
for other drugs, and articles of trade in general, 40 per cent., so that it is computed by 
the merchants that their charges, including customs and freight, amount to half the 
value of the cargo; and yet on the half that remains their profit is so considerable 
that they are always disposed to return to the same market. The country is delightful 

_. + «« The river that flows by the port is large and rapid.” 

+ Ibn Batoutah’s adventures are in many respects like Marco Polo’s. He, too, was 
taken into the service of an Eastern potentate—the King of Delhi—and filled many 
posts of the highest trust and honour. 
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+o send someone who might conduct me to the district of Sin- 
Assin (Canton), so that whilst waiting for the Khan’s reply, I 
might visit that part of his dominions. He complied with my 
request, and sent one of his own people to go with me. I 
travelled by river* in a ship like one of our men-of-war, except 
that the men row standing, and all at once, in the middle of 
the vessel, whilst the passengers occupy the spaces fore and aft. 
For the sake of shade, they stretch over the ship awnings, made 
out of a plant of the country, which resembles flax, though it 
is not flax. It is finer than hemp. 

“We travelled on this river for twenty-seven days. Every 
day, a little before noon, we cast anchor at a village, where we 
bought whatever we required, and made our mid-day prayer. 
In the evening we disembarked at another village, and so on 
till we arrived at Canton ... Canton is a town of the first 
magnitude, and its markets are amongst the first. One of the 
largest is the porcelain market, from which they export porcelain 
to the other towns of China, and also to India and Arabia. 

“In the middle of this town is a superb temple, with nine 
gates. Inside each there is a portico, with platforms on which 
the people sit who exhibit the building. Between the second 
and third gates there is a part where there are rooms which 
are entirely occupied by the blind, the infirm, and the mutilated. 
They are clothed and fed by means of pious legacies left to the 
temple. Between the other gates, there are other establishments 
of the same kind; there is a hospital for the sick, a kitchen 
' for preparing food for them, and lodgings for doctors and for 
servants. I was assured that old men past working for their 
livelihood are there clothed and boarded, and that there are 
_also widows and orphans who meet with similar treatment. 
This temple was built by a King of China, who has left this 
city with the villages and garden appertaining to it, as a pious 
foundation for this establishment. His portrait is to be seen in 
the temple, and the Chinese worship it.” 

We may here pause for a moment to see what Marco Polo says 
about a similiar subject. 


The Grand Khan, on being apprised of any respectable family, that had lived in easy 
circumstances, being by misfortune reduced to poverty, or who, in consequence of in- 
firmities are unable to work for their living, or raise a supply of any kind of grain—to a 
family in that position he gives what is necessary for their year’s consumption ; and at 
the customary period they present themselves before the officers who manage this 


* Marco Polo says, ‘‘ Through the midst of it (Canton) passes a river a mile in 
width. This river discharges itself into the sea, at no great distance from the port 
named Zai-tun.” Marco Polo made the journey by land. “The road,” he says, 
“being over hills, across plains, and through woods, in which are found many of those 
shrubs from which camphor is procured. The country abounds also with game.” 
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department of his Majesty’s expenses, and who reside in a palace where the business is 
transacted, to whom they deliver a statement in writing of the quantity furnished to. 
them in the preceding year, according to which they receive also for the present. He 
provides in like manner for their clothing, which he has the means of doing from his 
tenths of silk, wool, and hemp. These materials he has woven into the different sorts of 
cloth, in a house erected for this purpose, where every artizan is obliged to work one 
day in the week for his Majesty’s service. . . . It should be known that the Tartars, 
when they followed their original customs, and had not yet adopted the religion of the 
idolators, were not in the practice of bestowing alms, and when a necessitous man 
applied to them, they drove him away with injurious expressions, saying, ‘‘ Begone with 
your complaint of a bad season which God has sent you. Had he loved you, as it 
appears he loves me, you would have prospered as I do.” But since the wise men of 
the idolators, and especially the baksis (or Buddhist priests), have represented to his 
Majesty that providing for the poor is a good work, and acceptable to their deities, he 
has relieved their wants in the manner stated. 


We will now return to the narrative of Ibn Batoutah, which 
brings us to the following very curious story. It would have been 
a treasure in these days to a Society of Psychical Research, or to 
Theosophists :— 

‘During my stay in Canton,” he proceeds, ‘‘I heard it said that 
there was a very old Sheikh, who numbered more than two hundred 
years, that he neither ate nor drank, nor indulged in any kind of 
dissipation, and that though still endowed with all the spirit of a 
youth, he utterly eschewed the society of all women; and that he 
dwelt in a cavern outside the town, where he gave himself up to 
devotion. To this cavern I betook myself, and saw him at the 
entrance. He was thin; his complexion was very red, or rather 
coppery ; he bore the marks of his pious exercises; and he had 
no trace of a beard. After I had saluted him, he took my hand, 
smelt it as a dog might, and said to the interpreter, ‘ This is a man 
who belongs to one extremity of the world, as we do to the other.’ 
Then he said to me, ‘ You have been the witness of a miracle. Do 
you remember the day of your arrival in the isle where there 
was a temple, and the man there sitting between the idols, who 
gave you six gold pieces?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I remember it well.’ 
He answered: ‘I am that man.’ I kissed his hand. 

‘The Sheikh reflected for a certain time; then he went back 
into his cavern, and never came near us again. One could have 
said that he regretted what he had just told me. We plucked up 
courage, however, and went into the cavern after him, hoping that 
we might be able to surprise him; but not a trace of him was to 
be seen anywhere. One, however, of his companions we did see, 
who held in his hands some Chinese paper money, and who said 
to us, ‘ Take this instead of hospitality, and be off with you.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ said we, ‘but what we wish is to wait for the great 
man.’ 

*“** Him,’ said the other, ‘you never will see again—no, not if 
you waited here ten years. Do not, however, think,’ he added, 
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‘that he is absent. On the contrary, he is present with you at 
this moment.’ 

“T was astonished, and took my departure. I told the story 
afterwards to the Khadi and some others. ‘That,’ they said, ‘ is 
his way of behaving with the strangers who go to visit him. 
Nobody knows what religion he professes; and the person whom 
you thought to be one of his companions, was none other than the 
Sheikh himself.’ ; 

“‘ They informed me that this singular personage had quitted 
the country fifty years ago, and it was only a year since he had 
returned to it; that kings, generals, and great people go to visit 
him, and that he makes presents to them all, worthy of their 
respective ranks ; that every day the fakirs go to see him, and 
that they all receive gifts from him proportionate to their merits ; 
and this, although the cavern in which he dwells contains abso- 
lutely nothing. 

‘One of the friends to whom I spoke on the subject told me the 
following story :—‘I once went,’ he said, ‘to visit this man in the 
cavern, and he took me by the hand. Immediately I imagined 
myself to be in an immense castle, where the Sheikh was sitting 
ona throne. He seemed to me to be wearing a crown upon his 
head, and there were ranged on each side of him lovely female 
attendants, and fruits were incessantly dropping into conduits of 
water that were to be seen flowing before him. I fancied that I 
stooped and took up an apple to eat: and lo! in an instant, I 
perceived that I was in the cave, and the Sheikh was before me 
laughing and making a mock of me. I-was ill for some months 
afterwards, and I did not go again to visit this extraordinary man.’ 
& “ The day after my interview with the Sheikh I left Canton, and 
set out for Zeitoin; and a few days after my arrival there, ‘an 
order came from the Khan to the effect that I should proceed to 
his capital, with all my expenses paid, and every respect shown 
me. I was left free to travel either by -road or river. I decided 
on the latter. 

** They placed at my disposal a delightful vessel—one of those 
used for the journeys of high officers. The Emir sent his com- 
panions with me; other friends came, bringing me an abundance 
of provisions, and the Khadi and the Mahometan merchants did 
the same. We travelled as guests of the Khan. We dined at one 
village, we supped at another; and after a passage of six days we 
arrived at Kandjenfoi—a fine city in an immense plain, surrounded 
by gardens in a way that reminded me of Damascus. 

** As we approached, there came forth to meet us the Sheikh of 
the Mahometans, the Khadi, and the merchants, with flags, drums, 
horns, and trumpets—the band accompanying them. They brought 
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us horses, which we mounted, they themselves going with us on 
foot—all except the Sheikh and the Khadi, who were mounted like 
ourselves, and rode by our sides. 

“The governor of the city and his servants came out to meet 
us also; for the guest of the Khan is held in the highest respect 
by these peoples ; and thus we made our entry into Kandjenfoa. 

** This city has four walls. Between the first and second were 
quartered slaves of the Khan—those who guard the city by day, 
and those who guard it by night. Between the second walls and 
the third are quartered the cavalry, and the Emir in command of 
the city. The Mahometans dwell within the third wall, and there 
we descended, at the house of the Sheikh Zhahir. The Chinese 
dwell within the fourth wall, which comprises the largest of all 
these divisions. The distance from one gate to another in this 
immense city of Kandjenfoi is about two miles. Each house- 
holder has his house, his gardens, and his fields, in the way 
already. 

. I remained at Kandjenfoa for fifteen days. Then I de- 
saul’ China, beautiful as it is, did not please me. On the 
contrary, my spirit was much troubled in thinking how idolatry 
ruled over all this country. This made me feel so wretched and 
desolate that most of the time I remained indoors, and never 
quitted the house, except when absolutely necessary. During my 
whole stay in China, whenever I saw Mahometans, it was as if 
I had met my own family and my nearest relations. 

**A certain friend of mine, by name Albochry, a distinguished 
lawyer, whom I had known in India, and came upon again un- 
expectedly in this place, pushed his goodness so far as to come 
with me four days on my journey, when I left. This Albochry 
had made a great name for himself, and also a large fortune in 
China. He told me he had about fifty pages or male slaves, and 
the same number of women. He kindly made me a present of 
two of each sort, and gave me many things besides. Later on 
I saw his brother in Nigritia. -What a distance—a vast distance 
—lay between them! . 

“ But to return to my journey. As usual I travelled by river; 
dining at one village, supping at the next ; and after a voyage of 
seventeen days, we arrived at the town of Khansa (in reality 
Hang-cheu—called by Marco Polo, Kin-sai). This city is the 
largest I have ever seen on the earth’s surface. If a traveller goes 
through it with the usual halts, it is a three days’ journey from one 
end of it to the other. . 

‘Everyone has his house and garden, which, as we have said, 
is usual all over China. The city is divided into six quarters, as 
I will explain presently. 


é 
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“On my arrival, all the Mahometan magnates came out to meet 
me, with a white flag, drums, trumpets, and horses. The com- 
mandant of the city came out also, with an escort. 

‘‘ We entered the city, which is divided into six quarters. Each 
of them has a separate wall, and one great wall encloses all of 
them. In the first quarter dwell the guards and their officers. I 
heard from the Khadi and others that these number about twelve 
thousand. The day following we entered the second quarter, by a 
gate called the Jews’ Gate. This quarter is inhabited by Jews, 
Christians, and the Turks who worship the sun. The Emir of the 
city is a Chinese, and we passed our second night at ‘his house. 
The day following we entered that of the Mussulman. It is well 
built; the markets are arranged in the fashion of Mahometan 


_ countries; there are mosques, and muezzins. We heard these 


last calling the faithful to mid-day prayer at the very moment when 
we were entering. 

‘Here we were lodged in the house of the descendants of 
Othman, the son of Affan, the Egyptian. This Othman was one of 
the chief merchants, who had taken a fancy to this town, and 
established himself there. The merchants’ quarter is called by 
his name. He has transmitted to his posterity all the respect 
which he enjoyed himself. His sons followed his example in their 
conspicuous charity. The Mussulmans in this quarter are very 
numerous. We remained with our entertainers fifteen days; and 
during this period, day and night, we were always assisting at 
some new festivity. Their meals invariably were served with the 
greatest splendour, and they took me excursions on horseback 
through different parts of their quarter.* 

‘One day they took me to the fourth quarter, which is the 
seat of the Government, and contains the palace of the Grand 
Emir Khortai. At the gate of this quarter my companions quitted 
me; and I was received by the Vizier, who conducted me to the 
Emir’s palace. 

“The fourth quarter is reserved exclusively for persons in the 
service of the Khan, and for his slaves. It is the most beautiful 
of all the six quarters, and it is traversed by three streams. One 
of them is a canal, which leads out of the great river, by means of 
which provisions and fuel are brought into the quarter. Pleasure 
boats are also to be seen on it. The citadel is in the middle of 


* Marco Polo states that he paid many visits to Kin-sai, and explored it thoroughly. 
* According to common estimation,” he says, ‘‘ it is a hundred miles incireuit.” This 
has been considered a gross exaggeration by his commentators; but the evidence of 
Ibn Batoutah gives, at least, some colour to it—especially this incidental remark, which 


shows that even one quarter of the city was large enough to provide a natural field for 
excursions on horseback. 
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this quarter—a gigantic place, and in the middle of the citadel are 
the offices of the Government. The citadel surrounds these offices 
on all sides. They are provided with broad steps, or stages, on 
which are to be seen the workmen, who make magnificent uniforms 
and instruments of war and arms. The Emir Khortai told me 
that there are 1,600 native workmen, and that each of these has 
under him three or four apprentices. They are all slaves of the 
Khan, and have chains on their feet, and live outside the citadel. 
They are allowed to go to the markets, but may not pass beyond 
the gates of their particular quarter, . Every day the Emir 
inspects them, hundred by hundred, and if any one is missing, the 
man above him is responsible. 

‘The custom is that when any one of them has served for ten 
years, his fetters are broken, and he is free to choose one out of 
two conditions: to continue in servitude, but without chains; or to 
go where he will within the Khan’s dominions, so long as he does 
not quit them. At the age of fifty he is freed from all further 
work, and is maintained at the expense of the State. Not only 
that, but anyone in China who attains the age of fifty, can be sup- 
ported by the Treasury ; and a man who attains the age of sixty, 
becomes an infant in the eyes of the Chinese law, and he is no 
longer liable to the penalties ordained by the Khan. 

“‘ The grand Emir Khortai is the principal commandant in China. 
He offered us the hospitality of his palace, and he gave us an 
entertainment, at which all the great people of the city were 
present. He had Mahometan cooks for the occasion to kill and to 
cook the meat. This Emir, in spite of his high rank, presented 
the dishes to us himself, and carved for us with his own hands. 

“We were his guests for three days, and on one occasion he 
sent his son with us to take us for an excursion on the canal.* 
We got into one boat, he into another, and he had with him a 


* “ This town is situated between a lake on the one hand and a large river on the 
other, the waters of which, by a great number of canals, are made to run through 
every quarter of the city, This furnishes a communication by water as well as by 
land, to all parts of the city. There are upon the lakes a great number of pleasure 
barges, calculated to hold ten, fifteen, and twenty persons, being from ten to twenty 
paces in length, with a wide and flat flooring, and not liable to heel over to either side 
in passing through the water. Such persons as take a delight in the amusement 
engage one of these barges, which are always kept in the nicest order, with proper 
seats and tables, together with everything necessary for giving an entertainment. The 
cabins have a flat roof or upper deck, where the boatmen take their place. Inside they 
are painted with a variety of figures; all parts of the vessel are likewise adorned with 
painting. There are windows on each side, which may be kept either shut or open, to 
allow the company, as they sit at table, to look out at the various scenes they pass— 
palaces, temples, convents, gardens, trees growing close to the water’s edge, other boats 
constantly passing, filled in like manner with parties in pursuit of amusement. And 
truly the gratification to be obtained in this manner on the water, exceeds any to be 
obtained from amusements on the land.”—Marco Polo (abridged). 
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company of musicians and singers. They sang in Chinese, in 
Arabic, and in Persian. The son of the Emir especially admired 
this last. They intoned for us a Persian poem, with a burden that 
was repeated over and over again. This had a charming cadence, 
and it recurred so often that I learnt it soon by heart. The sense 
of the words was as follows :— 


Since we have given our hearts to sadness, 
We are fallen into the ocean of care. 
When we stand up for prayer, 

We are strong before the altar. 


‘** A crowd of people met us on the canal in boats. On all sides 
were to be seen gaily-coloured sails, and silken parasols. The 
boats themselves were beautifully painted. Then people began to 
‘charge and to attack each other, and to pelt each other with 
oranges and lemons. : 

‘Tn the evening we returned to the Emir’s. Musicians came 
and sang various songs, all of them very beautiful. 

“The same night a juggler, a slave of the Khan’s, presented 
himself, and the Emir said to him, ‘Let us see one of your 
wonders.’ On this the juggler produced a ball of wood, pierced 
with many holes, through which he passed long cords. He threw 
it up into the air, and it went so high that it presently was lost to 
sight. We were at the time in the middle of the citadel, and it 
was at the hottest season of the year. When only the end of the 
cord was left in his hand, the juggler ordered one of his pupils to 


‘catch hold of it, and climb up into the air, which he did, until he 


disappeared from sight. The juggler called to him three times, 
but received no answer. Then, as if he were angry, he caught up 
a knife, grasped the cord, and disappeared also. Presently he 
threw down on the ground first one of the boy’s hands, then a foot, 
then the other hand, then the other foot, the body, and the head. 
He descended puffing and blowing, and his clothes were spattered 
with blood. He kissed the ground at the Emir’s feet, and said 
something to him in Chinese. The Emir having given him some 
order or other, our gentleman took up the limbs of the boy, and 
put them against each other, in their proper place, and lo and 
behold, the boy got up and stood there as if nothing had happened 
to him. All this astonished me so much, that I began to suffer 
from a palpitation of the heart, as I did at the court of the King 
of India, when I witnessed something analogous. They made me 
take some medicine, which put me right again. The Khadi 
Afkhar, who was sitting beside me, said, ‘By God, the man has 
neither gone up, nor come down again, nor cut up limbs. The 
whole affair is nothing but a piece of jugglery.’ ” 

It was this last astonishing anecdote—all the more astonishing 
because Ibn Batoutah is only one of the many independent 
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witnesses who have described the same phenomenon—that first 
caught my attention, when the book was put into my hands, 
and made me imagine that it would prove of unusual interest ; 
and with this anecdote I must bring my specimens to an end. 
But yet, no; I cannot, cannot close them so abruptly. Two 
others occur to me which particularly took my fancy, and which 
may help further to stimulate a curiosity in the reader, which 
I trust has been already excited. 

The first has reference to something that is familiar to all of us 
—the Roc, the friend of our childhood, as we read of it in 
Sinbad the Sailor. The existence of some such monstrous bird 
seems to have been believed in from time immemorial in the East, 
somewhat as in the West there is a belief in a monstrous marine 
serpent. According to Marco Polo, the stories of the Roc seem to 
come principally from the island of Madagascar, where the in- 
habitants reported that it was seen continually, “‘coming at a 
certain season of the year from the southern regions.” ‘In 
form,” Marco Polo continues, “ it is reputed to resemble the eagle, 
but it is incomparably greater in size, being so large and strong as 
to lift an elephant into the air with its talons, when it lets it fall 
to the ground in order that it may prey upon the carcase. Persons 
who have seen this bird assert that when the wings are spread 
they measure sixteen paces (about forty feet) from point to point. 
The grand Khan having heard this extraordinary revelation, sent 
messengers to the island to examine into the circumstances of the 
country, and the wonderful things told of it. When they re- 
turned they brought with them, as I have heard, a feather of 
the Roc, positively affirmed to have measured ninety spans, and 
the quill point to have been two palms in circumference.” 

Ibn Batoutah’s account is far more romantic, and far better 
reading as a piece of literature, though both may be equally value- 
less as pieces of natural history. I have already alluded to his 
account of the storm in the China Seas, and the strange mountains 
that terrified everyone on the vessel. That account goes on to 
say that, whilst the vessel was being driven straight on this by 
the tempest, the huge mass suddenly was seen to part in the 
middle, and the red light of the sunset streamed through the 
fissure. The moment they saw this a cry went up from the 
sailors, ‘‘ It is the Roc—it is the Roc! If it sees the vessel we are 
lost!” But as good luck would have it, the Roc did not see, but 
spreading its cloudlike wings, went off in another direction. We 
have but to suppose the mountains a cloud, and the whole account 
has every appearance of truth about it, at the same time giving 
us a delightful glimpse into a life whose sky—in a phrase which I 
think is Mr. Pater’s—“‘ was charged with wonders.” 
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I now turn to my last extract, which also I will preface with a 
passage from Marco Polo, relating to the same subject, and 
which again shows how, as a mere piece of literature, the records. 
of the Arab are superior to the Venetian’s. 


“ Beyond the more distant part of the territory of these Tartars,” says Marco Polo, 
‘¢ from whence the skins that have been spoken of are procured, there is another region 
which extends to the utmost bounds of the north, and is called the Land of Darkness, 
because during the greater part of the winter months the sun is invisible, and the 
atmosphere is obscured to the same degree as that in which we find it just about the 
dawn of day, when we may be said to see and not to see... . The Tartars often 
proceed on plundering expeditions against these people ; but being unable to ascertain. 
the way in which they should return homewards, they provide against the chance of 
going astray, by riding mares that have young foals at the time, which last they allow. 
to accompany their dams as far as the confines of their own territory, but leave under 
proper care as svon as they enter the lands of gloom. By-and-bye, when they wish to. 
come back to the regions of daylight, they lay the bridles on the necks of the mares, 
and these, guided by maternal instinct, find their way directly to the spot where they 
left their foals. The inhabitants of the Land of Darkness employ the summer season, 
when they enjoy continual daylight, in catching vast multitudes of ermines, martens, 
foxes, and animals of that kind, the furs of which are more delicate, and consequently 
more valuable than those found in the districts inhabited by the Tartars, who on that 
account are induced to undertake the plundering expeditions already described. .. .” 
[These Tartars themselves, according to Marco. Polo, inhabited a region far north of 
Tartary proper, which could only be reached by a fourteen day’s journey, across 
a wide plain.] ‘This plain,” he says, “is rendered uninhabitable by collections of 
water and springs that render it an entire marsh. This, in consequence of the long 
duration of winter is all frozen over, except for a few months of the year. For the 
purpose, however, of enabling the merchants to frequent their country to purchase 
furs, these people have managed to erect, at the end of each day’s journey, a wooden 
house, to receive and accommodate the merchants. In order to travel over the frozen. 
ground, they construct a vehicle without wheels, which is flat at the bottom, but rises 
with a semi-circular front. For the drawing of these small carriages they keep in readi- 
ness certain animals resembling dogs, and which may be called such, though in size 
they approach asses. Six of these are harnessed to each carriage, which contains only 
the driver, and one merchant with his packages of goods. When the day’s journey has 
been performed, he quits this sledge, together with the dogs, thus changing both from 
day to day, till his journey is accomplished.” 


We will now turn to the account of Ibn Batoutah. 

“Thad a strong desire,” he says, “to enter the Land of Dark- 
ness. One reaches it by way of Bolghar (a town east of the Volga), 
and it is a journey of forty days between the two points. But I 
ended by abandoning my project, on account of the extreme. 
difficulty of the route, and the small advantage I was likely to get 
‘from it. The only way of travelling in this country is in little. 
carriages drawn by dogs; for the desert being covered with ice, 
the feet of man and the shoes of beasts of burden slip on the ice. 
No one enters this desert except rich merchants, who have each 
about a hundred carriages, laden with meat, drink, and fuel. For 
in the desert there are practically neither trees, stones, nor dwell- 
ings. The traveller’s sole guide in this country is a dog who has. 
made the journey many times already. The price of such an. 
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animal reaches to about a hundred thousand dinars. The carriage 
is yoked to his neck, and three other dogs are yoked alongside of 
him. He is the chief, and all the other dogs are guided by him. 
When he stops, they stop also. The master of this animal never 
maltreats or scolds him. When the party have their meals the 
dogs must eat before the men. If this is not done the chief of 
the dogs takes great offence, and runs away and leaves his master 
to his fate. After forty days journey in the desert, the travellers 
encamp near the borders of the Land of Darkness. Each of them 
leaves the goods he has brought at a certain spot in the neighbour- 
hood, and then returns to his own quarters. The day following 
they return to examine their goods. They find placed opposite to 
them skins of ermine, grey squirrel, and sable. If the merchant 
is satisfied with what he sees opposite his parcel, he takes it ; 
if not, he leaves it. Sometimes the inhabitants of the Land of 
Darkness add to what they have deposited; sometimes they take 
it away, and leave the merchandize of the strangers. Those 
who go to this part of the world do not know if the creatures 
with whom they buy and sell are human beings or genii. They 
never see anyone.” 


This last imaginative touch is characteristic of the spirit that 


- gives life and feeling to the whole of Ibn Batoutah’s writings; and 


I can only express in conclusion, in the interest of desultory 
readers, a wish which on higher grounds will, no doubt, be echoed 
by students—that we had some good English translations of so 
curious and so charming a work, a translation which should do 
justice to the style of the original, and should be illustrated with 
notes by some really competent editor. 


A Dersuttrory Reaper. 
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Ir is ten years since such a gathering has been held by the 
Anglican Communion as the Pan-Anglican Conference now sit- 
ting at Lambeth; and during this time there have been many 
gaps made in the ranks of the Anglican hierarchy. Besides 
which many fresh subjects have come to the front during the last 
decade, which will find their way on the agenda paper, which must be 
discussed and deliberated upon. These prelates come at the invita- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England and 
Metropolitan, and who would seem to hold, if not by conciliar 
authority, by privileged prescription and usage, the position of 
Patriarch of the whole Anglican Episcopate. They will group 
round the chair of Canterbury, as the Vatican Bishops did round 
the occupant of the See of Old Rome in 1870, although, if intelli- 
gence, right reason, and a true Catholic tradition, and not 
numbers, be regarded, we may imagine the centre of gravity in 
matters of ecclesiastical interest to have shifted, now-a-days, from 
Rome to Canterbury. A Patriarch or chief father, chief of the 
fathers of the Church, has been defined to be (as the name thus 
implies) the chief bishop over several kingdoms or provinces, as an 
archbishop is over several dioceses. As, therefore, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is Primate of all England, so is he the Patriarch of 
what has been euphemistically called Greater Britain. The 
Patriarch is chief of the primates, and as in the early days of 
Christianity in this island there were three primacies (London, 
York, and St. David’s, or Caerleon), according to this definition 
one of them was a Patriarch. In the time alluded to, the Arch- 
bishop of London was the Patriarch, but since that time the seat 
of the Primacy has been transferred to Canterbury, in point of fact 
it was so removed by St. Augustine himself. It is, then, to Canter- 
bury, as the centre of unity of the Anglican Communion throughout 
the world, these bishops, whether archbishops, metropolitans, or 
simple missionary bishops, are come. This universal episcopate 


—on which the sun never sets—has collected from north, south, 


east and west— From Greenland’s icy mountains 


From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
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in the words of Bishop Heber’s missionary hymn—not only from 
Great Britain, England, Scotland, and Ireland, but from Greater 
Britain, America, Canada, India, the West Indies, Columbia, 
Rupertsland, and Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, China, and Japan, the islands of the Pacific, and the 
Falkland Islands, Ceylon, Borneo, and Honolulu, and Madagascar, 
together with Bishops-Suffragan and returned “ Colonials,” and 
are now surrounding in solemn conclave the occupant of the 
chair of St. Augustine, as the papa alterius orbis. 

1. In one sense this Patriarchate may not seem to carry the 
same weight or conciliar authority as the ancient Patriarchates 
of the undivided church, which were five in number, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Old Rome, and New Rome, i.e. Constantinople. 
But in another sense it carries much greater, as not only has the 
Anglican Communion held a very unique position from the first, 
but its outgrowth, with the spread of the Anglo-Saxon race and 
language, especially in these latter days, is simply ‘marvellous ; 
and with regard to its intelligence, its freedom, its learning, its 
power of expansion, its orthodoxy, its zeal as well as ubiquity, 
it stands simply unrivalled, fulfilling and illustrating, as it does, 
the well-known Vincentian canon, ‘“ Universality, antiquity, and 
consent.” 

Indeed, from the earliest foundation of Christianity, the collec- 
tive episcopate has been the medium of Church authority, and it 
followed that a hierarchy was necessary to the action of the 
collective episcopate. This authority of the Church’s officers 
depended on their unanimity, which followed, as a matter of 
course, in the time of the Apostles, because they were inspired. 
‘Tt seemeth good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” was the formula 
summing up the deliberations of the first Council of Jerusalem, and 
this unanimity on the part of their successors was secured by a 
** system of metropolitans,* which dates from sub-Apostolic times, 
and was in full action during the second century. Harmony, 
again, was secured among the metropolitans by a system of 
Patriarchs—égapyo. rijs (exarchs of the diocese)—which 
existed before the first (icumenical Council, that of Nice (825) ; 
but it assumed a more regular form in the second General Council, 
that of Constantinople (381), in the ninth and seventeenth canons. 
The sixth canon of the Council of Nice (at which there were 
British bishops, as well as at the Council of Arles in Gaul, 314, 
long before the Roman mission of St. Augustine) seems to have 
been designed to give a more settled shape to those indefinite forms 
of Patriarchal jurisdiction,t which was not created by positive 


* Joyce’s Acts of the Church, p. 12. 
t Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, vol. i., p. 67. 
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laws, but the growth of the Church’s organization; and the 
authority exercised by the See of Rome (especially in the matter 
of the suburbican provinces) was laid down as a model, by which 
the relation of the Metropolitan of Alexandria to his brethren in 
Egypt, and the adjoining districts, should be determined, according 
to Ruffinus. 

But the institution of Patriarchates received a more formal sanc- 
tion at the first Council of Constantinople (381), though it does not 
appear, as Socrates (v. 8) has been sometimes understood to say, 
that they were first constituted by this Council. The reference 
which it makes to the Council of Nice in the second canon, 
shows that it only gave shape and definiteness to an ancient 
institution. The reason assigned by the Council itself (canon 
2), and alluded to by Socrates, is the necessity of obviating 
those intrusions to which the Arian disputes had not unnaturally 
given occasion. Thus, while St. Gregory Nazianzen had been 
consecrated as Bishop of Constantinople, by Meletius, the Primate 
of Antioch, Peter, Primate of Alexandria, had sent bishops who 
had consecrated Maximus the Cynic to the same See. Here was 
a ready opening to disputes, which could only be obviated by 
some definite and binding law. Yet because the Church’s system 
was only the growth and unfolding of principles which were 
implied in the very existence of the Christian society, therefore 
its organization went on expanding itself independently of any 
positive enactments. The general authority of the See of 
Antioch (and there is no historical doubt of St. Peter's at least 
temporary occupation of this See, which one might think should 
give it precedence to Old Rome, which lays claim to St. Peter’s 
chair) was recognized, indeed, by the second canon of Constan- 
tinople, as it had been by the sixth canon of Nice. But the 
relation of its Patriarch to the metropolitans within his district 
was not determined, and a few years later we find him recom- 
mended, especially by Innocent I., for reasons a modern Pope 
of Rome would not now use, to assimilate the usage in his 
Patriarchate to that which appears to have been the practice of 
the Patriarchate of Rome. 

In this way we notice the gradual growth of that organization* 
by which it was proposed to secure the unity of the Church. As 
its episcopate was held to be one, intrusted with a single com- 
mission and exercising a single power, it was essential that its 
territorial extension throughout the world should be accompanied 
by such relation between its parts as should preserve the har- 
mony of that action. Such a relation among the Church’s rulers 
led to the formation of what may be called a hierarchy. It was 


* Wilberforce’s Principles of Church Authority, pp. 90-9 (passim). 
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not the introduction of any new principle; the hierarchy was 
merely the form into which the one body of the Church grew, 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. It was only the expand- 
ing of those organs which are implied when it is said that the 
Church is a living whole. An organized body must of necessity 
imply parts; these parts must of necessity arrange themselves, 
since the unity of the whole body was a condition of their arrange- 
ment; it must needs unfold itself in some such form as the 
wisdom of God in fact provided. So that the Metropolitan and 
Patriarchal systems were not an afterthought, added on-to the 
system of Episcopacy, but merely that form and arrangement of 
Episcopacy which the law of its unity, and the obligation of acting 
as a body, made a necessary condition of its growth. For the 
hierarchy was only an organized episcopacy. Just as an oak im- 
plies the existence of leaves and boughs, though no such things 
are to be seen in its infant state, so these future ramifications of 
the Church’s hierarchy were implied in the very conception of the 
Christian Kingdom, as it was instituted by our Lord and estab- 
lished by His Apostles. 

By parity of reasoning, owing to the recent marvellous growth 
of the British Empire (now a seventh part of the world’s surface 
and a sixth portion of the world’s inhabitants), the rapid spread 
of the Anglo-Saxon race and language, in both hemispheres, from 
Quebec to Canton, from New Zealand to the Himalayas, the de- 
velopment of our commerce, and the foundation of young and 
vigorous communities, connected with our Imperial Federation, in 
all parts of the world, the colossal proportions of England’s im- 
perial power and its magnificent future, the consequent advance of 
the Anglican Church and unprecedented increase of the Angli- 
can Episcopate—the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England, and Metropolitan, has come to be regarded, as it were by 
tacit consent and a sort of intuition, through the filial love and 
devotion of members of the Anglican Church, both at home and 
throughout the world, as the Patriarch of this new Patriarchate of 
Greater Britain. 

2. The numbers of prelates attending the Lambeth Conference 
may not be so imposing as those which attended the Vatican 
Council in 1870, which were as one to seven. At the last Con- 
ference at Lambeth, in 1878, there were exactly one hundred 
bishops, whereas those at the Vatican numbered some seven hundred 

all told. But we must not only count votes but weigh them. 
Each bishop attending at Lambeth represents some important 
diocese in some flourishing community, and the English bishops 
of the Home Episcopate are the very flower of their order. The 
Vatican Council, it is well known, was packed by a number of 
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Italian bishops without any dioceses at all—titular bishops only, 
or bishops in partibus, so that the Italian element largely pre- 
dominated, and, in fact, swamped the Teutonic or German element. 
The large influential minority on that occasion was composed of 
some of the greatest theologians and scholars of the day, but the 
ultramontane, or Italian element, formed no part of that minority. 
Then, again, it must be remembered that at the first great Gicu; 
menical Council (that at Nicwa), which settled the Creed of the 
Church, there were only 250 bishops present, according to Euse- 
bius, although their number was set down by St. Athanasius, 
the young deacon of Alexandria, who accompanied his bishop, 
Alexander, who was an eye-witness and himself a member of the 
Council, as three hundred and eighteen—exactly the number of 
Abraham’s servants, which parallel was noticed by Ambrose and 
others. Theoderet, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Gelasius, Ruffinus, and 
Sozomen speak of about three hundred.* But its members, like 
the Pan-Anglican Conference, came from all parts of the world, 
including two or three from our own island, to give their testi- 
mony to the Divinity of our Lord, as against Arius—though most 
of them were Greeks, and not Latins. But some of the members 
were pre-eminent for their sanctity and learning, and among them 
we meet with Hosius of Cordova, Cecilian of Carthage, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia and of Cesarea ; Paphnutius of the higher Thebais (who 
had one eye bored out and his legs cut off during Maximin’s per- 
secution), Paul of Neocesarea (who had his hands burnt by the 
hot irons commanded to be applied to him by Licinus), Spiridion 
of Cyprus, James of Nisibis, both honoured as workers of miracles, 
and from three Eastern Patriarchates, Alexander of Alexandria, 
Eustathius of Antioch, and Macarius of Jerusalem—members of 
the Council about whom Eusebius + could write: ‘‘ Some were 
celebrated for their wisdom, others for the austerity of their lives 
and for their patience, others for their modesty, some were very 
old, and some full of the freshness of youth.” Theoderet adds :{ 
‘* Many shone from Apostolic gifts, and many bore in their bodies the 
marks of Christ.” Again, at the last of the first four General Gicu- 
menical Councils—which Pope Gregory, first and greatest of that 
name, likened to the four Holy Gospels—that of Chalcedon (451), 
summoned by Marcianus, which condemned the Eutychian heresy, 
there were only one hundred and fifty bishops present. The first 
Synod of Carthage (251) concerning the Novatian heresy was 
composed of a great number of bishops, and of some priests and 
deacons (probably, like Athanasius, assistants of their bishops) ; 


* Hefele’s History of Christian Councils, p. 271. 
t Eusebius, Vita Const. iii. 9. 
t Theoderet, Hist. Eccl., i. 7. 
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and when the same subject was referred to the Synod at Rome, 
under Pope Cornelius, the same year, there were only sixty bishops 
present, not counting the priests and deacons. In the third cen- 
tury, at the pretended Synod of Sinuessa (303), situated between 
Rome and Capua, there were assembled no fewer than three hun- 
i dred bishops, besides many priests—a number quite impossible, 
i according to Hefele,* for that country and in time of persecution. 
i There were present at the Spanish Council, Elvira or Illiberis 
(805)—a Synod which, more than any other, has been an occasion for 
many learned researches and controversies—only nineteen bishops, 
| and about twenty-four priests (who were seated at the Synod like 
| the bishops), whilst the deacons and laity stood up. The decrees, 
| however, proceeded only from the bishops, for the synodical acts 
i always employed this formula, Episcopi universi dixerunt. On the 
|! other hand, at the celebrated Council of Arles, in Gaul (814), 
f which was a General Council of the West (or of the Roman 
y Patriarchate), but which St. Augustine strangely calls plenarium 
| | concilium, concilium universe Ecclesie (for it was only Ecclesia 
} universa occidentalis, and not the Universal Church in its fullest 
i sense), there were no fewer than six hundred bishops assembled, 
i according to some traditions. Baronius, relying on a false reading 
in St. Augustine, gives the number at two hundred. Dupir thought 
there were only thirty-three bishops at Arles, because that is the 
i number indicated by the title of the letter of the Synod addressed 
] to Pope Sylvester, and by the list of persons which is found in 
several MSS. But whatever may be the number, all the provinces 
of the Constantine Empire were represented, and among the list 
we find three British bishops (who, from earliest times, showed 
great aptitude for conciliar work), Adelfius of London, Restitutus of 
York, and Dubritius of Llandaff or Caerleon. British bishops were 
also found at the Council of Sardica (847) and Ariminum (859). 
@go conclude our list, at the Synod of Ancyra (the capital of 
i » place. 814, certainly a very celebrated council, on the subject of 
” the lapsi, although there are three lists of bishops, we can only 
gather that there were from twelve to eighteen present, the actual 
number being undecided by the Libellus Synodicus. Yet this is j 
considered a conciliwm plenarium, i.e. a General Council of the 
Churches of Asia Minor and Syria. And the same number 
assisted at the Synod of Neocesarea, a short time afterwards 
(814-825), but the Libellus Synodicus reckons twenty-four of them. 
Beside these accredited numbers of the councils of the first three 
centuries (the great age of councils) those of the Pan-Anglican 
Conference of 1878 will cut a not unimposing figure. 


Hefele’s History of Christian Councils, p. 127. 
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We Archbishops [so runs the Bishops’ address], Bishops Metropolitan, and other 
Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church, in full communion with the Church of England, 
one hundred in number, all exercising superintendence over Dioceses, or lawfully com- 
missioned to exercise episcopal functions therein, assembled, many of us from the most 
distant parts of the earth, at Lambeth Palace, in the year of our Lord 1878, under the 
presidency of the most reverend Archibald Campbell, by Divine Providence Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England; after receiving in the private chapel 
of the said Palace the blessed sacrament of the Lord’s Body and Blood, and after 
having united in prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, have taken into our con- 
sideration various definite questions submitted to us, affecting the condition of the 
Church in divers parts of the world.—(Encyclical Letter of the Pan-Anglican Bishops to 
the Faithful, p. 9.) 

But, as we observed above, when we weigh the names which are 
appended to this Encyclical letter, which was rendered in both 
Greek and Latin, to the ‘‘ Faithful in Christ,” as well as count 
them, we notice (though it is invidious to make comparisons of 
such world-renowned reputations) the names of prelates eminent 
for their theological learning, their missionary zeal, their adminis- 
trative ability, their eloquence and experience, their scholarship 
and exegetical powers, and their devotion to the cause of the 
Church and the faith of the Gospel, second to none. The three 
Primates of England, Ireland, and Scotland, who appeared at the 
last Conference, are no longer with us. The ripe scholarship of a 
Wordsworth and Moberley has passed away, Fraser and Woodford 
are gone, but we have Dr. Benson, Dr. Temple, Dr. Harold Browne, 
Dr. Harvey Goodwin still with us; the eloquence of Bishops 
Magee and Alexander may still be heard; and though the Church 
of Scotland has suffered the irreparable loss of Dr. Cotterill, 
Bishop of Edinburgh, and the Secretary of Committees at the 
last Conference, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Secretary 
of the Conference, is yet to the front in the same capacity. 

8. We come now to discuss the term or definition used to 
designate this meeting of Anglican bishops. It is called a conference, 
a term which does not fall under any of the categories into which 
ecclesiastical councils are divided. We have, it is true, in most 
dioceses at present (Worcester only excepted) diocesan conferences ; 
but these are representative gatherings of the clergy and laity of the 
diocese, who meet annually for discussion and passing of resolutions, 
which are not, we must add, the same as the diocesan synods.* 
The latter are composed of representative clergy only, who form 
a consultative body with which the bishop takes counsel ; but these 
only obtain in certain dioceses, such as Lincoln, Ely, Lichfield, 
Salisbury, and one or two more, the first of the kind, in our time, 
having been called by Bishop Philpotts at Exeter in the case of 
Mr. Gorham. Such a conference or synod of bishops could not be 
any more than a Church congress, which is composed of laity and 


* Twelve Addresses by Bishop Wordsworth, p. 155. 
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clergy without any representative status, but whose members come 
from all parts of the country and discuss the burning questions of 
the day in some convenient centre, without passing any resolution, 
and which is nothing else than a huge debating society. Nor does 
this conference fall under any of the well-known divisions of eccle- 
siastical assemblies, eight in number, which are well known to 
students of Church History. It is not (1) a wniversal or ecumenical 
council, for although the Pan-Anglican prelates come from all parts 
of the world (universe), it is confined to bishops of the Anglican 
communion. It is not attended by bishops of the Roman Church, 
nor are the Patriarchs of the East invited. The meeting is confined 
entirely to prelates of the English Church. Nor is it a council of 
the second rank, though it comes nearer to these than any other. 
These were (2) general councils or synods of the Latin or Greek 
Church, at which were present the Bishops and other privileged 
persons either of the whole Latin or of the whole Greek Church, 
and thus only the representatives of their respective communions. 
As the Pan-Anglican Conference consists only of bishops of the 
Anglican Communion it seems entitled to take this second rank. 
But if this be too ambitious, it might be placed in the third class, 
where the bishops of only one patriarchate or primacy, or of only one 
kingdom or nation, assembled under the presidency of the Patriarch, 
or Primate, or First Metropolitan, and which are called national or 
patriarchal or primatial councils (3), and which frequently received 
the name of universal or plenary (uwniversale et plenarium), though 
we incline to give it second rank. It is certainly more than a 
Provincial synod (4), which is formed of the metropolitans of a 
province with his suffragan bishops and other privileged persons. 
It would hardly come under the fifth head, which is something 
intermediate between the third and fourth classes, where bishops 
of several contiguous provinces united for the discussion of 
subjects of common interest, called Councils of Several United 
Provinces, which rank lower than the national or primatial synod, 
inasmuch as the complete provinces of a nation or primacy are 
represented in them. A conference of all the bishops of one 
communion is naturally far beyond the sixth class, diocesan 
synods, which, as we observed above, is an ecclesiastical assembly 
of clergy only, presided over by their bishop or his vicar-general, 
for consultative purposes. The seventh class of councils were of a 
peculiar and abnormal character—known as ovvodo 
(Synods of Residents), which were often held at Constantinople— 
when the Patriarchs of Constantinople assembled around him those 
bishops from foreign parts who happened to be staying (évSnpodvres) 
in the imperial city, for the discussion of the burning questions of 
the day, and decision of contests between the bishops themselves. 
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Last of all (8) there appear in history not a few mixed councils 
(concilia mixta), assemblies in which the ecclesiastical and civil 
rulers of a kingdom meet together to take counsel on the affairs of 
Church and State. Such‘councils we come across particularly at 
the beginning of the middle ages—not unfrequently in France, in 
Germany, in England, Spain, and Italy—and whose decisions were 
often promulgated in the form of royal decrees.* 

To neither of these two latter categories could the Pan-Anglican 
Conference possibly belong, and, taking a careful survey of the eight 
different kinds of councils, we should feel disposed to assign its 
place to the second or third classes, with a strong leaning to a 
council of the second rank, a general council or synod. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that the conference is a voluntary 
assembly of bishops, and not a general council in the strict sense of 
that term. It possesses; no conciliar authority, and it cannot of 
itself alter the constitution, laws or rules of the Anglican Church, 
though, of course, its utterances carry great weight. 

4. Nor does the Lambeth Conference lay claim to wcwmenicity, 
although its members come literally from divers parts of the world. 
Universal, indeed, in one sense it is, because the bishops are repre- 
sentatives of dioceses in all parts of both hemispheres; but this 
fact would not alone make it wcumenical. The conference is 
composed of the bishops of one communion only—the Anglican— 
and as the representatives of the five old Patriarchates, which go to: 
make up the rest of the Catholic Church, are absent, it is absurd to 
call it ecumenical. Nor if a claim for such a title be set up, would 
that be sufficient to establish the fact. We remember that the 
Vatican Council of 1870 called itself cecumenical, and is still so 
regarded by the Roman Catholic Church. But the claim cannot 
be established, for there were no bishops of the Anglican and 
- Eastern Churches present, who resented such aclaim. It consisted 
of bishops of the Roman Church alone, and, therefore, the Vatican 
Council is entitled to take no higher rank than that of the Lambeth 
Conference—a general council or synod. It is all very well to put 
forth claims, but these claims have to be substantiated, and all the 
world knows, as a historical fact, that neither the Anglican nor 
Oriental Churches were represented at the Council which met at 
Rome. Not one of these Pan-Anglican bishops who met at 
Lambeth received any invitation at all to attend the Vatican Council. 
The descendants of Paulinus, Dubritius, and St. Davids, the spiritual 
sons of St. Patrick, St. Columba and St. Austin were conspicuous 
by their absence. No modern Anselm, no Chichele, no Wykeham, 
no Lanfranc, no Langton, no Laud, no Andrewes, no Bull, no Taylor, 
no Pearson, graced the councils at Rome by their presence. The 


* Hefele’s History of Christian Councils, p. 5. 
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occupants of the old episcopal thrones of Canterbury and York, and 
London and Winchester and Durham, and their suffragans, the 
Bishops of Scotland and Ireland, as well as those of the Colonies, 
were simply ignored. They were passed over as if they had no 
ecclesiastical existence, no historical hierarchy, no historical creeds 
or sacraments, no orders or apostolic succession. They were simply, 
as far as Rome’s action went, blotted out from the map of Chris- 
tendom. They were regarded as Dissenters or members of the 
Reformed Churches abroad. Was not England then represented at 
the Vatican Council? Not by the old historical hierarchy of this 
country, whose episcopal succession was blended in the person of 
St. Chad, Bishop of Lichfield, but by the Anglo-Roman body in this 
Kingdom, which set up a rival episcopate, altar against altar, and 
a brand-new hierarchical organization in 1850, whose bishops do 
not represent the old episcopal succession of this country, but only 
possess foreign orders, introduced into this country quite recently 
from Continental sources, lineal successors of those vicars-general 
who before the Papal aggression rejoiced in the titles of Melipotamus, 
Cambysopolis, Hierapolis, &c. in partibus infidelium. 

"The bishops of the four oldest Patriarchates were unrepresented, 
although the Pope tried his utmost to induce them to attend. No 
Greek, or Russian, or Oriental bishop found their way to the 
Vatican any more than the Anglican episcopate. How then could 
the Council be truly called cecumenical? True, the Pope made 
overtures to them, but we all know how these tentative efforts were 
reciprocated. The late Pope (Pius IX.) was possessed, it appears, 
with the ambition of ruling more widely than his predecessors. 
He not only ventured on the Papal aggression in this country in 
1850, but he tried to extend his power over the Greek Church. He 
addressed, with a view to pave the way to the Vatican Council, a 
solemn pastoral letter to the members of that Church, in which he 
claimed their obedience on the usual ground of his being the heir of 
St. Peter, and St. Peter being the rock on which the Church is 
built. He adduces also the texts concerning the keys, and the 
indefectibility of Peter’s faith, and his having the sheep committed 
to him. 

This attack upon the Greek Church was not made with impunity, 
and by way of reply there was printed at the Patriarchal Press in 
Constantinople “An Encyclic Letter to all the Orthodox,” signed 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
the Patriarch of Antioch, the Patriarch of Jerusalem (four out of 
the five ancient patriarchs of Christendom), and their respective 
synods. It is true that the Sees of the Patriarchs are now poor, 
and under the civil government of Turks, but the bishops them- 
selves are not the less the representatives of the ancient bishops of 
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those sees—sees as old as Rome itself; nay, in the case of 
Jerusalem and Antioch still order. 

The four Patriarchs complain of the attempt of the Pope to sow 
division in their churches by his unscriptural and uncatholic 
claim. 

For some time the attacks of Popes in their own persons had 
ceased, and were conducted only by means of missionaries; but 
lately, he who succeeded to the See of Rome in 1847, under the 
title of Pope Pius IX., published an Encyclical Letter, addressed to 
the Easterns, which his emissary had scattered about like a plague 
coming from without. They speak of “ the Seven Gicumenical 
Councils,” by which they mean those which preceded the second 
Council of Nice, where the ‘‘ worship of images” was established. 
The Westerns count that Council the seventh General Council, the 
Easterns the eighth. ‘The lightning of the anathema of these 
Councils,” say the Patriarchs, “‘ strikes the Papacy, because it has 
adulterated the Creed by its additions, which the Demon of 
Novelty dictated to the all-daring schoolmen of the Middle Ages, 
and to the Bishops of the Older Rome, venturing all things for lust 
of power.” 

Proceeding to a formal refutation of the propositions contained 
in the Pope’s letter, they say: ‘‘ The Church of Rome founds its 
claim to be the throne of St. Peter only on one single tradition ; 
while Holy Scripture, Fathers and Councils attest that this dignity 
belongs to Antioch ; which, however, never on this account claimed 
exemption from the judgment of Holy Scriptures and synodical 
decrees” (it must be remembered that the Church of Rome holds 
the tradition that Peter was Bishop of Antioch for several years 
before he was Bishop of Rome). , 

If the Church had not been founded on the Rock of Peter’s 
Confession (which was a common answer on the part of the 
Apostles), but on Cephas himself, it would not have been founded 
at all on the Pope, who, after he had monopolised the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, used them in the way which is manifest from 
history. 

The Patriarchs, after refuting the other usually quoted passages 
referring to St. Peter, continue: ‘‘ His Holiness says that the 
Bishop of Lyons, the holy Ireneus, writes in praise of the Roman 
Catholic Church, ‘It is fitting that the whole church, that is 
the faithful everywhere, shall come together, because of the pre- 
cedency in this Church, in which all things have been preserved by 
all the faithful, the traditions delivered by the Apostles.’” Who 
doubts that the old Roman Church was apostolic or orthodox? 
, Would any one of the fathers, or ourselves, deny her canonical 
privileges in the Order of the Hierarchy, so long as she remained 
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governed purely according to the doctrines of the Fathers, walking 
by the unerring Canon of Scripture and the Holy Synods? But 
who is so bold as to dare to say that if Irenzus were to live again, 
he, seeing the Church of Rome failing of the ancient and primitive 
apostolic teaching, would not himself be the first to oppose the 
novelties and self-sufficient determination of the Roman Church? 
When he heard of the vicarial and appellate jurisdiction of the Pope, 
what would he not say, who in a small and almost indifferent 
question, respecting the celebration of Easter, so nobly and trium- 
phantly opposed and extinguished the violence of Pope Victor, in 
the free church of Christ? Thus, he who is adduced as a witness 
of the supremacy of the Roman Church proves that its dignity is not 
that of a Monarchy : nor even of arbitration, which the blessed Peter 
himself never possessed, but a brotherly Prerogative in the 
Catholic Church, and an honour enjoyed on account of the celebrity 
and prerogative of the city. 

In like manner the Patriarchs refer to Clement, and afterwards 
to other ancient authorities, to overthrow the Pope’s claim, which 
these four Patriarchs of the East do effectually, and in a dignified 
manner. 

The outcome of all this was that none of the Oriental bishops 
came to the Vatican Council; the Greek Church as well as the 
Russian and Anglican Churches were unrepresented. The Pope of 
New Rome (Constantinople) was conspicuous by his absence, and 
therefore the Vatican Council had no more right to claim the title 
of cumenical than the Lambeth Conference. But this is the 
modest account the Conference gives of itself :— ' 

The method (for promoting union) which first naturally suggests itself is that 
which, originating with the inspired Apostles, long served to hold all the churches of 
Christ in one undivided and visible communion. The assembling, however, of a true 
General Council, such as the Church of England has always declared her readiness to 
resort to, is in the present condition of Christendom unhappily but obviously impossible. 
The difficulties attending the assembling of a synod of all the Anglican Churches, though 
different in character and less serious in nature, seem to us, nevertheless, too great to 
allow of our recommending it for present adoption. The experiment, now twice tried, 
of a conference of bishops called together by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
meeting under his presidency, offers at least the hope that the problem, hitherto un- 
solved, of combining together for consultation representatives of churches so differently 
situated and administered, may find in the providential course of events its own 


solution.”—(Encyclical Letter of the Pan-Anglican Bishops [1878] to the Faithful, 
pp- 11, 12.) 


5. It goes without saying that if the Pan-Anglican Conference 
does not lay claim to cecumenicity, it makes no pretensions to 
infallibility. In this point especially Anglicanism is differentiated 
from Vaticanism. Vaticanism is a centralized despotism, which 
claims the universal allegiance of mankind by an assertion of 
supreme infallibility—not now the infallibity of a council, but the 
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infallibility of the Pope. Not content with the modest primacy 
accorded to the See of Rome, because its bishop was Pope of the 
great imperial city of Old Rome (as on the same ground the 
Patriarch of Constantinople held the second rank because he was 
the Pope of New Rome), the Pope claimed a supremacy in the 
Middle Ages which has developed into the Papal infallibility of 
these latter times. The Pope’s infallibility, when he speaks 
ex cathedra on faith and morals, has been declared, with the assent 
of the bishops of the Roman Church, to be an article of faith 
binding on the consciences of every Christian. His claim to the 
obedience of his spiritual subjects has been declared in like manner, 
without any practical limit or reserve, and his supremacy, without 
any reserve of civil rights, has been similarly affirmed to include 
everything which relates to the discipline and government of the 
Church throughout the world. And these doctrines, we now know 
on the highest authority, it is of necessity to salvation to believe. 
On this subject we have the latest utterances of one who may be 
considered to hold the highest authority in this country, qualified 
to speak on this subject. Indeed, he is credited with the respon- 
sibility of pressing the doctrine of Papal Infallibility upon the 
Roman Church, which would be (in this country at all events) an 
“end of all controversy.” Cardinal Manning says: ‘‘ We see that 
the whole Ecclesia Doceus, the universal episcopate represented 
by 700 of its members united to their head, less only perhaps 
three, bore witness to the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff.’”’* 
Again, “‘ The Vatican Council defined the two principal truths of 
the natural and supernatural order: the one that the existence of 
God can be certainly known by the things that are made,t the 
other that the Roman Pontiff, in defining the faith and law of God 
by divine assistance, is guarded from all error.”{ These two truths 
are the two principles of divine certitude. The one is the infalli- 
bility of the light of reason in the natural order. The other is 
the infallibility of the Church in its Head by a perpetual divine 
assistance. Further on the Cardinal says, ‘‘ The nineteenth cen- 
tury, by reason of its special intellectual observations, stood in 
need of these two definitions of the Vatican Council. They meet 
the two great wounds of the world, namely an irrational scepticism 
and a mutilated Christianity. Sapientia edificavit sibi domum. 
For nearly nineteen hundred years the sanctuary of the faith has 
been rising and expanding. The lineal identity of the faith is 
perfect in all time, and in all the world. But the perpetual 
contradictions of the world have compelled deeper mental concep- 


* Religio Viatoris, p. 82. By Cardinal Manning, 1888. 
t Constit. Dogm. de Fidi. 
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tions, and more precise verbal enunciation of the one immutable 
truth. And as the truth has been elaborated, the sacred termi- 
nology of faith has been defined and fixed. Therefore they who 
are within the fold are unius labii; those that are without cannot 
understand each other’s speech and have ceased to build.”* But 
have they ceased to build? Whatever the Greek Church may 
have done, the Anglican branch of the Church Catholic may point 
to these bishops come from all parts of the habitable globe, and 
whose hundred sees have been erected within the last century, 
more or less, to hold their third Conference at Lambeth. Angli- 
canism may be a more modest platform, and not so high-sounding 
a@ name as Vaticanism, but it is more scriptural, more in accor- 
dance with the primitive model and the dictates of right reason. 
It asserts the autonomous prerogatives of national and indepen- 
dent Churches. At their first Conference in 1867 (which took 
place after the promulgation of the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception) the Prelates write in their letter to the Faithful in the 
following words :— 

And now we exhort you in love that ye keep whole and undefiled the faith once 


delivered to the Saints, as ye have received it of the Lord Jesus. We entreat you to 
watch and pray, and to strive heartily with us against the frauds and subtleties where- 
with the faith has been aforetime, as it is now, assailed. 

We beseech you to hold fast as the sure word of God all the canonical scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament; and that by diligent study of these oracles of God, 
praying in the Holy Ghost, ye seek to know more of the Lord Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, Very God and Very Man, ever to be adored and worshipped, whom they 
reveal unto us, and of the will of God, which they declare. 

Furthermore, we entreat you to guard yourselves and yours against the growing super- 
stitions and additions with which in these latter days the truth of God has been overlaid ; 
as otherwise, so especially by the pretension to universal sovereignty over God’s heritage 
asserted for the See of Rome, and by the practical exaltation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary as mediator in the place of her Divine Son, and by the addressing of prayers to 
her as intercessor between God and man. Of such beware, we beseech you, knowing 
that the jealous God giveth not His honour to another. 

Abide steadfast in the Communion of Saints, wherein God hath granted you a place. 
Seek in faith for oneness with Christ in the blessed Sacrament of His body and blood. 
Hold fast the creeds and the pure worship and order which of God’s grace ye have 
inherited from the Primitive Church.t 


Again at the second Lambeth Conference in 1878 the Pan-Anglican 
bishops, in number one hundred, and convened after the Vatican 
decrees of 1870, together with its syllabus and assertion of Papal 
Infallibility, had been launched upon an astonished Christendom, 
wrote in the same strain as their predecessors to the faithful in 
Christ Jesus :— 


In considering the best mode of maintaining union among the various churches of 
our Communion, the committee first of all recognize with deep thankfulness to 
Almighty God the essential and evident unity in which the Church of England and the 


* Religio Viatoris, p. 84. 
¢ Encyclical Letter of Bishops in 1867, pp. 2-3. 
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churches in visible communion with her have always been bound together.* United 
under one Divine Head in the fellowship of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
holding the One Faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the Creeds, and maintained by 
the Primitive Church, receiving the same Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as containing all things necessary to salvation—these Churches teach the 
same Word of God, partake of the same divinely ordained Sacraments, through the 
ministry of the same Apostolic orders, and worship one God and Father through the 
same Lord Jesus Christ, by the same Holy and Divine Spirit, who is given to those 
that believe, to guide them into all truth. + 

Again the Bishops continue :— 

It is, therefore, our duty to warn the faithful that the act done by the Bishop of 
Rome in the Vatican Council in the year 1870, whereby he asserted a supremacy over 
all men in matters both of faith and morals on the ground of an assumed infallibility, was 
an invasion of the attributes of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The principles on which the Church of England has reformed itself are well known. 
We proclaim the sufficiency and supremacy of the Holy Scriptures as the ultimate 
rule of faith, and commend to our people the diligent study of the same. We confess 
our faith in the words of the ancient Catholic creeds. We retain the apostolic order of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. We assert the just liberties of particular or national 
churches. We provide our people, in their own tongue, with a Book of Common 
Prayer, and offices for the administration of the Sacraments in the best and most ancient 
types of Christian faith and worship. These documents are before the world, and can 


be known and read of all men. We gladly welcome every effort for reform upon the 
model of the Primitive Church.f 


Such is the account which Anglicanism gives of itself. Nor 
is there any doubt but the conference at Lambeth will sustain 
the key-note so forcibly struck by those of 1867 and 1878. It 
may not speak as the Pope professes to do, urbi et orbi, but 
its utterances will have the greatest possible weight even unto 
the furthest bounds of the earth. It may be hoped that this 
Pan-Anglican Episcopate will be allowed to meet for united praise 
and worship in that national fane of Westminster Abbey—that 
church so interwoven with all our English ideas in Church and 
State, the very centre in some sort, for centuries, of our whole 
national system, whose beauty as queen among our English | 
buildings is admitted by all, the most lovely and lovable thing in 
Christendom (as the late Mr. Street used to call it)—a boon which 
was denied its two predecessors, qud Conferences, if we were rightly 
informed, at the time. 

* The Churches thus united are at this time the Church of England, and the 
Churches planted by her in India, the Colonies and elsewhere, most of which Churches 
are associated into six distinct provinces ; the Church of Ireland, the Episcopal Church 


in Scotland, the Episcopal Church in the United States of America, with its missionary 
branches, and the Church in Haiti. , 


t Encyclical Letter of the Pan-Anglican Bishops at the Lambeth Conference 1878, 
p. 10. 


t Bishops’ Encyclical Letter 1878, pp. 35-6. 
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Ir is a lovely day in June, and the midsummer sun is burning 
overhead as we draw near to the little country town of Beacons- 
field. Our way lies from the south, and we pause at a point 
where the road turns slightly to the left, and a stile on the right 
leads into pleasant meadows dotted with stately elms and fringed 
with tall hedgerows. The fields slope gently upwards towards the 
horizon, and beyond them we can see the roofs and gables of the 
quaint old town, rising in endless variety of shape and outline, 
and breaking the sky-line with a hundred indentations. On either 
side, like sentinels keeping watch over the little community, stand 
two conspicuous objects looking down over the irregular lines of 
red-tiled roof, and dusky thatch below: to the right an aged 
windmill with one arm broken, like a veteran who has seen better 
days ; to the left the massive tower of the parish church, a type 
of the simple robust faith of the rustic generations who have 
listened through many a century to its summons to worship 
beneath its shade. Not a sound breaks the stillness of the sum- 
mer noon; even the sparrows have forgotten their pert chatter, 
and the bees have ceased from their murmuring among the king- 
cups and the clover. The wakeful cicadas, as though in sympathy 
with sleeping Nature, have desisted from their querulous monotone, 
and the drowsy landrails no longer send their hoarse strident 
challenge across the fields. The mowers have finished their mid- 
day meal, and are resting beneath the elms, some dozing peace- 
fully, others lazily smoking their pipes with that air of profound 
contemplativeness so characteristic of the rural labourer. The 
blue expanse above is flecked with tiny islets of the purest white ; 
the warm soft haze is charged with an all-pervading langour, 
subtle, delicious, irresistible ; it is the hour of siesta, the hour of 
repose and quiet meditation; and what more delightful subject 
for reflection than yonder pleasant village, as it sleeps nestling 
among its woods, unmindful of its threefold claim to immortality ? 

Beaconsfield—a name that has gone forth into all lands, even 
to the uttermost corners of the earth, that has sounded on the 
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lips of peoples to whom the English language is unknown, to whom. 
the names of many of our greatest and wealthiest cities would be 
an unmeaning sound, to whom England itself is but a remote 
island in a distant sea, which has sent out its busy swarms to. 
feed upon the fatness of the earth. Wherever the wealth and 
commerce and religious zeal of Englishmen have enlarged the 
influence of their country and the boundaries of civilization— 
amid the backwoods of America, over the dreary steppes of Asia, 
by the inland seas of Africa, in the Australian bush or the Indian 
jungle, that name has been a familiar word, as men have spoken 
with awe, and admiration, and amazement, or perhaps with hatred, 
of the great Prime Minister who made the name of his countrymen 
feared and respected throughout the world. It has sounded in 
the council-chambers of Europe, in the courts of Oriental despots, 
in the assemblies of the democratic West, in the august conclaves 
of the Vatican, and the sacred precincts of Benares, as princes and 
statesmen and demagogues and priests have sought in vain to 
fathom that profound and impenetrable intellect, the Sphinx of 
politics, the strangest, most mysterious, genius of our age. 

Yet surely it was not from mere caprice, or because of contiguity 
of residence—for Hughenden lies not many miles away to the 
north-west—that this remarkable man, endowed with a vivid 
imagination, and keenly alive to the value of a name enriched 
with great associations, should have chosen this secluded spot to 
be honoured, and to honour, in conferring a title destined to be 
co-existent with our history. Not so; for Beaconsfield was already 
immortal, and though it may have gained a wider celebrity in 
association with the name of Benjamin Disraeli, the beloved home 
of Edmund Waller and Edmund Burke can never be forgotten so. 
long as our language and literature survive. Here are the graves 
of the two great Edmunds, the courtier-poet of the seventeenth 
century, and the lofty philosopher and statesman of the eighteenth ;. 
here are the woods where they sought quiet and retirement, when 
wearied of the struggles and controversies of the fierce times in 
which they lived; here are the fields where they wandered, delight-- 
ing, in common with other great men, in the simplicity of rural 
life ; here is the church in which they worshipped, and the church- 
yard where they rest amid the scenes they loved so well. It is. 
holy ground, the temple of vanished genius, the shrine of many a 
pilgrim who wends his way to venerate the last resting-place of 
men who have left their mark upon the literature and statesman- 
ship of their country. And not only Beaconsfield itself, but its 
neighbourhood, is rich in memories of men who were foremost in 
their time. Hard by are Penn, the home of that long-descended. 
race which gave a patriarch to Pennsylvania; Hampden, the 
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cradle of a sturdy Saxon stock whence sprang the champion of 
English liberty ; Stoke, the abode of the jurist Coke, the courtier 
Hatton, and the poet Gray; Bulstrode, whose valiant thane rode 
forth at the head of his followers, all mounted on bulls, to meet 
the Conqueror, but of ill fame in later days as the residence of 
Judge Jeffries; Denham, which gave a refuge to the first Napo- 
leon’s brother, the exiled King of Spain. But apart from all the 
interesting associations of the place and its neighbourhood, there 
was one circumstance which must have given the title of Beacons- 
field a peculiar value in the eyes of its possessor; it had been 
offered to Burke when old, childless, and broken-hearted, as part 
of the reward so tardily bestowed upon him by an ungrateful gene- 
ration. It was refused: for all Burke’s earthly hopes and ambi- 
tions lay buried with his only son beneath the church at 
Beaconsfield ; but we cannot wonder if the Conservative statesman 
of later days cherished with peculiar veneration a title of honour 
designed for one who had devoted all the resources of his genius 
to the defence of law and order, and the established institutions of 
society. Few characters present greater contrasts than those of 
the lofty speculative publicist of the eighteenth century, and the 
versatile practical politician of the nineteenth; nothing could be 
more different than the literary monuments they have left behind 
them, nothing more instructive than the unequal measure of 
success, judged from a worldly point of view, which attended their 
careers, nothing more suggestive of altered times and conditions 
than the fact that the great-grandsons of the bacchanalian squires 
who hooted the Irish adventurer in the House of Commons, 
obediently followed the lead of the Hebrew parvenu in the direction 
of progress and reform. But in the relations of private life, the two 
statesmen had much in common; they were both strongly bound 
by the ties of domestic attachment; both were warmly devoted to 
their friends; the highest pride of each was to be a country 
gentleman, and to have his share in the duties and pleasures of a 
country life; they loved their homes, their dependents, and their 
neighbours. Even within the memory of the present generation 
there were aged peasants around Beaconsfield who would tell tales 
of Squire Burke and his practical farming, just as now-a-days one 
meets rustics about Hughenden, who relate how Disraeli, as he 
strolled among his woods and fields, would stop to chat with them 
familiarly about the weather, the crops, and the prospects of the 
harvest. 

But the sweet chimes from the church tower float softly across 
the meadows and remind us that it is already an hour past 
midday. Already the mowers are whetting their scythes, and 
there is a sound of life and movement through the air as though 
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Nature were awakening from her noontide slumber. It is time to 
proceed on our way, so we rouse ourselves and regain the road, 
which leads upwards along a gentle slope to the picturesque 
village. On our left rise lofty trees overshadowing the road ; and 
in a few moments we turn aside through an unpretentious rustic 
gate into a noble park. All around the landscape rises and falls 
in gentle undulations, and the greensward is dotted with clumps 
of majestic elms and firs which throw short dark shadows over the 
grass beneath the almost vertical rays of the sun. As we descend 
into a valley the mansion of Hall Barn, standing on the site 
of Waller’s home, rises before us, built—as our ancestors loved 
to build—in the lowest situation that could be found in the 
park. It is a massive red brick structure, in the cumbrous classic 
style of the last century, with. pilasters and stone dressings to 
the windows. The effect, as one approaches from the north-east, 
conveys a peculiar sense of ungainliness and disproportion, as 
the eastern side of the house is evidently a later addition, and 
its high windows staring out from under tall arches are altogether 
out of line and keeping with those of the north front. Alas, there 
is little now about the house to remind us of Waller except his 
portrait in the hall. The house itself is not the same as that 
inhabited by the poet, but was built upon its site by Milner in 
1712. The great rooms, which give such an ungainly effect to 
‘the exterior, were added by Sir Gore Ouseley, the distinguished 
diplomatist, into whose hands the mansion passed some fifty years 
ago when abandoned by the Waller family, in order to entertain 
King William and Queen Adelaide. The home of his ancestors 
had been sold by Harry Edmund Waller, the poet’s descendant, 
in 1832. In vain do we look for the portrait of the peerless 
Sacharissa, which Waller had fixed into the wainscoating over the 
mantelpiece of the room in which he wrote, that he might thence 
draw boundless inspiration; it has been ruthlessly carried away 
and sold. But though there are few records of the poet in the 
house itself, there is something in the old-fashioned formal 
gardens which surround it, in the broad terrace walks and lofty - 
screens of laurel and of yew, in the smooth sheet of water re- 
flecting the dark groves around, in the dainty obelisks and Grecian 
temples, that reminds us of Waller and his quaint terse elegance, 
his silvery tone, his classic images. These sombre glades are 
rich in illustrious memories; for Waller was wont to entertain 
magnificently, and welcomed to his home the foremost men of his 
day. Here might be seen John Hampden his uncle, and Oliver 
Cromwell his cousin; and here men of mark in literature, such as 
Evelyn, Roscommon, and Dryden, found congenial society among 
the wits and poets of the time. Here and there the armorial 
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bearings of the Wallers appear, and their crest—a walnut tree, 
from which hangs a shield bearing the lilies of France—reminding 
us of the ancestral glories of the race and of their prowess in the 
French wars of the Plantagenets. 

The Wallers were of long descent in Kent before the founder of 
a junior branch settled in Buckinghamshire. Sir Richard Waller 
of Groombridge captured Charles of Orleans, brother of the 
French King, at Agincourt, and kept him prisoner for twenty-four 
years in his castle in Kent. It was as a record of this exploit 
that Henry V. gave to Sir Richard and his descendants the 
privilege of adorning the family cognizance of a walnut-tree with 
the arms of France. The representative of the eldest branch in 
the time of Edmund Waller was his cousin Sir Hardress Waller, 
one of the judges who sat at the trial of Charles I. He afterwards 
settled in Ireland and was ancestor of the Wallers of Castletown, 
near Limerick, the existing senior branch of the family. Edmund 
Waller’s grandfather, who appears to have been the first settler in 
Buckinghamshire, lies buried in Amersham churchyard. His son, 
the poet’s father, married a sister of the famous John Hampden, 
“the zealot of rebellion,” as Johnson calls him. This lady, 
strange to say, was a strong Royalist, and her influence, no doubt, 
had some effect in weakening her son’s attachment to the Parlia- 
mentary cause. When Cromwell, her cousin, would come to see 
her at Hall Barn, she was wont to assail him with reproaches; in 
return he would throw a napkin at her and say that he would not 
dispute with his aunt. But he nevertheless condemned her to 
remain here in the custody of her own daughter, when he found 
that her sympathy with the Royalists went beyond words. It was 
the mildest form of imprisonment he could devise. Edmund 
Waller was born, not at Hall Barn, but at Coleshill in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and as this place happens to be in an isolated part of 
Hertfordshire he cannot be claimed as a Buckinghamshire man. 
Here he wished to die, “‘ that like a hunted stag he might there 
breathe his last in the lair from which he was roused.” Before 
he was eighteen he had written his first poem, and had been 
elected a Member of Parliament. Ere long he began to delight 
the House with his eloquence; for in oratory, as in poetry, 
Waller owed much to native inspiration, and little to laborious 
self-improvement. But he rather charmed than influenced his 
audience, because he lacked high moral purpose and consistency 
of aim. His whole political life is a sad record of weakness, 
tergiversation, and even meanness; but we must not be hard upon 
him because he was not born a statesman, nor condemn him 
because, as his biographer says, ‘‘ he was not a prodigy which the 
world hath seldom seen, and his character included not the poet, 
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the orator, and the hero.” It is not as the statesman that we 
would remember Waller, nor yet as the sprightly courtier and wit, 
admired and sought after by the most brilliant and cultivated 
society of his time. We had rather recollect him as the elegant, 
fastidious lyrist, the chastener and refiner of English verse; and 
not less as the genial hospitable country gentleman, delighting in 
rural life and occupations, and welcoming the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of his day to his beautiful Buckinghamshire home. 

In order to appreciate how much Waller did for English poetry 
we must bear in mind the rude and rugged condition in which he 
found it. His characteristics were sweetness and elegance, and 
he was the worthy precursor of Dryden and Pope in imparting 
smoothness and harmony to English verse. It is worth while to 
glance at the halting lines of Fairfax—whom Waller acknowledged 
as his model—to see how much our poetry owes to the bard of 
Beaconsfield. But Waller excelled his predecessors in purity of 
thought as well as of diction. It is true that his shorter poems 
are infected with the frivolity of the Restoration, and we may 
sometimes tire of Sacharissa and Amoret, of Phyllis and Chloris ; 
but there is no taint of the grossness of life and language which so 
often characterized the cavaliers and became almost universal in 
the time of Charles II. Often, even in his lightest pieces, we are 
struck by some terse vigorous expression, some apt illustration or 
happy metaphor. How many of those who are familiar with 
Byron’s famous simile of the dying eagle, which 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
can recall Waller’s lines, written to a lady who had completed her 
conquest of him by singing one of his own songs— 
The eagle’s fate and mine are one 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high, 

Sacharissa was Lady Dorothea Sidney, “the matchless Sidney, 
that immortal frame of perfect beauty,” the sister of the gallant 
Sir Philip Sidney, the knight of Penshurst. Waller wooed her 
when he was a gay and wealthy widower of five-and-twenty. He 
describes her as a haughty imperious beauty, who moves him to 
astonishment no less than passion, whose presence is “‘ wine that 
inflames to madness.” But she could not be induced, even by his 
. Sweetest strains, to deign to give her hand to the Buckinghamshire 
squire, and she afterwards married the Earl of Sunderland. 
Meeting Waller in her old age, she asked him when he would 
again write such verses on her? ‘‘ When you are as young, 
Madam,” he replied, “and as handsome as you were then.” He 
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was never, indeed, at a loss for a happy reply. When Charles, 
after the Restoration, asked him why the Panegyric he had 
written on Cromwell surpassed the Congratulation addressed to 
himself, he answered : ‘‘ Poets, Sir, succeed better in fiction than 
in truth.” He forgot, as Johnson reminds us, that the legitimate 
end of fiction is the conveyance of truth. Waller began to write 
verses at seventeen, and he continued to write, when past eighty, 
with unabated power and undiminished poetic faculty. ‘‘ Were we 
to judge only by the wording,” says one of his critics, “‘ we could 
not know what was wrote at twenty and what at fourscore.” 
Perhaps there is no other instance of such literary longevity. At 
length, feeling the hand of death lie heavy upon him, he went to 
Windsor to consult the King’s physician, who told him that his 
“blood would no longer run.” He accepted his fate, and, like 
Burke a century later, returned to Beaconsfield to die. Here, in the 
seclusion of these peaceful woods, he breathed his last, surrounded 
by those whom in life he held most dear. 

But it is time to visit his last resting-place ; and we follow the 
broad gravelled path which winds with graceful curves in the 
direction of the town. We pass through the principal gate of the 
park, and a few steps lead us up a gentle slope to where a row 
of pretty cottages, with red-tiled roofs and porches richly clothed 
with ivy, westeria, and Virginia creeper, form the entrance to the 
quaint old town. Itis, indeed, a charming Buckinghamshire village, 
the most beautiful of the many beautiful country towns which lie 
thickly studded over this delightful district. Before us lies a wide 
grass-grown expanse, reminding us of the village greens of Woburn, 
_ Datchet, and Chalfont St. Giles; in the midst are five majestic 
elms standing in line, and giving the effect as one enters the town 
of one magnificent tree ; on either hand, in picturesque confusion, 
rise the quaint roofs and gables, some white, some dusky red, 
others moss-grown, and blending the richest brown with a lus- 
trous velvety green. All around each tint and colour has been 
softened and subdued by the mellow hand of time, and nothing 
mars the harmony of the old-world effect save where a modern 
edifice of flaring brick rises on the left, square, capacious, 
commodious, and furnished, no doubt, with all the appliances 
- of civilization, but sadly out of keeping with its venerable sur- 
roundings. But, fortunately, this unsightly structure is on the 
outskirts of the town, like a blot upon the margin of a beautiful 
painting, which we notice but for a moment, and forget when 
absorbed by the entrancing interest of the picture. A hundred 
yards farther on we reach the spot where the Windsor road crosses 
the coach-road from London to Oxford, in the centre of the town. 
The dwellings on either side of the main street are less pic- 
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turesque than those we have hitherto seen, but they have an air of 
old-fashioned respectability about them: which shows that in by- 
gone times they must have been the abode of gentlefolk. The 
wide expanse of roadway—it is broader than any London thorough- 
fare, and could afford ample space for the combined traffic of 
Piccadilly and the Strand—conveys a melancholy sense of solitude, 
almost of desolation ; and it is hard to believe that we are but 
twenty miles from the roar and smoke of Modern Babylon. How 
quiet, how still is the scene! Only the voices of a group of 
children, playing in the centre of the grass-grown street, breaks 
the stillness of the sultry afternoon, nor is there any other sign © 
of life, save a couple of loiterers by the sign of the White Hart, 
and a team of cart-horses, with a load of hay, standing by the wide 
archway of the many-gabled inn. Their driver, no doubt, has 
gone within to solace himself for the heat and dust of his journey 
with a tankard of ale, and, meanwhile, they stand patiently 
waiting, chewing the contents of their nose-bags with much placid 
satisfaction, and now and then twitching their ears, or wrinkling 
their handsome coats of dappled roan, as they receive the atten- 
tions of some obsequious horse-fly. Powerful, splendid creatures 
they are, the type of docile strength and patient endurance. As 
we stand and gaze down the deserted street, where everything re- 
minds us of the past, our thoughts travel back a hundred years, 
and we see the little town all bustle and excitement, as the horn 
of the “ High-flyer”’ or the “ Tally-ho”’ sounds bravely down the 
street, and the Western Coach, with its four gallant bays, draws 
up beneath the white gables and projecting bay-windows of the 
quaint old inn. We fancy we can see the passengers descending, 
scanned eagerly by the little crowd of rustics and idlers and 
beggars who congregate at the inn-door—a portly doctor of divinity 
in all the glory of wig and bands, silk stockings, and buckles, 
bound for Oxford ; a languid-looking aristocrat, with lace ruffles 
and gold-headed cane, and a high-born dame, with powder and 
patches and furbelow and farthingale, on their way to recruit 
such health and energy as remains to them after the dissipations 
of town, in the pure air of the Welsh hills. We can see the bluff 
ruddy-faced coachman, with portentous spotted neckcloth, the busy 
ostler, with up-turned sleeves, the bland inn-keeper and his buxom 
spouse, welcoming their visitors with well-trained deference, the 
pert housemaid in the window, the ragged urchin at the gate. 
But what means yonder tall post, hard by the time-honoured 
effigy of the White Stag? We look upwards—it is the electric 
telegraph. In a moment our vision of the past has broken and 
vanished like a dream: we are in the nineteenth century again. 
We delay no longer, but turn our steps to the quiet shaded 
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churchyard, where Edmund Waller and Edmund Burke sleep in 
their last resting-place. 

We have not far to go, for the parish church stands in view on 
our right as we retrace our steps in the direction of Hall Barn. 
A low wall marks off God’s acre from the broad green street; we 
pass through the wicket-gate, and thread our way reverently 
among the heaving mounds of turf beneath which generations of 
rustics lie resting from their labours. Around are the sculptured 
monuments of the rich, and the humbler but far more touching 
memorials of the poor—the wooden planks, with painted letters, 
or the uninscribed headstones, which, to those who placed them 
here, have marked a hallowed spot as well as the costliest mauso- 
leum. Rich and poor alike have gone to join the majority—the 
great Democratic majority, in which rank and wealth, and titles. 
and distinctions, are unknown; the poet and the ploughman, the 
statesman and the labourer,* have alike paid the debt of Nature ; 
their brief day of passion and struggle, and hope and disappoint- 
ment, has for ever fled; alike in their various fields of toil they 
have earned their long repose, and here they mingle their dust, 
submitting to the common fate of humanity, and brought at last 
into a perfect equality before the awful, impartial, inexorable law 
of Death. ‘‘ What shadows we are,” said Burke, “‘and what 
shadows we pursue!” And now, as we stand before Waller’s 
tomb, we remember how, in his latter days, he too came to see 
the nothingness of those airy trifles and unreal phantoms which 
had dazzled and fascinated his youth, when the fire of passion had 
smouldered away, and his soul, cabined and confined in its dark 
prison-house, caught a glimpse of heavenly brightness in the 
decay of its earthly tenement— 


The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er: 
So, calm are we when passions are no more; 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 

Of earthly things, so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries ; 
The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


Waller's tomb is near the roadway, sheltered by a spreading 
walnut tree, planted, perhaps, in allusion to the family cognizance. 
It is in the form of a finely-pointed obelisk, standing on a square 
base, with four urns at the corners and four inscriptions on the 
sides. The white marble has been stained and discoloured by age ; 
and though the monument was repaired some years ago, it now 
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looks somewhat dilapidated. It is with difficulty we decipher the in- 


scriptions as we lean against the high iron railing which encircles 
the tomb. On the side next the road we read :— 


Heus! Viator, tumulatum vides Edmundi Waller 

Qui tanti nominis Poeta, et idem avitis opibus 

Inter primos spectabilis, Musis se dedit et patria. 

Nondum octodecinarius inter ardua regni tractantis 

Sedem habuit, a Burgo Amersham missus. 

Hic vite cursus, rec oneri defuit senex, vixitque 

Populo charus, Principibus in deliciis, admiratione omnibus. 


On the southern side we read the following elegant lines, which 
somewhat remind us of Naevius’s famous epitaph on himself :— 


Edmundi Waller hic jacet id quantum morti cessit. 
Qui, inter Poetas sui temporis facile princeps, 
Lauream quam meruit adolescens 

Octogenarius haud abdicavit. 

Huic debet patria lingua quod credas 

Si Grecé Latinéque intermitterent Mus 

Loqui, amarent Anglicé. 


But let us not linger too long by the poet’s tomb, for a greater 
than Waller is laid hard by. We pass through the churchyard, 
and pause for a moment to accost a fine hale old man who stands 
leaning on his spade beside an open grave. Does he know Burke’s 
tomb? Yes, he does: his father, who was grave-digger before 
him, knew Squire Burke well, and was at his funeral. He is him- 
self past seventy, he tells us, but strong and hearty still. We 
follow him in the direction of the church, a venerable pile of dark 
flint with irregular windows in the chancels and aisles, and a 
massive tower, now, alas! “restored” with cumbrous battlements, 
but formerly, we are told, topped with a spire, a cross, and a vane. 
We enter, and following our guide into the south aisle we stand 


beneath a small unpretentious oval tablet and read the inscription 
as follows :— 


Near this place 
lies interred 
All that was mortal of the 
Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 
Who died on the 9th July 1797, 
Aged 68 years. 
In the same grave are deposited 
the remains of 
his only son, Richard Burke, Esqr., 
Representative in Parliament 
for the Borough of Malton, 
Who died on the 2nd of August 1794, 
Aged 35. 

Of his brother Richard Burke, Esqr., 
Barrister-at-Law and 
Recorder of the City of Bristol, 
Who died on the 4th of February 1794. 
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Here lies the immortal statesman and orator, side by side with 
the beloved son and brother whom his devoted affection has 
rescued from oblivion. Charles James Fox, whose generous nature 
enabled him to forget Burke’s rejection of his friendship, had 
offered a tomb in Westminster Abbey. But Burke himself had 
already decided otherwise—‘ My body,” he says in his will, “I 
desire to be buried in the church at Beaconsfield, near to the 
bodies of my dearest brother and my dearest son, in all humility 
praying that as we have lived in perfect unity together we may 
together have a part in the resurrection of the just.” Around are 
many more imposing memorials of the dead, the crumbling effigies 
of the Bulstrodes, and the pompous monuments of the Du Prés— 
the descendants of one of that band of Indian administrators 
against whom Burke directed the thunders of his eloquence. But 
here there is no need of costly marble, for yonder simple slab 


_ suffices to record the domestic affections of one whose public virtues 


need no record here, for they live in the page of history. There is 
another tribute to Burke’s memory in the church, placed here by 
some of his Irish fellow-countrymen of the same name—among 
them the learned and accomplished Sir Bernard Burke—to mark 
the spot where he lies. It is an oblong plate of brass, tastefully 
engraved, and inserted into the stone floor of the central passage 
in the nave. It is sad to think that the country of his adoption 
does not contain another memorial—if we except a statue in the 
vestibule of the House of Commons—of one to whom it owes so 
much. But his noble effigy in bronze, standing with that of his 
fellow-student, Oliver Goldsmith, before the grand front of Trinity 
College, in Dublin, shows that he has not been forgotten in the 
land of his birth. 

But the rays of the western sun streaming through the window 
of the tower remind us that the day is far spent. Let us not 
worship too long by the shrine of departed genius, but seek the 
scenes which in life it was wont to brighten with its presence. It 
is not well to brood amid the emblems of mortality ; let us rather 
find the landmarks of life and activity and vigorous existence. 
The mind when surrounded by images of death is prone to pass 
from the contemplation of the dead to that of death itself, and to 
look dreamily towards the vast shadowy unknown ocean of 
eternity into which the swift restless tide of mortal existence is for 
ever sweeping madly onward. There is no landing-place by the 
margin of that mighty current, no vantage-point, whereon we may 
rest awhile and watch the awful seething flood of human hopes 
and fears and passions and aspirations, as it foams and boils and 
fights and eddies along the downward stream of time. No, we are 
ourselves borne onwards with resistless impetus; a few of us can 
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catch a glimpse of the fair landscape through which we are 
passing, but which we can never pause to enjoy; but the many are 
rudely buffeted in the swollen vortex and can only fix their eyes on 
the angry, leaping, frowning waves of circumstance which at every 
moment threaten to engulf them. To some it is given to 
remember a time when the silvery streamlet trickled brightly down 
mountain glens of fairy beauty, or the clear strong current dashed 
bravely along through flowery meadows and enchanted groves ; 
others can only look back to the dreary moorland or dismal swamp; 
but soon all alike meet in the ever-widening channel of care and 
sorrow and duty and responsibility, and to all alike is wafted with 
ever-increasing frequency the moan of that awful bar which all 
must cross on their way to the dim, misty, boundless expanse 
beyond. 

We leave the church, and, retracing our steps, cross the main 
street, and follow the road to Penn, which is in direct continuation 
of that by which we have come. The street is bordered with old- 
fashioned cottages of dusky brick; there is nothing modern, save 
a gorgeous meeting-house, resplendent with a classical portico of 
vermilion brickwork, and yellow Corinthian pillars. Soon we 
have passed the last cottage, and we turn through a dilapidated 
gateway on the left into pleasant fields, in which tall melancholy 
oaks and firs and cedars stand grouped together as though in 
mournful conference, recalling to each other the memories of the . 
past. This is all that remains of the once handsome park of 
Gregories, or Butler’s Court, the home of Edmund Burke. What 
tales those noble trees could tell us, if, like their brothers at 
Dodona, they were gifted with speech! What visions they could 
bring before us of the great statesman who loved to wander 
beneath their shade; and of the brilliant crowd who assembled 
here to enjoy his hospitality and listen to his wisdom! It was as 
if one went to inquire of the oracle of the Lord. Hither came the 
upright, amiable Rockingham, who had been among the first to 
appreciate Burke’s shining genius; Gilbert Elliot, his devoted 
friend and colleague; Charles James Fox, who, when Burke 
renounced their long friendship, shed bitter tears in the House of 
Commons; Sheridan, his brilliant fellow-countryman, renowned 
alike in literature and politics ; Flood, another fellow-countryman, 
conspicuous amongst that eloquent band who arose and dis- 
appeared with the independent Irish Parliament ; George Gran- 
ville, his personal friend and public foe; Windham, his faithful 
disciple, whose vigorous policy of a crusade against revolutionized 
France had been inspired by the teaching of Burke, and who 
adored him more than he did any other man living, except 
Dr. Johnson. 
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Hither also came the great literary dictator himself, whose 
admiration and respect for Burke was unbounded, who spoke of 
him as “the greatest man in England,” and held him to be the 
only man among his contemporaries who was his equal in dialectics, 
and to whom he would yield the palm of argument. We can imagine 
the delight with which Burke showed his guest over his fine house 
and gardens. ‘‘ Non equidem invideo,” said the friendly Doctor, 
“‘miror magis.” Though they differed widely in their views of 
public affairs, and Johnson was wont to denounce the friends of 
his host as ‘‘ cursed Whigs,” and ‘bottomless Whigs,” and to 
assert that the first Whig was the devil, yet his friendship for 
Burke remained unshaken to the last day of his life. The scene 
by the death-bed of the venerable sage has been preserved for us 
by Boswell. Burke, and a few others, were sitting around his bed. 
“Mr. Burke said to him, ‘I am afraid, Sir, such a number of us 
may be oppressive to you.’ ‘No, Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ it is not 
so; and I must be in a very jwretched state indeed when your 
company is not a delight to me.’ Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, 
expressive of being very tenderly affected, replied, ‘ My dear Sir, 
you have always been too good to me.’ Immediately afterwards 
he went away. This was the last circumstance in the acquain- 
tance of these two eminent men.” It may have been, indeed, that 
the penetrating intellect of Johnson was able to discover the really 
conservative instincts of the future writer of the Reflections, and 
that Burke, on his part, may have tolerated an attachment to 
existing institutions which he may have thought exaggerated, 
but to which he found a half-conscious acquiescence in the depths 
of his own heart. But the friendship of this notable pair had 
deeper foundations than any mere convergence of opinion ; it rested 
on a common basis of strength and manliness, of piety and 
reverence, of robust morality and tender sympathy for all that 
is human. 

Others too, great in literature and art, frequented this classic 
spot. Here might be seen the incomparable Garrick, generous, 
versatile, vain; Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose cultured style and 
refined exposition of the principles of his art charmed Burke more 
than his noblest masterpieces ; Oliver Goldsmith, Burke’s country- 
man and former fellow-student at Dublin, and his sincere, warm- 
hearted friend; Gibbon, who “admired his eloquence, approved 
his politics, adored his chivalry, and almost forgave his reverence 
for church establishments’; Crabbe, whom he had rescued from 
starvation when the young poet’s fortune of three pounds had 
been spent, and his only property, a case of surgical instruments, 
had been pawned, and whom he sheltered here for many months 
until his career was assured ; Arthur Young, the wisest of agricul- 
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turists, who instructed his host in the management of his farm 
and discussed with him the peculiar merits of carrots, parsnips, 
and seed-cabbages. Here, too, might be seen a less distinguished 
visitor, but none the less welcome—Richard Shackleton, the 
worthy Quaker, the friend of Burke’s boyhood, who at first felt 
some misgivings at the sight of so much worldly splendour, but 
who, after much wrestling of spirit, rejoiced to find no condem- 
nation. Nor were the cultured women absent who held a place in 
the intellectual coteries of the day—Hannah More, and Elizabeth 
Carter, and Fanny Burney—whose five volumes of Evelina Burke 
read uninterruptedly for three consecutive days. These distin- 
guished ladies worshipped Burke with all the adoration which 
their sex bestows upon men of imposing genius, and while they 
deplored his Whig doctrines, they none the less revered his lofty 
purpose and nobility of character. 

It is hard to realise, as we stand on the cool shaded greensward 
over which the cattle are peacefully grazing, that this solitary spot 
was, scarce a hundred years since, the scene of such a brilliant 
concourse. Nota trace remains of the once hospitable mansion 
save a few grass-covered mounds which mark the site of the foun- 
dations and terraces. There is nothing, indeed, to show that the 
place was ever inhabited, except the ruined gable of a coach-house 
among the trees, now fast going to decay. The ground slopes 
pleasantly away towards the distant village, and we can see the 
tower of the church towards which Burke could never bear to look 
after his only son had been laid within its walls, and the woods of 
Hall Barn, whither he was fond of taking his guests to show them 
the home of his great namesake. The house, with its splendid 
colonnades, which, we are told, “gave it at a little distance the 
dignity of a royal residence in miniature by its similitude to Queen 
Charlotte’s palace, called Buckingham House, in St. James’s 
Park,” was burnt down in 1813 not long after it had been sold by 
Burke’s widow. The gardens and grounds which he was never 
tired of beautifying and enlarging have also disappeared ; only the 
farm-house at the northern end of the field remains, which he 
mentions in a letter to his friend Shackleton as having once been a 
residence of Waller’s. ‘I have purchased a house,” he writes, 
“‘with an estate of about six hundred acres of land in Buckingham- 
shire, twenty-four miles from London. It is a place exceedingly 
pleasant ; and I propose, God willing, to become a farmer in good 
earnest. You who are classical will not be displeased to know that 
it was formerly the seat of Waller the poet, whose house, or part 
of it, makes at present the farm-house within a hundred yards of 
me.” How it was that Burke, who had hitherto been little more 
than an Irish adventurer, with nothing but his pen to sustain him, 
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found means to make the purchase, and how he proposed to main- 
tain so expensive an establishment, is a question which has inte- 
rested his biographers more than it deserves. His lofty spirit 
could brook nothing sordid or mean in the accessories of daily 
life: he determined to be a country gentleman, and he became 
one. He owed much to Rockingham, from whom he received 
over forty thousand pounds in all, and to Lord Verney, his political 
patron ; with regard to the latter, Lipscomb, the county historian 
of Buckinghamshire tells a strange story, which he professes to 
have heard from an eye-witness of the scene, “a gentleman of 
undoubted honour and veracity,” how at “the late Mr. Waller’s,” 
Lord Verney handed a sum of £20,000 to Burke, to enable him to 
purchase Gregories, and how Burke’s eyes flashed brilliantly as 
he grasped the precious boon. Burke also received gifts and 
legacies from Sir Joshua and other admirers ; but it is sad to think 
that, like Pitt and Fox, and Johnson and Sheridan, and other 
great men of his time, he was harassed by pecuniary difficulties 
throughout the whole of his career. 

When Burke came first to Beaconsfield he had already made his 
mark in literature and in politics. The essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, and the Vindication of Natural Society, had already 
gained him fame as an author, and the first of his brilliant 
speeches on the American Colonies had dazzled the House of 
Commons. But it was here that his most splendid triumphs of 
oratory were prepared, and his literary masterpieces conceived and 
executed. Here were composed the speeches on American Taxation, 
on Conciliation with America, on Economical Reform, on the East 
India Bill, on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, and the immortal oration 
which opened the impeachment of Warren Hastings; here were 
written the Thoughts on the Present Discontents, the Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, the Letters on a Regicide Peace, and lastly 
the Letter to a Noble Lord—in which, like the dying stag, he turns 
to bay, and scatters the band of malignant persecutors who would 
have deprived him of the pension which enabled him to end his 
days in peace at Beaconsfield. When we read these noble works, 
80 rich in the loftiest philosophy and deepest political insight, and 
remember the calumnies, insults, and invectives which were 
heaped upon their author in his lifetime, we cannot but feel that 
Burke’s generation was, indeed, unworthy of him. His natural 
sublimity of thought, and his habit of applying arguments derived 
from high abstract principles of truth, justice, and humanity to 
the conduct of affairs, were little appreciated in a hard, selfish, 
reactionary age; with such an audience as he addressed, his 
nationality, his humble origin, his pecuniary embarrassments, and, 
above all, his sympathy with the poor, the weak, and the oppressed, 
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more than counteracted the splendour of his oratory, and the 
unanswerable cogency of his arguments. The majority of the 
House of Commons was composed of self-indulgent, narrow- 
minded, fox-hunting, hard-drinking, country gentlemen. They 
might listen to Fox’s words of sympathy with outlawed Catholics 
or exasperated Colonists, or oppressed Hindoos, for, after all, Fox 
was of their own order ; but they would not tolerate such heresies 
in the mouth of the Irish parvenu, whose very accent was odious 
to them, and whose admirable eloquence they had not sufficient 
intellect nor education to appreciate. 

It was not till Burke had taken alarm at the threatened collapse 
of the fabric of civilization, and had abandoned the cause of the 
oppressed for that of the oppressors, that he felt the House, for the 
first time, on his side. And yet we, who, after the lapse of a 
century, see the events of that time in a clearer light, now that 
the mists of passion and prejudice have lifted, can discern that 
Burke’s contemporaries took the evil and rejected the good ; 
that the great French war which he advocated was no less a 
blunder than the American war which he opposed ; that if Europe 
had much to fear from democratic France, she had more to fear 
from France under the military despotism which arose directly 
from her interference. We are lost in amazement when we think 
of the consequences which might have resulted to ourselves if the 
nation had accepted Burke’s teaching during the earlier and best 
years of his political life—a loyal India, a contented Ireland, the 
allegiance of half the New World might have been our inheritance. 
Truly the sins of the fathers have been visited on the children, and 
we are still paying the penalty for those jeers and insults with 
which our forefathers silenced the greatest genius of their day. 

But it is here, in his home at Beaconsfield—far from the strife 
of factions and the clamour of his enemies—that we wish to 
remember Burke. ‘‘ Every care,” he used to say, “‘ vanishes the 
moment I enter under its roof.” Here he would wander in the 
pleasant spring days, alone, or with his farm bailiff, watching 
the young buds sprouting in the groves which he had planted, or 
scanning the fields with their tiny green corn-blades as he made a 
forecast of the harvest. Or in the sowing-time he would pause 
by the end of the furrow to chat with Rolfe, his young ploughman 
—whom he afterwards raised to be a substantial farmer—about 
the failure of last year’s turnip seed, or to ask about his sick child. 
Sometimes he might be seen playing with children on the terrace 
and helping them to mend their kites, or caressing his favourite 
old horse, now released to end his days in the quiet pasture ; often, 
too, giving alms to the poor at his gate, or bearing with his own 
hands medicine and nourishment to some sick cottager. For 
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Burke was not only munificent and generous, but charitable in the 
best sense ; his charity was of that kind which rests on personal 
sympathy and tender interest. He loved and was beloved by the 
poor in his neighbourhood, for whom he provided a school and a 
saving fund and other institutions; and he was also a friend to 
the foreigner and the stranger. Such were Joseph Emin, the 
Armenian enthusiast, whom he picked up by chance in one of 
the London parks, and the Brahmin envoys of Ragonaut Rao, 
whom he sheltered here from persecution, and to whom he gave 
his garden-house as a temple wherein to perform the rites of their 
ancient religion. And later on, when death had desolated his 
home, and the brilliant crowd which had once frequented it knew 
it no more, Burke welcomed hither a sad train of exiled French 
Royalists, among them the aged Bishop of Auxerre, who in happier 
days had shown kindness to his beloved son. Many of these he 
sheltered for months in his house; for others he found lodgings in 
the neighbourhood ; and not far away, at Penn, he founded and 
supported a school for their children. 

The death of his only son was a blow from which Burke never 
recovered. “I am stripped of all my honours,” exclaims the 
bereaved father, ‘‘I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on 
the earth. . . . I live in an inverted order. They who 
ought to have succeeded me have gone before me. They who 
should have been to me as posterity are in the place of ancestors.” 
Just three years after his son’s death Burke was seized with his 
last illness at Bath. He knew that he had not long to live, but he 
nevertheless determined to undertake his journey homeward to 
Beaconsfield. ‘‘ It is so far at least,” he said, ‘‘on my way to the 
tomb that I may as well travel it alive as dead.” Ministers and 
Secretaries of State gathered round to watch the last moments 
of the departing luminary, and to the end sought his counsel and 
advice. Burke breathed his last not long after his return to 
Gregories, and was laid by the side of his son and brother in the 
parish church at Beaconsfield. 

But the shadows of the tall melancholy trees have lengthened 
over the fields, and the last faint rays of sunset linger sadly on 
the sombre tops of the cedars. The dews are falling, and a cool 
delicious fragrance fills the evening air, bringing with it a sense of 
rest and tranquillity after the heat and glare of the long summer 
day. Weare still far from home; and yet a strange fascination 
roots us to this lonely spot, for the solitude and stillness seem to 
heighten the contrast between the present and the past, and to 
bring more vividly before us the life and energy and manifold 
activities of which it was once the scene. We turn towards the 
plantation hard by—it is still called Burke’s Grove—whither in 
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the calm summer evenings such as this the statesman-otator was. 
wont to resort, to brood alone over his incurable sorrow, or to 
lament the violence of factions, the estrangement of his friends,. 
the infatuation of his countrymen. Here, as we rest awhile in 
the deepening twilight, we seem to catch a glimpse of his tall 
majestic figure gliding slowly beneath the trees with the sad 
reflective mien and clouded brow of one whose noble instinct had told 
him that he was “‘ born not for himself but for the whole world,” 
and who claimed as his own the cares of humanity and the 
sorrows of his species. 


J. D. Bourcuier. 
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THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OF 
NONCONFORMITY IN WALES. 


In nations, in churches, in families, the signs of decay are seldom 
observed until the process has reached a point which must 
inevitably lead to a complete change. The old régime in France 
never appeared to the outward eye more splendid than in the early 
years of the last century, yet it was doomed to destruction before 
that century closed. The power of the Church of England was 
never so undisputed, and in appearance so paramount, as in the 
reign of Queen Anne; yet we all know now that its spiritual 
influence was at that very period fast declining, and that a time of 
depression was approaching. A succession of strenuous revivals, 
which have transformed its architecture, its ritual, its methods, its 
relations with the State and with the people, have restored the life 
which was then fast ebbing away. The historic families of England 
never seem more firmly established than immediately after they have 
produced some leader of men; yet, with all the advantage of prestige 
and wealth, they are almost invariably destined to remain in a 
state of collapse, if they do not indeed become altogether extinct, 
in a generation or two after the exceptional effort. When men or 
institutions have risen to the height of their prosperity, they 
attract the attention of all sorts of people, who consider alliances 
with them advantageous to themselves, however little they may be 
in sympathy with the principles upon which their greatness has 
been founded. They are regarded as manifestations of strength, 
and therefore useful agents, with whom terms may be conveniently 
made, in order to secure ulterior objects. Herein lies a peculiar 
danger to those who seek, and to those who are willing to accept 
alliance. For the appearance of strength often outlives the 
reality. The energy and the spirit of devotion, which are the only 
securities for the continuance of power, may have already passed 
away, just when the public begin to recognize that a powerful 
influence has been created; and a period of depression, of trouble 
and trial, may then be the one thing necessary to renew the higher 
faculties and the heart-sincerity without which nothing can be 
accomplished. 
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Protestant Dissent in Wales, since its establishment in the 
stormy days of the Commonwealth, just 250 years ago, has passed 
through the stages of growth and maturity, and has entered upon 
the stage of decline. Yet the third stage has crept in so gradually, 
that still, to the unobservant eye, its force seems unimpaired. 
Whether it will regain the intensely religious character of other 
years, and thus recover its moral influence, is the question which is 
exercising the minds of the thoughtful. Whether a new religious 
revival, or a loosening of religious convictions, will be the new 
departure of the future, remains as yet uncertain. But, for the 
moment, it is admitted on all hands, that Nonconformity is losing 
ground. 

The wave of intense enthusiasm which, under the name of 
Puritanism, so profoundly influenced the struggle between the 
Crown and the Parliament in the seventeenth century, touched the 
people of Wales in a less degree than their fellow countrymen. 
The Principality was a stronghold of the King's party; the clergy 
and the people were generally on his side. As soon as the King 
was beheaded, Oliver Cromwell, like a shrewd general, lost no time 
in consolidating his authority, and suppressing the opposition. In 
1649 he promoted the nomination of a Parliamentary Commission, 
for the purpose of “ Propagating the Gospel in Wales.” The text 
of this interesting statute is to be found in the British Museum, 
the heading only is preserved in the list of Commonwealth statutes 
in the Library of the House of Commons. The Commissioners, 
about sixty in number, were directed to eject .the clergy who were 
opposed to the Government, to sequestrate their incomes, and to 
replace them by men, approved by the Commissioners, who belonged 
to the Independent, or Presbyterian party, and who could be 
trusted by the Government of the day. Thus was introduced into 
Wales what may be called alier religious institutions imposed upon 
the country from without, for political purposes. In 1653, Major 
General Fleetwood was able to report that he had effectually 
ejected all the clergy, and that no one hostile to the Government 
was any longer in charge of a parish. 

With the restoration of the King came the restoration of the 
Clergy; but compromise was the order of the day; every effort was 
made to induce the leaders of the Independents and Presbyterians 
to join the Church. Baxter was made one of the Royal Chaplains, 
and offered and declined the Bishopric of Hereford. The Welsh 
Dissenting ministers, amongst whom was Philip Henry in Flint- 
shire, received licenses from the Government to preach. Permissions 
to hold congregational meetings of persons dissenting from the 
Church were freely granted under the hand of the Secretary of 
State; all magistrates and bailiffs were enjoined to protect such. 
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meetings from disturbance: they were declared places for public 
religious worship, and the doors were not allowed to be closed upon 
anyone. Thus, under the new order, Dissent was by no means 
suppressed by law, but, on the contrary, was recognized and 
established. Neither was the attitude of the Dissenters aggressive 
towards the Church, nor was the action of the Church politically 
hostile to the Dissenters. 

During the reigns of William and Mary, Anne, and George L., 
grants of money were frequently made to them by the sovereigns. 
These benefactions were adopted by Parliament, and from the year 
1723 to the year 1850 an annual allowance was paid, out of moneys 
provided by Parliament, for the support and maintenance of 
Protestant Dissenting ministers. These regular subsidies are to be 
found in the Appropriation Acts of each year. The larger portion 
of the subsidy, as appears from a return to Parliament, was 
distributed among the ministers in Wales. Calamy, the famous 
historian of Nonconformity, was one of the first receivers and 
dispensers of the Parliamentary bounty. During all this period, 
amicable relations were maintained between the Churchmen and 
the Nonconformists. In Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, Calamy is 
described as ‘a loyal person, excellent preacher, and a zealous 
man for the Church of England.” 

The Church remained during the first half of the last century 
paramount in the affections of the Welsh. The number of com- 
- municants was extraordinarily large in proportion to the popula- 
tion. Official records of the Easter communicants in the Arch- 
deaconry of Carmarthen for the year 1710 and for the diocese 
of St. Asaph for the year 1749 have been preserved. They throw 
a vivid light upon the religious condition of the people. 


Families, Easter Communicants. 
Rhuddlan ‘ ‘ 200 ° - 500 to 600 
Mold 710 ‘ 647 
Machynleth . ‘ 300 ‘ ‘ 400 
Llangadock . 200 200 


These extracts are jtaken at from the complete 
lists. 

As might be expected, Welsh literature on religious subjects was 
almost entirely supplied by the clergy. From 1680 to 1730 there 
were 279 books altogether published in the Welsh language, and 
of this number 179 were devotional works written by the clergy. 

Thus ends the first period in the history of Nonconformity in 
Wales. It was now fairly established. Far from being oppressed 
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by the Government, many of its ministers were in receipt of Par- 
liamentary allowances; and the offices of religion were being 
supplied to the people through its agencies in many places, which 
would otherwise have been in a state of spiritual destitution. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century the Methodist re- 
vival deeply stirred the hearts of the people of England. In 
Wales the Dissenters took by far the most active part in this 
revival. Howell Harries was one of the Fathers of Welsh Me- 
thodism. His name still remains a religious landmark, his 
preaching, and still more, his devout and earnest life, left a last- 
ing impression. His attitude towards the Church is thus described 
by himself in the year 1763: “‘ As the late revival of religion began 
in the Established Church, we think it not necessary or prudent 
to separate ourselves from it, but our duty to abide it in, and to go 
to our Parish Church every Sunday.” He was buried in Talgarth 
churchyard, in the presence of fifteen clergymen, and over his 
tombstone are inscribed these words: ‘“‘ He was a faithful member 
of the Church unto his end.” 

With such leaders the Methodists attracted to themselves large 
numbers of the Welsh people. They formed an intensely de- 
votional society within the Church. They recorded in the most 
emphatic manner, in their ‘‘ Rules and Designs,” at Bala in 1801, 
‘that they did not designedly dissent or look upon themselves as 
dissenters from the Established Church. In doctrine they exactly 
agreed with the Articles of the Church of England, and preached 
no other doctrines but what were contained or expressed in them ” ; 
and they solemnly added to this declaration of faith, that the 
‘“‘ making a sect or forming a party was not the object they were 
aiming at,—God forbid ! ” 

There can be no doubt but that there are at the present time an 
immense number of Welsh Dissenters who still adhere to this decla- 
ration. John Elias, a successor to Howell Harries, and scarcely 
less eminent, assured his followers not fifty years.ago, “‘ that no 
Methodist is opposed to paying tithes; and no true and sincere 
Methodist can be opposed to the Established Church.” And so 
strongly was this idea impressed upon the policy of the Noncon- 
formists that, in the year 1834, at Bala, in the presence, and with 
the unanimous assent, of 500 preachers, a resolution in these 
words was passed :— aie 

**We deeply lament the nature of that agitation now so preva- 
lent in this kingdom, and which avowedly has for its object the 
severing of the National Church from the State, and other changes 
in ecclesiastical affairs. We are therefore of opinion that it 
pertains not to us to interfere in such matters.” 

The period during 1800 and 1850 is the one during which Non- 
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conformity made most progress in Wales. Welsh Methodism had, 
in fact, taken the place of the Evangelical movement in the Church 
elsewhere. But, with its success, rivalries began to spring up 
between the four principal denominations, namely, the Calvinistic 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Independents or Congregationalists, 
and the Wesleyans. A common hostility to the Church began to 
develop itself. On this point the leaders of the denominations 
have always been more united than their congregations. The 
energies which were once solely devoted to purely religious 
objects, were exhausting themselves in sectional antagonisms. 
In the meantime, another force was springing up, more potent 
for good or evil than the pulpit or the platform. The News- 
paper was becoming a universal engine for propagating opinions, 
and almost everybody had learnt to read. It so happened 
that the Nonconformist ministers obtained almost complete 
control of the vernacular Press of the Principality. For many 
years people did not notice the effect of this control, either upon 
the people or upon the ministry. But the seeds were being sown, 
and now the crop is being reaped. 

The effect has been to introduce a secular element, where before 
the religious element had prevailed, and to strengthen very largely 
the power of the Nonconformists at elections. It is not a matter 
of surprise, though it may be of regret, that, as a consequence of 
this connection with the Press, many of the Dissenting ministers, 
who are the editors, managers, and writers of the newspapers, 
should have become intensely political. They were consulted by 
party managers, and, in their turn, they became the managers of 
parties. But in proportion as they thus acquired political im- 
portance, they began to lose their spiritual character, and their 
congregations became less devotional. They aspired to control the 
Parliamentary representation, and, to some extent, they succeeded, 
and imposed their own terms on their representatives. Some of 
their special representatives turned out badly, and a painful shock 
was given to the consciences of the more earnest Nonconformists. 
Moreover, the alliance with the politicians required a suppression 
of the distinctive doctrines of the various denominations, in all 
things connected with the State and with the] State grants of 
money. In the rate-supported schools, and in the State-supported 
colleges, there could be no definite religious instruction. Political 
excitement and religious indifference were thus gradually super- 
seding the passionate enthusiasm and faith of the earlier period. 
Wherever Dissent was essentially political, it stood no chance, as 
a religious power, against the Church, and many earnest Dis- 
senters, it was noticed, were beginning to turn their steps towards 
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the Church. For the Church had already thrown off the habits of 
laziness which had brought her into discredit, and which more or 
less prevailed during the period in which Nonconformity had made 
such remarkable progress. The Church was rapidly filling up the 
void which the lukewarmness and the rivalries of the denominations 
had created. In fact, in 1870 the relative positions of the Church 
and Nonconformity became exactly reversed from what it had been 
at the beginning of the century. Then, the Church seemed 
supreme: in reality the virtue had almost gone out of Her. By 
the middle of the century Nonconformity seemed to hold the field ; 
in reality the devotion which had won the hearts of the people was 
fast growing weak, and the best Nonconformists were seeking 
other spiritual homes. 

Dissent was fast becoming identified with politics. Mr. Spurgeon 
has written, ‘‘ Dissent as mere political partizanship is a degrada- 
tion and travesty of Religion.” A Liberal Dissenter, writing in 
the Nonconformist magazine, the Homilist, in January last, thus 
describes the Dissenting condition of Wales at the present time: 
“The character of Welsh Nonconformity is the general air of 
lethargy and sloth that pervades everything. Within the last few 
years the preacher has found out that the ‘kingdom which is not 
of this world’ does not afford scope enough for his eminent talents, 
and has set his heart on setting in order ‘the kingdom of the 
world.’ Enter into conversation with your minister and try and 
find out his hobby. Politics first, politics second, and politics to 
the end of the chapter. No place is too sacred for political 
discussions.” 

This significant admission shall now be considered in the dry 
light of statistics. Is lethargy producing an effect which can be 
tested by the falling off of numbers? The official year books of 
the four denominations shall answer the question for themselves. 

I. The Calvinistic Methodists are the strongest in North Wales. 
The numbers of communicants admitted were, in 


1884 1885 1886 
10,655 7,723 6,401. 


The decline in communicants corresponds with the decrease in 
contributions, which were, in 


1884 1885 1886 
£173,845 £172,012 £167,794 


The only figures which show an increase are the chapel debts, 
which were, in 
1878 1886 
£246,926 £323,118 
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II. The Baptists are the strongest in South Wales. Their 

* Pastors” have fallen off prodigiously. They were, in 
1883 1886 
Pastors . - 4,221 336 

But the most trustworthy test of the waning condition of the 

Baptists is the decrease in the baptisms. They were, in 
1884 1886 
Baptisms . - 4,961 4,529 

III. The Welsh Independents or Congregationalists are passing 
through a struggle between the old and new constitutions, which 
threatens to break up the denomination altogether. There is a 
general belief that they are diminishing more rapidly than any 
other denomination. They no longer venture to publish annual 
returns of their statistical condition, but simply reprint without 
alteration the same stereotyped figures. Since 1881 the figures 
have remained the same. The list of members, Sunday scholars, 
and hearers have never varied. This fact of itself is an admission 
that no progress has been made, but there is reason to believe that 
their decline has been remarkable and continuous. The falling off 
in the circulation of their denominational periodicals, of which the 
statistics are at hand, confirm this belief. 

IV. The Wesleyans are not a numerous body in Wales. They 
remain almost stationary, but they, too, show a tendency to 
decrease. They were, in 

1884 1886 
22,270 22,087 

In the meantime, the chapel accommodation is increasing, and 
is often appealed to as a proof of an increasing number of wor- 
shippers. Inexorable statistics, however, refute this inference, and 
force us to accept the statement of Mr. Henry Richards, M.P. for 
Merthyr, a good authority on such a subject, “‘that places of 
worship are unduly multiplied under the promptings of sectarian 
jealousy or emulation.” It will appear, from the following extracts 
from a published return, that chapels are generally built with 
borrowed money, and that many of them are almost empty. It 
will be borne in mind that the number of ‘‘ members”’ does not 
actually represent the congregations, which are often filled up. 
with ‘‘ hearers” who have not been admitted to membership :— 


Cost of 
No. of Building. Debt No. of 
Chapel. Sittings. £ £ Members. 


Trimsaran . 500 1,200 1,100 40 
Abergavenny . 300 1,279 1,040 45 
Deri ‘ 300 =< 1,200 525 22 
Penmaen Mawr 230 1,200 940 . 18 
Buckley . ‘ 200 600 515 17 
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The method of raising the money for building a chapel is on this 
wise. The leading members of the congregation lend the money, 
and interest is paid at the rate of 3} to 5 per cent. The congrega- 
tion provide for the repayment of capital and interest. They are 
backed, and to some extent guaranteed, by the central committee 
of the denomination in whom the building is generally vested. It 
is not unusual for the deacon farmers to stipulate with their 
servants, that each shall pay so much for a chapel sitting, accord- 
ing to the amount of the wages, and sittings are thus appropriated to 
each house. The master frequently keeps back the payment from 
the wages and hands it over directly to the chapel authorities. 
There are comparatively few chapels which are not paying a 
dividend, and an immense number of persons are pecuniarily 
interested in their success. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the population the statistics of 
Nonconformity show a steady decrease; but a review of the 
religious state of the people would be incomplete without referring 
to the progress which is being made by the Church. If the Church 
were sinking at the same rate as the denominations, it would indi- 
cate that the old piety, so strongly characteristic of the Welsh, was 
undergoing a transformation. But the exact contrary is the case. 

The churches and mission-rooms were, in 


1851 1886 
1,136 1,490. 
The numbers of the clergy were, in 
1831 1886 
700 1,377 
besides 190 lay readers. 

The amount, excluding sums less than £500, subscribed for 
church building, appears, by Lord Hampton’s return to have been, 
in Wales, between the years 1840 and 1871, no less than £1,187,000. 
These subscriptions are not failing, for in the year 1886 they 
amounted to £53,000. 

The returns of the Education Department en that 732 
elementary schools are maintained by the Church, representing 46 
per cent. of the whole number, while the Nonconformist elementary 
schools are only 11 per cent. of the whole. 

The total number of persons confirmed during the triennial 


periods were 
1882-4 1885-7 


22,188 29,324. 


A comparison of the number confirmed with the population 
throughout all the dioceses of the southern and northern provinces, 
shows that Salisbury stands first with 17°3 per 1,000 ; St. Asaph, 
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second, with 14°6 per 1,000; while the average of Canterbury is 
6°9 per 1,000 ; York, 6°7 per 1,000. 

The ranks of the Church are renewed not more by the general 
increase of population than by conversions from the Dissenters. 
This is a fact of deep significance and amply substantiated. Ata 
confirmation at Llantwit Vawdre, Glamorganshire, on the 4th of 
December last, out of ninety candidates for confirmation all but 
three were converts from Nonconformity. Ata later confirmation 
in the same diocese of Llandaff, out of 121 candidates, 116 were 
converts. The movement towards the Church is not confined 
to members of the congregations. The ministers are leaving the 
chapels and applying for admission into Holy Orders. On the Ist 
of February a Liberal statesman, Lord Aberdare, speaking at the 
opening of a Liberal club, confirmed this fact, in these words: 
** You would, I am sure, be greatly surprised if I were to give you 
the numbers of Nonconformist ministers who apply every year 
to the four Welsh bishops for admission into the Church and Holy 
Orders.” 

The more intolerant portion of the Nonconformist press admit, 
complain of, and bitterly resent these secessions. The Baner thus 
denounces the converts: ‘‘ Be it known to the swarms of curates, 
who are brought up as Methodists and as Nonconformists in 
Cardiganshire, that the days of the fatness of the Church are at 
an end.” The Genedi deplores that “‘ the pulpits of the Church 
are filled with a flood of priests reared in the sheepfolds of the 
Dissenters.”” The committee of the Calvanistic Methodists reported, 
at their great conference at Llandudno, as one of the reasons for 
the decline in their own numbers, “the efforts of outsiders, who, 
although calling themselves Christians, entice their members away 
from them.” Sometimes the irritation which this state of things 
arouses finds expression in language which can hardly fail to raise 
a smile. The Rev. Job Miles, an Independent minister at Abery- 
stwyth described the clergy “‘ as incessantly engaged in the filthy 
nasty work of going in and out among the people, trying to induce 
them to attend church.” 

Perhaps the best means of comparing the status of the Church 
and Nonconformity was afforded by the Rev. Thomas Gee, well 
known, not only as a minister, but as the indefatigable editor of 
Baner, and as an influential politician. He determined to make 
a religious census, by counting the attendants in all the churches 
and chapels on a certain Sunday in January 1887. The day fixed 
for the census was the Sunday of a week set apart for united 
prayer in the chapels of all denominations, and special care was 
taken that full notice should be given to the }Nonconformist 
congregations. The results were published; but long before the 
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publication was complete, it was abruptly cut short. The figures 
were found to support conclusions the exact opposite of what were 
expected. They show that Churchmen are everywhere more 
numerous than any other denomination, and that in some places 
they are more numerous than all the denominations put together. 
A few examples of the census will be interesting. 

Church. Cal. Methodists. Independents. Wesleyans. Baptists. 

Abergele 829 491 64 350 115 

Bangor 5306 3549 1026 1386 725 

Brecon 2836 148 189 335 566 

Denbigh 2051 938 609 388 107 

Llandudno 1713 900 _ 575 957 

The Rev. Thomas Gee was severely blamed by the Dissenters for 
what he had done. They admitted that he taken from them the 
chief argument upon which they relied in their attack upon the 
Church. The organ of the Calvinistic Methodists, the Golenad, 
took the lead in denouncing him. “If Mr. Gee had been the 
greatest enemy of Nonconformity that Wales ever produced, he 
could not betray Nonconformity more disgracefully and thoroughly 
than he has done in this matter. Nonconformist Wales will be 
bound to look upon him as one who has committed the greatest 
possible crime, a crime which has placed us in the hands of our 
enemies, and one that will put back for many years the accom- 
plishment of Disestablishment, which was about coming to pass.” 

Mr. Gee himself honestly admitted that ‘as far as numbers are 
concerned, we readily acknowledge that there are more persons 
now who call themselves Churchmen than at any period in the 
history of our country.” 

In the absence of an official census it is impossible to tell with 
any accuracy what are the actual numbers of Church people in 
the Principality. Ifthe adherents of the Church are to be measured 
by those who in contested elections vote for the Church candidate, 
they would seem to be perhaps larger than they really are, because 
many Dissenters have always voted against the Disendowment. 
The population of Wales is about 1,600,000. The electoral figures 
were in 1885 :-— 

For Disendowment 98,593 

showing a ratio of threeto two. In 1886 they were :— 

For Disendowment 59,997 

showing a ratio of five to four. 

Under a system of proportional representation Wales would 
return twelve supporters of the Church against eighteen supporters 
of some undefined scheme of Disendowment. The representation 
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of Wales in Parliament, therefore, reflects not the opinion of the 
great majority of the people, but the opinion of the “odd” man. 
Thus it will be seen that the statistics supplied by the denomi- 
nations, as: well as those supplied by the Church, the official 
statistics whenever they can be obtained, the admissions of those 
unfriendly to the Church, not less than the statements of her 
supporters, all tell the same story and point in the same direction. 
A Baptist Minister of Doulais in the Seren Cymru fairly enough 
sums up the case in these words: ‘‘There has been too much 
made of the ‘failure’ argument. The census of 1887 was a sad 
mistake. No one can help observing that the Church is gaining 
ground.” 

Everyone who knows much about the influences and attractions 
of Nonconformity, will admit that it has generally appealed with 
peculiar force to the middle classes. The rich have seldom been 
found, in large numbers, amongst its supporters. Nor have the 
poor. It has often been observed that in our large towns the 
chapels are from time to time removed from the quarters 
inhabited by the labourers and artizans to more advantageous 
neighbourhoods. As the intelligence of the labouring classes has 
become more educated, and their position more assured, their 
religious opinions have either lapsed into indifferentism or tended 
in the direction of the Church. Such is the experience of London, 
such is the experience of Wales. In the report already quoted of 
the Llandudno Conference of the Calvinistic Methodists, two other 

causes besides the one before mentioned are stated as amongst 
the reasons for the diminution of their adherents. They are “the 
neglect of the poor” and ‘‘ the removal from the list of members 
of those too poor to contribute towards the support of the cause.” 
Such admissions, drawn from such a source, are above suspicion, 
and they are strongly confirmed by the statistics of Church 
attendances on the census Sunday. Allowing that the middie 
classes formed the bulk of the congregations at the chapels, the 
greater proportion of the congregations in the churches must have 
been composed of the poor. Taking such places as Carmarthen 
where 4,272 attended Church, or Denbigh where 2,051 attended, 
or Bangor where 5,306 attended, out of these thousands compara- 
tively few could be counted among the rich, the overwhelming 
majority must have been drawn from the ranks of labour. The 
success which has marked the work of the Church in the towns, 
where the influence of the landlord and of the rich is insignificant, 
compared with Her success in the country, where such influences 
are supposed to be paramount, is again an evidence that the 
Church appeals to the masses and not to the classes for support, 
and that they give a ready response to Her appeals. ; 
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So interesting is this question of the relations of the different 
religious denominations to the very poor, that a further illustration 
shall be given. 

In St. Asaph workhouse there are :— 

Church, Cal. Meth. Wesleyans, Baptists. Independts. RB. C. 
71 14 8 8 6 6 

In Swansea workhouse :— 

170 15 12 53 27 59 

In Wrexham workhouse :— 

179 3 48 16 3 21 

In Bangor workhouse :— 

41 8 7 5 5 


Wherever statistics of a reliable character can be obtained they 
all point in the same direction, and confirm the statement of the 
Calvinistic Methodists, which is assuredly true of the other 
denominations, that one of the reasons for their decay is the 
“neglect of the poor” and a disinclination to accept within their 
communions those who are unable to support the cause. Another 
reason may perhaps be found in a too close restriction of religious 
duties, to the performance of the services in the chapel, while the 
visiting of the sick and the poor, is a duty which may be left 
undone without incurring serious censure. But probably by far 
the weightiest factor in accounting for the depression of Noncon- 
formity is the introduction of politics. In this respect the 
minister finds himself in a position of peculiar difficulty. It is 
hard for him to go against the prevailing political sentiments of - 
the central committee or governing body of the denomination to 
which he belongs, and from whom he receives a part of his 
stipend. The governing committees are, it is well known, strongly 
attached to one political party. The party managers rely, to a 
great extent, on their organizations for electioneering assistance. 
It is a serious matter for a minister to separate himself from his 
leaders, or to refuse to work as a canvasser, or speaker, or local 
referee or organizer. There is nothing wrong or immoral, or 
contrary to the Christian profession, in exerting himself and using 
all the advantages of his ministerial position for the side which 
he considers most worthy of support; but just in proportion to 
the activity with which he exerts himself does he diminish 
his popularity with those of his congregation who hold opposite 
political opinions. The Nonconformists, as is amply proved by the 
electoral statistics of Wales, are neither unanimously opposed to 
the Church nor to the Conservatives. Elections, moreover, are 
promoted by all sorts of means, which scandalize earnest and 
single-minded men. It is impossible to touch pitch and not be 
defiled. A minister of religion, who throws himself into the fore- 
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front of an election or works behind the scenes, must often wink 
very hard indeed; while he does good service for the candidate 
whom he has adopted, he often loses ground with the best of his 
own flock. What will be the future of Nonconformity in Wales, 
where it has done so much, where it has grown so strong, where it 
once absorbed within itself the elements of earnestness and devo- 
tion, which ennobled the evangelical revival of the early years of 
the nineteenth century? Will it become the handmaid of a 
political party, and share its varying fortunes, triumphing with its 
ally’s triumphs, failing with its ally’s failures, and eventually 
suffering the degradation of desertion, when its help is no longer 
needed, or its power to help has passed away? Will it devote 
itself to one supreme effort to destroy, as far as she can be 
destroyed, the Church ? If success attends the effort, what then ? 
The suppression of one Church is not the building up or the 
restoration of another. If the Church were seriously crippled, her 
endowments and her sacred buildings secularized, and her minis- 
trations narrowed, would Nonconformity be able to fill the void 
thereby created? The statistics which have been presented in 
this article supply the answer ? 

The old Puritan character of Welsh Nonconformity seems fading 
away into a general indifference, if not into a negative attitude, 
towards the formative principles upon which it was founded. 
The alliance of Nonconformity with the State in matters educa- 

_ tional has necessarily resulted in the adoption of a strictly secular 
basis of instruction in rate-supported schools and the State- 
supported colleges. Nonconformity is losing its definitiveness ; will 
it be able to retain its earnestness? In former years it has 
justified itself by works. The intense sincerity of its founders was 
manifested in the reverence, the chastity, the truthfulness, and the 
charity of their congregations. As long as these fair fruits of 
religion denote the adherents of the chapels, so long will they 

_ remain a blessing and glory to the land. 

Every true-hearted Christian will hope that the decay, which 
has evidently begun, may be arrested in time; that devout con- 
gregations which are failing may be renewed; that the work of 
the chapels among the middle-classes, which has prospered so 
long, may prosper still, and that the Church and Chapel may 
continue to minister side by side to the religious wants of the 
people. But it is hard to tell from whence the new revival is to 
spring. 


Stantey LEIGHTON. 
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GIPSY FOLK-TALES: A MISSING LINK. 


No race is more widely scattered over the earth’s surface than the 
Gipsies. The very Jews are less ubiquitous. Go where one will 
in Europe, one comes upon Gipsies everywhere—from Finland to 
Sicily, from the shores of the Bosphorus to the Atlantic sea-board. 
Asia has untold thousands of these wanderers, in Syria, Armenia, 
and Anatolia, in Persia, and in Siberia, where, at Tobolsk, in 1721, 
the traveller Bell of Antermony found sixty Tsigans journeying from 
Poland to China. Then Egypt, at least, and Algeria, contain many 
African Gipsies ; Australia and New Zealand are not without their 
isolated bands ; Brazilian Ciganos were nothing new seventy years 
since; and in North America, the nomade and settled Gipsies 
can already be reckoned by hundreds, and year by year are 
multiplying, recruited from all parts of England and the Con- 
tinent. 

For the race is still a migratory race. A camp of fez-wearing 
Gipsies was seen in Sweden in 1879; Hungarian Gipsies roam 
through the length and breadth of Europe, and will even cross 
over to Africa; and only two years ago the papers were full of the 
hapless, much-wandering ‘‘ Greek Gipsies.”’ 

These facts must be borne in mind for the understanding of our 
article, as also the fact that one seldom, if ever, can fix the date 
when the Gipsies first set foot in any country. Of course, it has 
been stated, over and over again, that ‘‘none had been seen in 
Christendom before the year 1400,” that they “‘ probably appeared 
in Bohemia between 1245 and 1250,” that “their arrival in Eng- 
land seems to have been about 1512,” and so on. Such statements 
either are absolutely false, or indicate, at most, the earliest men- 
tion of Gipsies on record. To take one striking instance of their 
worthlessness, in a work so recent and so well-informed as Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia (1874), we are told that “it is questionable 
whether a band of genuine Gipsies has ever been in America.” 
Now if a writer who had specially studied the subject, failed to 
learn that there must have been Gipsies in the New World for 
upwards of two centuries, that at New York there have been 
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house-dwelling Gipsies since 1850 at least, what importance can 
we attach to the casual statement of a medieval chronicler that 
“in this year [1416] the Gipsies appeared in Bohemia”? Why, 
we know that an Austrian monk, who wrote as early as 1122, was 
familiar with the sight of Gipsy bands, and that there have been 
Gipsies in south-eastern Europe for a period certainly of a thou- 
sand years. 

Given, then, this wandering race, from time immemorial estab- 
lished in Europe, but emigrants originally from India; the interest 
of their folk-tales, if folk-tales indeed they have, will surely at 
once be apparent to every student of Indo-European folklore. Yet 
our folklorists as a body—Dasent, Cox, Ralston, Lang, Clouston— 
seem strangely ignorant of the existence of Gipsy folk-tales, of 
the fact, too, that not a few Gipsies are even professional story- 
tellers. 

In an article that appeared in the Saturday Review so long ago 
as 2nd August 1856, allusion is made to ‘‘ the long-haired Gipsies 
who wander about in their snowy tunics and bright sashes, the 
payedo. of Moldo-Walachia, as in Russia their brethren are the 
popular musicians.” But the earliest account of actual Gipsy 
folk-tales occurs in vol. iv. p. 431 of Mr. Campbell’s Tales of the 
West Highlands (1862). That eminent collector “‘ picked up two 
Gipsy tinkers in London. They came to the office after hours, 
and were treated to beer and tobacco. Present, the author of 
Norse Tales [Sir George Dasent]. They were rather hard to start, 
but when once set agoing they were fluent. One brother was very 
proud of the other, who plays the fiddle by ear, and is commonly 
sent for to wakes, where he entertains the company with stories.” 
From them Mr. Campbell got eight folk-tales, of which he gives 
an all too meagre epitome. Thus, in No. 3, “‘a sailor and others, 
by the help of a magic blackthorn stick, go to three castles under 
ground, copper, silver, and gold [¢f. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales, 
pp. 75, 76], and win three princesses. Same as ‘The King of Loch- 
lin’s Daughters’ and ‘The Knight of Grianaig,’ and several stories 
in Norse Tales and Grimm.” No. 5 is “a long and very well-told 
story of a Jew, in which there figured a magic strap, hat, &c. 
Same as ‘ Big and Little Peter,’ ‘Hoghan Iuarach,’ a story in Stra- 
parola, &c.”” In No. 7, “‘a poor student and a black man travel, dig 
up dead woman, make fire in church, steal sheep ; clerk, parson, 
take black man for fiend, and bolt. Very well told. See ‘ Goosey 
Grizzle’ and several Gaelic versions.” No. 8 was about “ a poor 
student, parson, and man with cat, which was the fiend in dis- 
guise. Well told, new to both of us.” From another London 
Gipsy, Mr. Campbell obtained a version of ‘‘ The Lad who travelled 
to learn what Shivering meant” (i. xlvii.; ii, 285); and several 
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of his Gaelic stories were told him by Highland tinkers. Indeed, 
in giving the chief sources of his stories, he enumerates four—a 
west country fisherman, an old dame of 70, a pretty lass, and “‘ an 
old wandering vagabond of a tinker, who has no roof but the 
tattered covering of his tent, . . . an old man past 80, who has 
been a soldier, and has never seen a school, too proud to beg, too 
old to work,” &c. (i. xxiv.). 

Next, in 1869, Dr. Friedrich Miller, the well-known ethnologist, 
published five Hungarian-Gipsy stories, in the original Romani, 
with an interlinear German translation. Taken down by Herr 
Fialowski from the recitation of a Hungarian-Gipsy soldier, quar- 
tered at Vienna, these stories are wholly void of literary merit. 
They are rambling and disconnected, sometimes all but unintel- 
ligible, and often excessively gross. The best of them, No. 2, is. 
a curious patchwork of Grimm’s “ Robber Bridegroom” (No. 40) 
and the latter half of ‘‘The Fiend” in Ralston (pp. 15-17), the 
first half of which forms the opening of No. 4. Similarly, we find 
scraps of “The Master Thief,” ‘‘ Tannhaiser,” Dasent’s ‘ Blue. 
Belt,” Grimm’s ‘‘ Two Brothers,” &c., which proves, at any rate, 
that the soldier was trying to remember stories he had heard, not 
weaving them out of his own imagination. 

One of the very best works on the language of the Gipsies is 
Dr. Paspati’s Etudes sur les Tchinghianés ou Bohémiens de ’ Empire 
Ottoman (Constant. 1870). It is largely based on Turkish-Gipsy 
folk-tales, of which Dr. Paspati has collected several volumes, but 
six only of which are published as an appendix, in the original. 
Romani, with a French translation. Two of these six he got from 
Leon Zafiri, a professional story-teller himself, and the grandson 
of one. ‘‘This man,” we are told, “is gifted with a prodigious 
memory, and has told me a great number of stories, fragments of 
which I have inserted in the text of my vocabulary. To test his 
memory I made him repeat some of these stories, and he has re-. 
told them word for word, making only very slight changes. During 
the long nights of winter his brother Gipsies invite him to tell his 
tales, which he also translates into Turkish with extreme facility. 
I have some whose recital would occupy two hours. These stories 
are very old. He has heard them from various members of his 
race, and has been able to retain them in his marvellous memory. 
. . . [say that these stories are old, for one finds in them words 
such as manghin, shéhi, &c., which to-day are quite forgotten by 
the Tchinghianés.” Of the six stories, No. 2 is a variant of ‘‘ The 
Dead Man’s Gratitude,” current in Greece, Spain, Germany, Nor- 
way, &c., and comes nearest the Armenian version cited in Benfey’s 
Pantschatantra (i. 219). No. 3 is a spirited variant of another 
widespread folk-tale, Grimm’s “‘ Faithful John” (No. 6). No.1 
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I have failed to identify, though it contains such familiar episodes 
as a Bellerophon letter and a princess who propounds riddles to 
her suitors. No. 5 is “The Story of the Bridge”—the bridge 
whose foundation requires a human victim, the builder’s wife. 
That builder’s name is Manoli, just as in the Roumanian legend 
of the cathedral of Curtea d’Ardges (Samuelson’s Rowmania, 1882, 
p- 62); and one remembers that the masons of south-eastern 
Europe are largely Gipsies. No. 4 is utterly incoherent, and No. 6 
partly so. 

Greatly superior to any of the preceding are the fifteen stories 
from the Bukowina, collected, in the original Romani, by Professor 
Kirilowicz, of Czernowicz, and published at Vienna in 1874, by the 
great Slavonic scholar, my friend, Dr. Franz Miklosich, with an 
interlinear Latin translation. These stories, which have been 
partially utilised by M. Cosquin to illustrate his admirable Contes 
Populaires de Lorraine (2 vols. 1886), are as follows :—No. 1, “ It 
comes to Light ” (Cosquin, i. lxiii, 190; Hahn, ii. 293; Denton’s 
Serbian Folk-lore, 238) ; No. 2, ‘‘ Mare’s Son” (Cosquin, ‘‘ Jean de 
lOurs,” No. 1); No. 8, “The Betrayed Dragon” (Cosquin, i. 95; 
Clouston, i. 147); No. 4, “‘ The Seer” (Ralston, “The Norka,” 
75) ; No. 5, ‘‘ The Prince, his Comrade, and the Fair Anastasia” 
(Ralston, ‘‘ The Blind Man and the Cripple,” 240); No. 6, “‘ The 
Diamond-laying Hen” (Grimm’s ‘‘ Two Brothers,” No. 60) ; No. 7, 
“‘The Rivals” (Denton’s ‘“‘ Shepherd and the King’s Daughter,” 
172 ; Krauss, ii. 302) ; No. 8, ‘‘The Winged Hero” (Hahn, “ The 
Man with the Travelling Chest,” No. 46; Benfey, Pantsch. i. 
159-163 ; Clouston, i. 878); No. 9, ‘‘The Vanquished Amazon ” 
(Cosquin, Nos. 3 and 73); No. 10, “ Pretty-face’”’; No. 11, “‘ The 
Mother’s Chastisement”’ (Hahn, No. 66 ; Dasent’s “‘ Blue Belt,” 178, 
&e., &c.); No. 12, “The Rich and the Poor Brother” (Cosquin, 
No. 7; Grimm, No. 107; Clouston, i. 249-261); No. 18, “ The 
Accursed City ” (suggests Grimm’s No. 92); No. 14, ‘‘ The Jealous 
Husband ” (Boccaccio, Day II. 9, so Shakespeare’s Cymbeline) ; No. 
15, “‘ The Lad who was promised to the Devil” (Cosquin, No. 32; 
Grimm, No. 1138). 

But good as are Miklosich’s stories, they are yet in some ways 
surpassed by the fifteen Roumanian-Gipsy folk-tales, in the 
original Romani, with Roumanian translation, which were published 
at Bucharest in 1878 by Dr. Barbu Constantinescu, and which he 
collected from fourteen different reciters. No.1 of these is ‘‘ The 
Vampire” (Ralston’s “ Fiend,” 10); No. 2, “God’s Godson”; 
No. 3, “‘ The Snake that became the King’s Son-in-law”’ (cf. Hahn, 
ii. 232; Clouston, i. 8326) ; No. 4, “‘ The Bad Mother ” (= Miklosich’s 
No.11); No. 5, ‘‘ The Three Princesses and the Evil Spirit” (Ralston, 
92-104) ; No. 6, ‘The Two Thieves” (“‘Rhampsinitus ” and ‘“Mas- 
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ter Thief”’); No. 8, ‘‘ The Stolen Ox”; No. 9, ‘‘ The Watchmaker ” 
(partly, Hahn, i. 263 ; Clouston, i. 284); No. 10, the finest of the 
lot, ‘‘ The Red King and the Witch” (Grimm, No. 57; Hahn, No. 
65; Ralston, 73); No. 11, “The Prince who was a Cannibal” ; 
No. 12, ‘‘ The Golden Lads” (=Miklosich’s No. 1); No. 18, ‘“ The 
Prince and the Seer”; No. 15, ‘‘ The Apples of Pregnancy.” 

Two long Welsh-Gipsy stories, which were told me by old John 
Roberts, a Welsh-Gipsy harper, I have given entire in my book 
called In Gipsy Tents (Edinb. 1880). So I may content myself 
with remarking that to me they seem as good as anything in 
Campbell, that is, as any folk-tales collected in Great Britain. 
Most of the incidents in the first, ‘‘ Jack and his Golden Snuff- 
box,” can be matched from Hahn, Grimm, Dasent, &c.; the second, 
‘The King and his Three Sons,” is identical with, but very much 
better than, ‘‘ The Accursed Garden,” a folk-tale from Lower 
Austria in Vernaleken’s Land of Marvels (Lond. 1884), No. 52. 

Marchen und Sagen der Transilvanischen Zigcuner (Berlin, 1886), 
by Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki, differs from all other Continental 
collections of Romani folk-tales in this, that its sixty-three stories 
are published for their intrinsic interest, not solely as linguistic 
curiosities. They are given in German only, not in the original. 
Hence they are open to a suspicion of having been here and there 
touched up, a suspicion somewhat confirmed in the rare cases 
where the original is appended in a footnote, as on p. 83. Still, I 
believe such “‘ improvements ” apply solely to the language, not to 
the subject-matter, of the stories. Their general genuineness is 
attested by their occasional lacune, as in ‘‘ Godfather Death,” No. 
88, which is closely identical with Grimm’s No. 44, but lacks the 
entire episode of the sick princess. Besides, except that his work 
is dedicated to Liebrecht, Dr. Wlislocki gives no indication of 
acquaintance with the subject of folk-tales, whilst he has approved 
himself a master of Romani by his grammar of the dialect of the 
Transylvanian Gipsies (Leipzig, 1884). He tells us that for several 
months of the summer of 1883 he wandered with a troop of tented 
Gipsies through all Transylvania and the south-east portions of 
Hungary, and that during his wanderings he collected these sixty- 
three stories, every one of which he was careful to verify from the 
lips of a second member of the race. His little work is easily 
accessible to every folklorist, so to the folklorists I leave the task of 
analysing its stories in detail, premising merely that, like their 
predecessors, they offer numerous analogies to non-Gipsy folk-tales, 
but that fourteen of them, including some of the best, bear a dis- 
tinctively Gipsy character, especially Nos. 15, 24, 31, 36, 51, 55. 
That these were the coinage of other than Gipsy fancy is as hard 
to imagine as that Tennyson’s “‘ Revenge” was written by a 
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Spaniard, ‘“‘ Die Wacht am Rhein” by a Frenchman, or “ Kinmont 
Willie ” by a burgher of Carlisle. 

The last book on my list is Dr. Rudolf von Sowa’s Grammar of 
the dialect of the Slovak Gipsies (Géttingen, 1887). It is based on 
nineteen Gipsy stories, which were collected at Teplicz in 1884-85, 
and nine of which are given here in the original Romani, without a 
translation. Of these, No. 1 corresponds to ‘‘ The Shoes that were 
danced to pieces” (Grimm, No. 133) ; No. 6 to “‘ The Valiant Little 
Tailor” (No. 20); No. 8 to the priest-stealing episode in “‘ The 
Master Thief” (No. 192); and No. 9 to “Gambling Hansel” (No. 
82). The other five, which I have failed to identify, are “ The 
Two Children,” ‘‘ The Four and Twenty Thieves,” ‘‘ The Smith’s 
Daughter,” ‘“ The Ring,” and ‘‘ The Dragon.” 

Three other Gipsy stories, from the Bukowina, Roumania, and 
the Austrian Carpathians, were printed by Dr. Miklosich in 1878; 
and two by myself in 1880 (In Gipsy Tents, pp. 160, 169), one of 
the latter being an Anglo-Gipsy ‘‘lying tale,” and the other a 
variant of Grimm’s ‘‘ Brother Lustig” (No. 81), which was told to 
my old friend, M. Bataillard, by a Catalonian Gitano. We thus 
have 127 Gipsy stories in print, besides the unknown quantity pre- 
served in MS. by Dr. Paspati, the ten left unpublished by Dr. von 
Sowa, and thirty collected by Dr. Isidor Kopernicki, of Cracow, 
from Galician Gipsies in 1875-77. A meagre store in all, and 
gathered from much too narrow an area; but, then, it must be 
borne in mind that it is only within the last twenty years that 
Gipsyologists have paid the slightest attention to Gipsy folklore. 
Our utter ignorance of Romani stories from Germany, Italy, 
France, Russia, and other countries need not mean that such 
stories have no existence, but simply that no one has ever dreamt 
of collecting them. 

Yet, meagre as is that store, it is sufficient to enable us to arrive 


- at certain definite conclusions. Firstly, we find that in different 


collections we meet with variants of one and the same story. We 
have three of “‘ The Valiant Little Tailor” (Mikl., No. 3; Whlisl., 
23; Sowa, 6), in two of which the hero is a Gipsy, just as in the 
Croatian version, ‘‘ The Gipsy and the Dragon ”’ (No. 67 of Krauss’s 
Sagen und Mirchen der Sudslaven, Leipzig, 1883). We have three, 
‘again, of ‘‘The Master Thief’* (Constant., No. 6; Sowa, 8; Fr. 
Miller, 1), and in two of these likewise the hero is a Gipsy 
(cf. Krauss, No. 55). And we have three of “‘The Bad Mother” 


* John, the tinker, knew the story of ‘* The Shifty Lad,” though not well enough to 
repeat it (Campbell, i. 353); and in Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor 
(1861 ; vol. iii. p. 388), there is a very curious version of ‘The Master Thief,” with 
the letting loose of two hares, and the stealing of the parson in a bag. “It was told by a 
mere tramp, but is possibly of Gipsy origin. 
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(Constant., No. 4; Mikl., 11; Fr. Miller, 5). 


665 


How closely these 


variants sometimes agree with one another may be seen by the 
following parallel passages from the last-named story :— 


Roumanian Version. 


And she took silken cords, and bound 
his two hands so tightly that the cord cut 
into his flesh. And the lad began to 
weep, and said to his mother, “ Mother, 
release me, or I die.” “That is just 
what I was wanting to do to you.” And 
she called the dragon, ‘‘Dragon, come 
forth and slay him.” Then the dragon 
came forth, and took him, and cut him in 
pieces, and put him in the saddle-bags, 
and placed him on his horse, and let him 
go, and said to the horse, ‘‘ Carry him, 
horse, dead thither whence thou didst 
carry him alive.” Then the horse hurried 
to the lad’s sweetheart, and went straight 
to her there. Then when the maiden 
saw him, she began to weep; and she 
took him, and put piece to piece; where 
one was missing, she cut the porker, and 
supplied flesh from the porker. So she 
put all the pieces of him in their place. 
And she took the water and poured it on 
him, and he became whole. And she 
squeezed the apple in his mouth, and 
brought him to life. 


Bukowina Version. 


She made a thick silken cord, and 
bound his fingers behind his back. He 
tugged, and grew red in the face; he 
tugged again, he grew livid; he tugged 
the third time, he grew black. And she 
cried, “ Come, dragon, and cut his throat.” 
The dragon came to him, *‘ Well, what 
shall I do to younow?” ‘Cut me all in 
pieces, and put me in the saddle-bags, 
and place me on my horse; thither 
whence he carried me living, let him 
carry me dead.” He cut him in pieces, 
put him in the saddle-bags, and placed 
him on the horse. ‘*Go; whence thou 
didst carry him living, carry him dead.” 
The horse went straight to the Moon. 
The Moon came out, and saw him, and 


' took him in, and called Wednesday, and 


called Friday; and they laid him in a 
great trough, and washed him brawly, 
and placed him on a table, and put him 
all together, bit by bit; and they took the 
water of healing, and sprinkled him, and 
he became whole; and they took the 
water of life, and sprinkled him, and he 
came to life. 


Like as these passages are, the two versions in which they 
occur are by no means absolutely identical. Opening and end are 
different ; and in the first the hero is sent to fetch a porker from 
the other world, a golden apple from the other world, and water 
from the great mountains; whilst in the second the objects of his 
quest are milk from the she-bear, milk from the wild sow, and 
“the waters of healing and life from the mountains of blood that 
butt at each other like rams.” Each version in some respects is 
better than the other; and both are clearly derived from an older, 
more perfect original. 

This brings us to the second point to be considered—the like- 
ness of many (perhaps most) of the Gipsy stories to stories current 
amongst non-Gipsy races. This very story, “The Bad Mother,” 
is told in Greece (Hahn offers five variants, i. 176, 215; ii. 284, 
279, 283), in the Harz (Ey, 154), in Lithuania (Schleicher, 54), 
in Russia (De Gubernatis, Zool. Myth., i. 212; Ralston, 235), and 
in Norway (Dasent, 178). Hahn’s variants come nearest to our 
Gipsy versions, but are one and all decidedly inferior. The origi- 
nal of “‘The Bad Mother,” if it be a non-Gipsy original, has still 
to be found. 
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Or take the Roumanian-Gipsy story of ‘‘ The Vampire ” (Con- 
stant., No. 1). Of this we have a Hungarian-Gipsy variant (Fr. 
Miller, Nos. 4 and 2), a Croatian version (Krauss, No. 70), and a 
Russian (Ralston’s “‘ Fiend,” pp. 10-17). The first and the last 
ef the four are alone “in the running,” and which of them is 
the better it is not hard to decide. Mr. Ralston’s, indeed, opens 
best, but it has nothing to compare with this episode from Con- 
stantinescu’s story :— 

So the hounds came to the stone that marked where she was buried, and they began 
to bark and scratched at, the maiden’s grave. Then the Prince called the dogs with 
his bugle, and the dogs came not. The Prince said, ‘“‘Go quickly thither.” Four 
hunters arose and came, and saw the flower burning like a candle. They returned to 
the Prince, and he asked them, ‘‘ What is it?” ‘It is a flower, the like was never 
seen.” Then the lad heard, and came to the maiden’s grave, and saw the flower, and 
plucked it. And he came home, and showed it to his father and mother. Then he 
took it, and put it in a vase at his bed-head, where he slept. Then the flower arose 
from the vase, and turned a summersault,* and became a full-grown maiden. And she 
took the lad, and kissed him, and bit him, and pulled him about, and slept with him 
in her arms, and put her hand under his head; and he knew it not. When the dawn 
came, she became a flower again. In the morning the lad rose up sick, and complained 
to his father and mother, ‘“‘ Mammy, my shoulders hurt me, and my head hurts me.’’ 

. Then [the third night] his father took thought, and said to his wife, ‘It began 
with the coming of the flower. Something must be amiss, for the child is ill. Let us 
watch to-night, and post ourselves on one side, and see who comes to our son.” Night 
came, and the Prince laid himself in his bed to sleep. Then the maiden arose from 
the vase, and became there was never anything more fair, as burns the flame of a 
candle. And his mother and his father, the King, saw the maiden, and laid hands on 
her. Then the Prince awoke out of his sleep, and saw the maiden, that she was fair. 
He took her in his arms, and kissed her, and lay down in his bed, slept till day. And 
they made a marriage, and ate and drank. 

Compare with this the corresponding passage in Ralston, where, 
as in the other two versions, the flower resumes its human shape 
merely to eat and to drink. But Mr. Ralston’s story, it will pro- 
bably be urged, is a typical Russian story, so must needs be of 
Russian origin. To this I answer, Irish-wise, with the question, 
How, then, did it get to Croatia, to the Gipsies of Hungary and 
Roumania? That the Gipsies, with never a church, should make 
church bells, might seem unlikely, did we not know that there are 
church bells of Gipsy workmanship alike in Scotland and in 
Hungary. So, Gipsy story-tellers may well have devised some 
stories for their auditors, not for themselves. And this story is 
probably theirs, who tell it best. 

No Gipsy story presents a more interesting and instructive study 
than Constantinescu’s ‘“‘ Two Thieves” (No. 6). It is so curious a 
combination of the ‘‘Rhampsinitus” story in Herodotus and of 
‘The Master Thief” in Grimm (No. 192), that I am more than 
inclined to regard it as the lost original, which, according to Mr. 
‘Campbell, “ it were vain to look for in any modern work or in any 


* Literally, ‘‘ gave itself on the head.” A Romani formula, almost se pre- 
ceding every transformation. 
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modern age.” The “ Rhampsinitus” story and “The Master 
Thief’ have both been made special subjects of study—the former 
by Mr. Clouston in his Popular Tales and Fictions (2 vols., 1887) 

and Sir George Cox in Fraser’s Magazine (July 1880), the latter by 
M. Cosquin in Contes Populaires de Lorraine (1886). With their 
help, I will analyze the Romani story detail by detail, and will 

show in how many and how widely-separated non-Gipsy versions 

those details have to be sought. The analysis may be dull, but 

its value, let us trust, will largely atone for the dulness. A town 
thief meets a country thief, and is challenged by him to steal the 
eggs from under a magpie without her noticing it (Grimm, No. 129; 

Kabyle version). He achieves the feat, but, doing it, is himself 
robbed unawares of his breeches by the other (wanting elsewhere), 

with whom he then enters into partnership. They go to the 

king’s treasure-house, and, making a hole in the roof, descend and 

steal two hundred purses of money. The king, on the morrow, 

discovering his loss, takes counsel with an old thief in prison (old 

robber in Dolopathos and modern Greek), and by his advice finds 
out the hole by lighting a fire in the treasure-house, and noticing 
where the smoke escapes (Dolapathos, Pecorone, old French, 

Breton, old Dutch, Danish, Kabyle). Under the hole he sets a 
great jar of treacle (snare in ‘‘ Rhampsinitus,” Kabyle, Tyrolese ; 

pitch in old English, mod. Greek, old French, Gaelic, old Dutch, 

Danish), and the country thief is caught. His comrade cuts off 
his head (Rhamps., Pecorone, old English, old French, Breton, 

Gaelic, Tyrolese, Dan., Kabyle, Tibetan, Cinghalese) ; the headless 

trunk is exposed by the king; and the comrade steals it by drug- 

ging the guards (Rhamp., Sicilian, Breton, Gaelic, old Dutch, 

Russian), whom he also cheats of 400 piastres as payment for his 

horse, which he pretends the dead thief has stolen (wanting else- 

where). The king then puts an exorbitant price on all the meat 

in the city, thinking the thief will betray himself by alone being 

able to pay it; but the thief steals a joint (Sicilian, but inferior 

to Romani). The king finally makes a proclamation, offering his 

daughter to the thief, who plucks up courage and reveals himself 
(Rhamps., Pecorone, Sicilian, mod. Greek, Tyrolese, Kabyle). To 

exhibit his skill, he steals one of a yoke of oxen, and, cutting off 
its tail, puts it hanging half out of the mouth of the other, so- 
that the owner thinks one of his oxen has swallowed its yoke- 

fellow (Russian, in De Gubernatis, Z. M., i. 186). As a further 

test, he steals the priest out of the church in a sack, out of which 

he has just let 300 crabs, each with a taper fastened to its claw 

(only in Grimm*). Finally, he marries the princess. 

* So, at least, says M. Cosquin. But herein for once he is wrong, since we find the 
crab episode also in Krauss’s No. 55. This Croatian version of “The Master Thief” 
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Now, what will the folklorists make of the Romani version ? 
*“‘ Accidental coincidences,” Mr. Lang will murmur, and will point 
out that thieves and crabs are not unknown in Polynesia. Sir 
George Cox, on the other hand, will most likely adhere to his 
theory, that “the story of ‘ The Master Thief’ must belong to that 
class of myths which the ancestors of Hindus, Greeks, Celts, 
Teutons, and Scandinavians carried away with them, in forms 
more or less developed, from their common primeval home.” And 
somebody else will suggest that the Gipsies may have started without 
the story, and picked it up in the course of their wanderings—the 
ox-tail episode in Russia, the magpie detail in Africa, and that of 
the crabs in Germany or Croatia. Perhaps, perhaps, perhaps ; 
but how when one recognizes in a Gipsy story an incident or a 
whole plot which, unless it be Gipsy, the Gipsies would seem to 
have derived from books? Is No. 14 in Miklosich’s collection, 
** The Jealous Husband,” borrowed from Boccaccio’s novella (ii. 9), 
the prototype of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. Except that the 
Gipsy story is localised on the Danube, the plot is almost identical 
—the chest, the theft of the ring, the mole beneath the right 
breast. Or take these two parallel passages :— 

Gesta Romanorum, No. 120. Miklosich, No. 4. 


Where to bend his steps he knew not, 
but ‘arising, and fortifying himself with 
the sign of the Cross, he walked along a 
certain path until he reached a deep 
river, over which he must pass. But 
he found it so bitter and hot, that it 
even separated the flesh from the bones, 
Full of grief, he conveyed away a small 
quantity of that water, and when he had 
proceeded a little further, felt hungry. 
A tree, upon which hung the most tempt- 
ing food, invited him to eat; he did so, 
and immediately became a leper. He 
gathered also a little of the fruit, and 
conveyed it with him. After travelling 
for some time, he arrived at another 
stream, whose virtue was such that it 
restored the flesh to his feet; and eating 
of a second tree he was cleansed of his 
leprosy. 


The youngest went into the woods, 
and he was hungry, and he found an 
apple-tree with apples, and he ate an 
apple, and two stag’s horns grew. And 
he said, ‘‘ What God has given me I will 
bear.” And he went onward and crossed a 
stream, and the flesh fell away from him. 
And he kept saying, ‘‘ What God has 
given meI will bear. Thanks be to God.” 
And he went further, and found another 
apple-tree. And he said, “I will eat one 
more apple, even though two more horns 
shall grow.” When he ate it, the horns 
dropped off. And he went further, and 
again found a stream. And he said, 
**God, the flesh has fallen from me, now 
my bones will waste away, but even 
though they do, yet will I go.” And he 
crossed the stream, his flesh grew fairer 
than ever. 


Which is the better here, and which the thief—the Geste of the 


Romans, or the Geste of the Romanis? It is hard to decide; but 
this much at least is certain, that no race in all Europe is so 
illiterate as the Gipsies. 


bears the title of “* The Lad who was up to Gipsy Dodges”; and its hero, indeed, is 
generally styled “the Gipsy.” He 7s a Gipsy in Fr. Miiller’s No. 1 and Sowa’s No. 8 
In the latter version, as in several non-Gipsy ones, the hero catches a hundred crabs, 
but makes no use whatever of them afterwards. 
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The question whether Gipsy stories present any features of 
strong individuality, is one which I feel myself little qualified to 
answer. To pronounce positively that this or that story or 
episode is not to be met with in any non-Gipsy collection, one 
requires to have traversed the entire field of ‘‘ the lesser mythology.” 
Still there are certain stories—I have indicated some of them— 
and certain episodes, for which diligent research has failed to 
produce any parallel. Thus I can nowhere match the striking 
ordeal that concludes Miklosich’s version of “ Jean de l’Ours ” :— 
“He went to his brothers. ‘Good day, my brethren, you fancied 
I was dead. If you have acted fairly by me, shoot your arrows 
up in the air, and they will fall before you; but if unfairly, then 
they will fall on your heads.’ They all four shot their arrows up 
in the air, and they stood in a row. His fell before him, but theirs 
fell on their heads, and they died.” A variant is offered in 
Miklosch’s No. 4:—‘‘ And he said, ‘Good day to you, brothers. 
You fancied I had perished. You have pronounced your own doom. | 
Come outside with me, and toss your swords up in the air. If you 
acted fairly by me, they will fall before you; but if unfairly, they 
will fall on your heads.’ The three tossed their swords up. That 
of the youngest fell in front of him, but both of theirs fell on their 
heads, and they died.” Then there is the fine idea, of frequent 
occurrence in Wlislocki, that the sun in the morning sets forth as 
a little child, by noon has grown to a man, and comes home at 
eventide weary, old, and grey. And this again, from No. 5 in 
Miklosich :—‘‘ The emperor was dead, and they placed his crown 
in the church: whosever head the crown falls on, he shall be 
emperor. And men of all ranks came into the church, and the 
three boys came. And the eldest went before, and slipped into 
the church, and the crown floated on to his head. ‘ He is our 
new emperor.’ They raised him on high, and clad him in royal 
robes.” The episode reminds us of “ Excalibur”; the story in 
which it occurs is identical with No. 36 in Hahn, but there the 
episode is wholly wanting. 

More briefly still must I dismiss the question whether in many 
non-Gipsy collections there are not a number of stories that 
present strong internal evidence of their Gipsy origin. Such a one 
is Hahn’s fine variant of “Strong Hans” (ii. 267), from the 
island of Syra. In it a vizier travels from town to town seeking 
a lad as handsome as the prince. At last he is passing through a 
Gipsy quarter, when he hears a boy singing; “his voice was 
beautiful as any nightingale’s.” He looks through a door, and 
beholds a boy, who is every bit as handsome as the prince, so he 
buys this boy, who plays an important part in the story. The 
abject contempt in which Gipsies are held throughout the whole of 
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south-eastern Europe renders it highly probable that none but a 
Gipsy would thus have described a member of the race. The 
story, too, from its opening clause, a greeting to the “goodly 
company,” would seem to have been told by a professional story- 
teller—a kinsman, it may be, of Paspati’s Leon Zafiri. Krauss’s 
Croatian story (No. 98) of “‘ The Gipsy and the Nine Franciscans” 
is just “Les trois Bossus” of the Trouvére Durant (Dunlop, ii. 
174); yet it has, to my thinking, a thoroughly Romani ring. 
These must suffice to illustrate my meaning; but I may add that 
the folklorist who in Wales should meet with a venerable Welsh- 
speaking harper, and from him should get a long folk-tale, would 
set it down assuredly for Welsh. Not so; his Welsh harper is old 
John Roberts, who reckons himself a Gipsy of the Gipsies. 


I must now make large demands upon the reader. I must ask 
him to study, if he has not already studied, Mr. Clouston’s Popular 
Tales and Fictions (2 vols. 1887), which adduces a mass of fresh 
and valuable evidence, the fruits of many years special and 
promiscuous reading, in support of the view, that most of the 
popular stories of Europe are traceable to Indian sources, are 
“simply secondary forms of Oriental originals, which were 
imported from Asia in different ways.” Next let the reader turn 
to an article by Mr. Ralston in Fraser’s Magazine (Nov. 1872), on 
Asbjornsen’s Norse Tales, which tales, we are told, ‘‘ are as 
undoubtedly of Asiatic extraction, and are as little affected by 
accidents of locality, as are the Gipsies, whose faces and figures at 
once betray the secret of their origin, however long they may have 
been naturalised in Western climes.” Lastly, if the reader is not 
_ Weary, and weary he will not be, I would have him proceed to the 
Contes de Lorraine (2 vols., 1886) of M. Cosquin, who maintains 
that, “in tracing the stories, one always arrives at the same 
centre, at India, not the India of fabulous ages, but the India of 
history.” 

Save that Mr. Ralston employs them as a chance illustration, 
not one of these writers hints at the Gipsies as a possible channel 
of the transmission of folk-tales. No, as the alternative theory 
to that of their common Aryan ancestry, Mr. Ralston suggests, 
that the majority of our popular stories were introduced into 
Europe “‘ by the pilgrims and merchants who were always linking 
the East and the West together, or by the emissaries of some of 
the heretical sects, or in the train of such warlike transferrers as 
the Crusaders, or the Arabs who ruled in Spain, or the Tartars 
who so long held the Russia of old times in their grasp.” Good 
suggestions all, in certain cases; but they fail to account for the 
frequent identity of Spanish and Russian stories, not to mention 
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Gaelic and Norse. The Arabs might account for the Spanish, but 
not for a Russian, version; the Tartars for the Russian, but then 
what becomes of the Spanish? I will, therefore, formulate my 
own suggestion. 

Whether the date of the Gipsies’ departure from India was 
800 B.c. or 800 a.p. (it seems to lie between those two extremes), 
whether or not our Gipsies are the descendants of the 12,000 
minstrels whom Behram Gur summoned from India to Persia 
about 420 a.p., it is probable that the first Gipsies brought with 
them a considerable store of Eastern tales. We know that after 
their arrival in Europe they must have sojourned long in a Greek- 
speaking country, for every Romani dialect of Europe contains a 
large number of the same Greek words. Thus, alike in Roumania, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Germany, Poland, Russia, Norway, England, 
Italy, the Basque country, and Spain, the Romani word for 
‘road ” is always drom, the Greek During their sojourn in 
this Greek-speaking country they may well have added to their 
stock of stories; Constantinescu’s ‘‘ Two Thieves” need not be 
traceable beyond the Bosphorus. That Gipsy bands roamed 
through Europe at a comparatively early date, is probable; that 
there was a great westward wave of Gipsy migration in the early 
part of the 15th century, is certain. 

Equally certain is it, that the Gipsies had every facility for 
diffusing their stories among all conditions of men. For the 
Gipsies of olden times were welcomed by Kaiser and Pope, by 
kings, and princes, and nobles. Here, in Great Britain, in the 
16th century, James IV. furnished one of their ‘‘ Counts” with a 
letter of commendation to the King of Denmark; the Earl of 
Surrey entertained Gipsies at his Suffolk seat, Tendring Hall ; 
Gipsies danced before James V. at Holyrood ; and a great company 
of them found every year free quarters in the Sinclairs’ castle of 
Roslin, ‘‘ where they acted severall plays, dureing the moneths of 
May and June.” Even in 1750 the Prince and Princess of Wales 
paid a visit to Bridget, the “queen” of the Norwood Gipsies ; 
and our own Prince Albert Victor has sat in the Gipsy tent of 
Lazarus Petulengro, at the Liverpool Exhibition of 1886. Thus, for 
the upper classes there is no great difficulty ; for the lower, why 
the Gipsy camp is ever the favourite nightly rendezvous of the 
lads and lasses from the neighbouring village. All the amusement 
they can give their guests, the Gipsies give gladly; and stories 
and songs are among their best stock in trade. What their 
stories are, I have tried to show in this article; ere long, I hope 
to publish a collection of them. 


Postscript.—I have said not a word of Mr. Lang’s “ anthropo- 
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logical” theory, but I cannot forbear pointing out that many of 
his survivals of dead savagery are living realities in Gipsy tents. 
Matty Cooper, discoursing to his “‘ dear little wooden bear,” and 
offering it beer to drink; ‘‘Gipsy Mary,” who “ washed herself 
away from God”; Riley Smith, who “sold his blood to the 
devil ” ; Riley Bosville, with his two wives; and child Dimiti, 
watching the fairies in the oak-tree—I myself have known these 
Gipsies, or others at least who knew them. It is not six years 
since an English Gipsy girl, to work her vengeance on her false 
Gentile lover, at midnight cut the heart out of a living white 
pigeon, and flung the poor bird, yet struggling, on the fire.* 
Then, there is the Gipsy system of tabu, by which wife and child 
renounce for ever the favourite food or drink of the dead husband 
or father, or the name of the deceased is dropped clean out of use, - 
any survivors who happen to bear it adopting another. Nor even 
for cannibalism need Mr. Lang go far back or far afield. In 1782 
forty-five Gipsies, men and women, in Hungary, were beheaded, 
broken on the wheel, quartered alive, or hanged, for cannibalism. 
The charge, indeed, was false; but cannibalism is a common 
feature of Gipsy stories, and is far commoner in non-Gipsy stories 
from lands where Gipsies abound, than in stories from Scotland 
or from Scandinavia. In the Academy for 11th June 1887, 
Mr. Lang wrote : “‘Can M. Cosquin show that: South Siberia and 
Zanzibar got their contes by oral transmission from India within 
the historical period ? This is doubtful; but it seems still more 
unlikely that tales which originated in India could have reached 
Barra and Uist in the Hebrides, and Zululand, and the Samoyeds 
—not to menticn America—by oral transmission, and all within the 
historical period.” Well, for Siberia and the West Highlands I 
simply refer Mr. Lang to Bell of Antermony and Mr. Campbell ; 
as to Africa, our ignorance of the Gipsies there is great, but be it 
observed that in 1802 the Basque Gipsies one night were caught 
as in a net, were hurried on shipboard, and ‘“ landed somewhere 
on the coast of Africa.” But, apart from the question whether the 
Gipsies have diffused Gipsy stories among non-Gipsy races, Mr. 
Lang will have to reconsider his position. For either their stories 
were brought by them from India, in which case a large mass of 
folk-tales have wandered westward within the historical period, 


* Many of our commonest superstitions may have been got from the Gipsies, who, in 
south-east Europe, for instance, use horse-shoes as charms against witchcraft, and 
bring a drowned body to the surface by casting bread on the water. Dr. Jessopp, in 
his Arcady, gives a faithful picture of an old mother in Egypt, who travelled Norfolk 
for years, and found ready believers in her powers of divination. She had a sparrow 
which, it was thought, could tell her all manner of secrets. Cf. Mr. Lang, 4, Savage 
idea—Animals help favoured men and women. 
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or else the Gipsies have picked them up in their wanderings ; and 
the transmission of folk-tales becomes in that case a certainty. 

Yet a word to Sir George Cox and his fellow mythologists. 
They assign to “‘ The Master Thief,” and to most of our popular 
stories, a prehistoric antiquity. Now, in a number of those stories, 
in widely separate countries, we come on identical incidents that 
must be of comparatively recent origin. One of the commonest 
is where the hero and heroine, flying from a demon, magician, or 
ogre (the heroine’s father usually), transform themselves into a 
church and priest. I find this incident in Lorraine, Brittany, 
Picardy, several parts both of Germany and Italy, the Tyrol, 
Transylvania, Hungary, Croatia, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Brazil, 
and the Bukowina, where it occurs in the Gipsy story of “‘ The Lad 
who was promised to the Devil” (Mikl., No. 15). What was the 
prehistoric form, ‘‘ more or less developed,” of the church. Was it 
a tope, a stone circle, or something of the kind? That well may 
be. But how comes it that the development has in all these 
widely-separated countries reached exactly the same stage, and 
there stopped? Why has not the stone circle become in one case 
a stone-heap, with a stone-breaker, in another a pound with a 
horse in it, in a third a field with a rubbing-post? But the 
difficulty vanishes, if one may suppose that the Gipsies, starting 
from the Balkan Peninsula at a date when churches were familiar 
objects, which a pursuer would naturally pass, carried with them 
the modern version of the story to Russia, Spain, and the other 
countries in which it is told to-day. Similarly, in Gipsy stories, 
and in stories current in countries widely apart, I find such 
incidents as the hero falling in love through a portrait, the hero 
playing cards with the devil, the hero carrying a Bellerophon letter, 
the hero looking through an all-seeing telescope. Such stories in 
their original form may be of indefinable antiquity; but the 
recurrence of their developed form would seem to be due to recent 
transmission, unless one be prepared to maintain that our primeval 
Aryan ancestors were acquainted with portrait-painting, . with 
playing-cards, with the art of writing, and with telescopes. 
Herein I may have gone beyond my last; but if I have directed 
the attention of folklorists to Gipsy folk-tales I have achieved the 
object with which I started. 


Francis Hixpes Grooms. 
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Szreme that much prominence has been given to the matter of 
pensions, it may be well to draw the public attention to the 
manner in which they are now granted, to the way the question 
concerns the State as well as the Civil Service, and to suggest what 
appears to me the best way of settling a very vexed question. 

Doctor Johnson’s famous and quaint definition of a pension as. 
‘an allowance made to anyone without an equivalent ” can hardly 
be said to be of force in the present day, especially in view of its 
further limitation: ‘In England it is generally understood to 
mean pay given to a State hireling for treason to his country.” 
As regards Civil Service Pensions, with which alone I propose to- 
deal, it is fully recognized on all hands, I think, that they are but 
“deferred pay,” and really represent the portion of the salary earned 
by Civil Servants during the whole term of their service, which has. 
been kept back from all alike to provide pensions for the long-lived 
only: those who die young, those who die “in harness” reap no. 
benefit. 

When, however, we consider the enormous amount now paid by 
this country in the shape of pensions and superannuation allow- 
ances, it seems impossible to come to any other conclusion than 
that the administration of the pension system is indeed very faulty 
and urgently in need of thorough revision. I will give but one 
instance in illustration of this fact. In the Estimates for the 
Customs for the current year we find the abnormal amount of 
£198,275 provided for the non-effective force against £739,645 for 
the effective force. It goes without saying, I think, that there must 
be something radically wrong when it is possible for the pensioners. 
of a department to cost 26°8 per cent. of what is paid to the actual 
workers. Itis true that the pension list of this Department is just 
now heavily weighted by an unusually large number of long-lived 
men, from the venerable Lord Cottesloe, formerly Chairman of 
the Board of Customs, downwards ; but this fact can be but a slight 
palliation of what must evidently be a most unhealthy state of 
matters, especially when it is further borne in mind that the 
Department has on its active list a large number of “‘ redundants,” 
men who are doing—at consequently a higher cost to the country— 
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work that should be done by a lower class. Going into a little 
deeper examination of the pension list of this or any other Depart- 
ment we find pretty much the same result, that it is mainly the 
issue of frequent reorganizations, when men are put “on the list” 
in the very prime of life, whose active services ought to have been 
of the greatest use to the State, and, if no longer needed in one 
Department, transferred to suitable positions elsewhere. I know 
that this transfer of men is surrounded with many difficulties, but 
as the decline of work in one Public Department is so often contem- 
porary with the addition of branches in other Departments, or the 
budding of a new Department, I am of opinion that such transfers 
may be made judiciously and economically far more often than has 
hitherto been the case. 

Looking to these facts there can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
time has fully come for a careful and complete examination of the 
whole pension system, Civil Servants themselves being most anxious, 
I am sure, for its establishment on a more satisfactory basis than 
at present, for, expensive as it may appear to be to the State, it is 
by no means one of unalloyed satisfaction to its servants. 

I do not think any great advantage can be gained by comparisons 
with the United States where pensions are not granted, or with 
those of our neighbouring continental countries who grant pensions, 
for it is a matter that can and ought to be settied on its own merits, 
in the way most suitable to the requirements and best interests of 
this country. 

The great body of the Permanent Civil Service—from our humble 
but frequent visitor the postman upwards—or as the Act puts it, 
all those who “ hold their appointments directly from the Crown, or 
have been admitted into the Civil Service with a certificate from 
the Civil Service Commissioners,” are now entitled to pensions by 
virtue of the Superannuation Act, 1859. Under this Act, Superannu- 
ation Allowances are granted of from one-sixth (for not less than ten 
years’ service) to two-thirds (for forty years’ service and upwards)— 
that is, one-sixtieth for each year of service—of the salary and 
emoluments of office at the time of retiring, or, to speak more 
correctly, of the average salary, &c. for the last three years of 
service. Pensions cannot, however, be claimed until the applicants 
are sixty years of age, except in cases of bodily or mental infirmity 
permanently incapacitating them for further service, and in cases 
of abolition of office, when a further addition may be made by way 
of compensation for loss of office at the rate of from one to ten 
years to the actual period of service, the two-thirds limit not being 
exceeded. While two-thirds of the salary is the usual maximum 
retiring allowance, the Treasury have power to go beyond this up to 
the full amount of salary in cases of “ special services rendered 
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requiring special reward,” the Treasury minute granting such an 
allowance being at once laid before Parliament. 

From 1829 up till 1857 an abatement was made from the salaries 
and emoluments of all Civil Servants at the rate of five per cent. (24 
per cent. for salaries not exceeding £100) towards providing their 
Superannuation Allowances. In the latter year, however, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of a royal commission which had been 
appointed to inquire into the matter, but against the Government 
of the day (Lord Palmerston’s Ministry), a resolution was carried in 
Parliament declaring ‘‘ the further enforcement of this abatement 
inexpedient.” Since 1857, accordingly, Civil Servants have only 
contributed towards their pensions by way of having less salaries 
than might otherwise have been the case, had there been no 
prospect of a pension before them. 

Now what are the reasons underlying the granting of these 
pensions ? Mainly two, I think :— 

1st. To provide Civil Servants and their families in old age with 

a suitable means of living, and so prevent the possibility 
of old Government servants being in a destitute condition 
after their discharge from the public service. 

2nd. To have a hold upon Civil Servants and the power of, or at 

least a certain power in, preventing them from throwing 
up their appointments by reason of a portion of their 
salary being held back in the shape of “‘ deferred pay.” 

The one point has more especial reference to the poorer members 
of the Civil Service; the other to its best members, men of mark 
and ability who would be most tempted to seek a wider field of 
work elsewhere, and whom the State would be most anxious to 
retain in its service. 

As regards the former of these reasons it does not altogether hold 
water, for the very simple reason that, as concerning those who have 
not otherwise provided for the future than by relying on their 
expected pensions, it fails entirely to meet the most pressing cases, 
namely, where men die in harness and leave their families unpro- 
vided for, in which cases, it is almost needless to remark, no 
pensions are payable and the amount of ‘‘ deferred pay ”’ is virtually 
appropriated by the State. This is one of the just grounds of 
complaint of Civil Servants, who reasonably claim that the amount 
of “ deferred pay” which would have been payable in the shape of 
a pension should, in such cases, be paid to the legal representatives 
of the deceased, and certainly no re-arrangement of the pension 
system will be satisfactory which does not take this view of the 
question into account. 

It is now urged that with the many ready means offered in the 
way of life assurance companies, &c. of providing for the future, 
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Civil Servants are, or ought to be, as well able to take care of them- 
selves as other mortals, and that it is demoralizing to them to be 
thus provided for by the public purse. However this may be, I am 
inclined to think that there certainly is a tendency with large 
companies and public bodies to follow the Government plan, in 
“ deferring ” a portion of their servants’ salaries as pensions, which 
would seem to speak well in favour of the pension system. And while 
the liberal terms of superannuation offered by the Act quoted have in 
great measure been a means of attraction to good and able men to 
enter the Service, I am most undoubtedly of opinion that Civil 
Servants themselves are far from being as enamoured of the pension 
system as they are popularly supposed to be, for the chief reason 
that, owing to its uncertain incidence, they are in no wise exempted 
from making future provision for their families, in case they them- 
selves never reach that happy time “‘ when they draw pay for doing 
nothing.” Civil Servants are very apt to complain that they make 
a double provision for the uncertainties of the future, in the first 
place in the same way that other people have to do, and secondly 
by having a portion of their salary kept back as “deferred pay ” 
towards their pensions, which very possibly they will never get at 
all. 
The second reason is without doubt the strongest argument for 
the retention of pensions—their very ground of existence—to 
enable the Government to have a real detaining power upon the 
services of its servants, especially as those most likely to leave 
the Service would be the very men whom it would be most desirable 
to retain—the bad men would never go of their own accord—and 
in some form or other some such hold as the system of pensions 
gives must be retained. 

In coming to the suggestions for the settlement of this question 
for future Civil Servants—it hardly needs saying, I think, that 
both legally and morally all present members of the Service must 
be dealt with by the existing law, unless they willingly consent to 
altered conditions—I pass by at once the case of payment in full 
by way of salary, nothing being ‘“‘ deferred” or held back in any 
way, for in such a case the State would run the risk of losing its 
best members at any time convenient to themselves. The next 
proposal that offers itself is to deduct from the salaries, as a means 
of providing pensions, a poundage or percentage, as was done up 
to the year 1857. Evidently, however, from the very fact of its 
having been abolished, this plan must have serious disadvantages, 
into which, although they lie on the surface, it is not necessary at 
present to inquire. 

I believe, however, a modification of the old system may be 
made to suit the best requirements both of the State and its 
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servants, and I would propose to do this by means of Compulsory 
(Government) Insurance, the amount of the insurance in each 
case gradually increasing in proportion to the salary paid; the 
premiums would be deducted from the periodical payments of 
salary, and go to form a fund by which all claims on this account 
would be met. The cost of management of such a fund would be 
trifling (cost of collection nil, for each department would collect 
its own subscriptions), and its participators would therefore 
benefit considerably from the comparatively low premiums that 
would be necessary. On retirement, Civil Servants would be 
entitled to the amount of their insurance, which would pretty 
nearly represent the total sum of their payments together with 
the compound interest that had accrued thereon, either in one 
payment or by way of annuity, when necessary, as might be best 
determined. In the case of men dying in harness, the amount 
insured for would be paid to their next-of-kin, and we should 
happily hear no more of those heartrending cases of improvident 
men leaving unprovided-for families, which, alas! are but too 
common and by no means confined to the poorer members of the 
Service. Suppose, for example, the man with £100 salary had to 
ensure for £500, and for every increase of £20 to his salary to 
add £100 to his insurance: that would mean an insurance of 
£5,000 to the man with £1,000 salary, and ‘would almost equal, 
on retirement at sixty after forty years of service, the value of the 
_ pension that would be now payable under like circumstances. 

This is a plan that seems to me likely to be acceptable to Civil 
Servants, from the very fact that it would to a considerable extent 
relieve them of the double system of provision for old age to which 
I have already referred, and inasmuch as everyone would receive, 
himself or his legal representatives, the amount he had earned. 
Of course, I do not for a moment suppose that the amount of the 
compulsory insurance would at all reach the limit that a prudent 
man would consider necessary, but over and above the compulsory 
insurance everyone would be left to settle matters for himself. 
I am inclined to think, too, that conditions might, without great 
difficulty, be so arranged as to induce many men now in the 
Service to come willingly within the scope of such a plan. 

As regards the State, the advantages are decidedly very great 
indeed. There would still be the same hold upon the services of 
Civil Servants as at present, for in case anyone left the Service 
contrary to regulations the amount of his contributions would of 
course be forfeited. It would be, too, a more equitable plan than 
the present one, for the amounts to be paid would be in direct 
proportion to the whole services rendered, whereas now they are 
mainly dependent upon the last three years of service only. 
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Moreover, each year would then bear the total cost of each year’s 
work, and it would be impossible to see in the Estimates cases like 
the one quoted at the beginning of this paper, where more than a 
fifth of the year’s expenditure is paid on account of services ren- 
dered in previous years. 

I have not attempted to touch on the question of the salaries 
paid to Civil Servants, whether they are at present too high, or 
whether in view of the abolition of pensions it would be requisite 
to make an all-round addition to them. In all probability it 
would be so necessary ; but this certainly I deem most desirable, 
that the full amount of each man’s earnings should be definitely 
understood, whether paid to him in full as salary, or “ deferred” 
in part towards a pension. Neither have I considered whether 
the Government should or should not contribute a share towards 
the payments or premiums to be made by Civil Servants themselves, 
especially in view of the great and undoubted advantages the State 
would reap by the adoption of the plan suggested. I have but 
roughly and crudely, I fear, sketched the outlines of the scheme 
proposed. I have no doubt that its details would be somewhat 
complicated, and would require to be carefully worked out ; still 
less doubt have I that it may be open to objections. At the 
same time it is, I firmly believe, the proper basis for the settle- 
ment of this question as between the State and its servants, and 
the one that offers to meet in the most satisfactory manner all 
necessary requirements. 


Epear Bares. 
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IN THE MONTH WHEN SINGS THE CUCKOO. 


I. 


Hark! Spring is coming. Her herald sings, 
Cuckoo ! 
The air resounds and the woodland rings, 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! 
Leave the milking pail and the mantling cream, 
And down by the meadow, and up by the stream, 
Where movement is music and life a dream, 
In the month when sings the cuckoo. 


I. 


Away with old Winter’s frowns and fears, » 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Now May with a smile dries April’s tears. 
Cuckoo ! 
When the bees are humming in bloom and bud, 
And the kine sit chewing the moist green cud, 
Shall the snow not melt in a maiden’s blood, 
In the month when sings the cuckoo? 


III. 


The popinjay mates and the lapwing woos ; 
Cuckoo ! 
In the lane is a footstep. I wonder whose ? 
: Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 
How sweet are low whispers! and sweet, so sweet, 
When the soft hands touch and the shy lips meet, 
And sorrel and woodruff are round one’s feet, . 
In the month when sings the cuckoo. 
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Iv. 


Your face is as fragrant as moist musk-rose ; 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
All the year in your cheek the windflower blows ; 


Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
You flit as blithely as bird on wing; 
And when you answer, and when they sing, 
I know not if they, or You, be Spring, 
In the month when pairs the cuckoo. 


Will you love me still when the blossom droops ? 
Cuckoo ! 

When the cracked husk falls and the fieldfare troops ? 
Cuckoo ! 

Let sere leaf or snowdrift shade your brow, 

By the soul of the Spring, my soul! I vow, 

I will love you then as I love you now, 

In the month when sings the cuckoo. 


vI. 


Soft, soft is the sward where the loosestrife grows, 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! 
As we lie and hear in a dreamy doze, 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo ! 
And soft is the curve of a maiden’s cheek, 
When she loves to listen but fears to speak, 
And we yearn but we know not what we seek, 
In the month when sings the cuckoo. 


VII. 


But in warm mid summer we hear no more, 
Cuckoo ! 
And August brings not, with all its store, 
Cuckoo! 
When Autumn shivers on Winter’s brink, 
And the wet wind wails through crevice and chink, 
We gaze at the logs, and sadly think 
Of the month when called the cuckoo. 
VOL. XI. 44 
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VIII. 


But the cuckoo comes back and shouts once more, 
Cuckoo ! 
And the world is as young as it was before ; 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! 
It grows not older for mortal tears, 
For the falsehood of men or for women’s fears ; 
*Tis as young as it was in the bygone years, 
When first was heard the cuckoo. 


IX. 


I will love you then as I love you now. 
Cuckoo ! 

What cares the Spring for a broken vow ? 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

The broods of last year are pairing, this ; 

And there never will lack, while love is bliss, 

Fresh ears to cozen, fresh lips to kiss, 

In the month when sings the cuckoo 


x. 


O cruel bird! will you never have done ? 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo; 
You sing for the cloud, as you sang for the sun ; 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
You mock me now as you mocked me then, . 
When I knew not yet that the loves of men 
Are as brief as the glamour of glade and glen, 
And the glee of the fleeting cuckoo. 


xI. 


O, to lie once more in the long fresh grass, 
Cuckoo! 

And dream of the sounds and scents that pass ; 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo.! 

To savour the woodbine, surmise the dove, 

With no roof save the far-off sky above, 

And a curtain of kisses round couch of love, 

While distantly called the cuckoo. ~ 
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x. 


But if now I slept, I should sleep to wake 

To the sleepless pang and the dreamless ache, 

To the wild babe blossom within my heart, 

To the darkening terror and swelling smart, 

To the searching look and the words apart, 
And the hint of the tell-tale cuckoo. 


xml. 


.. The meadow grows thick, and the stream runs deep, 


Cuckoo ! 
Where the aspens quake and the willows weep ; 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
The dew of the night and the morning heat 
Will close up the track of my farewell feet :— 
So good-bye to the life that once was sweet, 
When so sweetly called the cuckoo. 


XIV. 


The kine are unmilked, and the cream unchurned, 
Cuckoo ! 

The pillow unpressed, and the quilt unturned. 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! 

"Twas easy to gibe at a beldame’s fear 

For the quick brief blush and the sidelong tear ; 

But if maids will gad in the youth of the year, 

They should heed what says the cuckoo. 


XV. 


There are marks in the meadow laid up for hay, 
Cuckoo ! 

And the tread of a foot where no foot should stray : 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! 

The banks of the pool are broken down, 

Where the water is quiet and deep and brown ;— 

The very spot, if one longed to drown, 

And no more to hear the cuckoo. 


44. * 
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XVI. 


"Tis a full taut net and a heavy haul. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Look! her auburn hair and her trim new shawl ! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo ! 
Draw a bit this way where’tis not so steep; 
There, cover her face! She but seems asleep ; 
While the swallows skim and the graylings leap, 
And joyously sings the cuckoo. 


Aurrep AustIN.. 


May 1888. 


COLONIZATION AND THE FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 


Amonest the various institutions which the British emigrant 
earries abroad with him to the Colonies there is none more dis- 
tinctive and popular than the “lodge” or “court” of his 
‘“‘ Friendly Society.” Here, in England, we know that the 
anniversaries of the club or village society are celebrated with all 
due solemnity and fervour, not unmixed with a little hilarity. 
The nearest approach to a village “festa” is found in the 
“‘ walking” or procession of the local Benefit Society. Yonder in 
the Colonies the traditions of the mother country are preserved in 
their entirety, and the “sodalitium” of all the Orders, especially 
“the Great Orders,” is complete. The “ lodge,” or “‘ court,” is as 
popular in Vancouver, or New Zealand, or the Cape, as it is in 
Lancashire or Dorsetshire. Oddfellows, ‘Foresters, Druids, 
Shepherds, and a score of kindred societies, are found celebrating 
their rites in every corner of the world, and present to us a won- 
derful picture of self-administration. The Friendly Societies 
‘manage their own affairs with economy and thrift, and resent very 
‘properly undue interference from the State. They have struggled 
forward through criticism and opposition, and are now standing 
forward in their best phases as solvent and prosperous com- 
munities. Their existence has given an opening to many a local 
genius to exhibit powers of administration, and their whole 
management has been a healthy training in civic and municipal 
virtues. These societies represent voluntaryism in its best light, 
and their moral and ethical teaching is of the highest value. The 
late Lord Iddesleigh, a true friend of the people, and a far-sighted 
discerner of popular wants, saw in these societies the best ex- 
pression of the spirit of thrift. In 1875, during the course of the 
‘debates upon the “ Friendly Societies Act” in the Lower House, he 
observed, in the face of many who depreciated the whole 
‘movement :— 

“Of one thing, however, I am become convinced, and that is 
that the mass of the working-people, from whom the system of 
Friendly Societies had sprung, were conducting their business in a 
manner and spirit from which they had much to learn. Indeed, 
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the large proportion of lessons he had learnt in connection with 
this matter, he had learnt from the working-classes.” The late 
Lord Iddesleigh’s name has only to be mentioned at any represen- 
tative meeting of the Societies to call forth the warmest 
acclamation. 

Again, Mr. Evan M. Richards gave important testimony to their 
efficacy nearly twenty years ago, when he observed: ‘“‘ These 
societies are teaching men the duties of citizenship. I believe that 
the future of this country will be a great deal better than its past, 
and that, in a great measure, from the education which its 
working-men are receiving in its Oddfellows and other kindred 
societies.” These societies, therefore, are a power in our midst, 
and a few facts regarding their recent progress and development 
will emphasize this assertion. 

To take the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows as an instance. We 
learn from the statement of the Grand Master, Brother F. J. 
Stockhall, at Dover, May 31st, 1887, that the capital of the society 
on January 1st, 1886, was £6,317,134; the number of members 
597,978. Referring to Mr. Wilkinson’s calculations for the decade 
1874-83, we find that the capital of the Unity on December 31st, 
1873, was £3,412,000; on December 31st, 1883, it amounted to 
£5,519,000, an average of nearly £10 a member. These figures, 
we are told, do not include what are known as auxiliary funds, 
such as widow and orphan societies, juvenile branches, which in 
in 1878—+the first year of information given—showed a capital of 
£191,000, and in 1884 increased to £301,781. 

In the Dover address it is satisfactory to know that the pros- 
perity of the order is increasing. The increase of juvenile societies’ 
‘members and capital is remarkable, the capital having risen 
£11,281 during the year. Well might the Grand Master boast 
that the Order had, during the last fifty years, risen from a con- 
dition of chaos to one of prosperity, from being treated with pity 
to a position worthy of being inquired into by the highest of the 
land. They were now eight times larger than in 18387, and their 
capital had increased by upwards of five millions sterling. The 
number of members for 1886-7 was 617,587, showing an increase 
of 1,655 during the year. In the Colonies—and it is important to 
‘draw attention to this—the members had increased by 3,249. 
The relative increase is greater than in England. In America the 
‘Oddfellows, originally a branch from the parent association, had 
a membership of 534,233, spending annually the sum of £486,180 
inrelief. 

As with the Oddfellows, so with the Foresters. The return 
for the last thirty years, ending 1884, gives a total -increase. of 
527,535 in the number of benefit members. To show how quickly 
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these societies grow, in 1826 a band of twelve men founded the 
order of the Ashton Shepherds; fifty years afterwards (1876) the 
number of members had risen to 60,000. 

With regard to other Orders the tale is the same, whether 
Rechabites, Free Gardeners, United Mechanics, Sons of Tem- 
perance, &c. 

The Biennial Movable Conference of the Grand United Order of 
Oddfellows was opened May 30th, 1887, at Pontypridd. There 
were 160 delegates present, and the management committee 
reported that 211 new lodges had been opened since the last 
biennial meeting. The total present membership was 152,480, 
being an increase of 22,645. 

The following table, quoted by Mr. Wilkinson, will show the 
relative numerical and financial strength of the F. 8. Orders, 
above 20,000 members— 


Number of Accumulated Yearly 
Members. Capital. Receipts. 


Ancient Order of Foresters - - 688,288  £38,554,165 £641,444 
Manchester Unity (Oddfellows) 593,850 6,034,587 843,595 
Grand United Order of Oddfellows 133,971 273,000 110,527 
Ancient Shepherds - - - - 66,941 173,536 73,854 
Rechabites - - - - - 58,597 360,000 66,000 
Druids - - - - - 60,744 134,585 50,609 
National or Oddfellows - 50,280 159,870 71,117 
Free Gardeners - - - - - 44,758 117,245 - 56,270 
Nottingham Oddfellows - ~ - 41,436 192,069 57,000 


United Druids - . - - - - 88,627 173,443 33,025 


Bolton Unity (Oddfellows) + - . 28,627 80,731 30,000 

Sons of Temperance, &c. - - - - 20,743 62,662 20;987 

Juvenile Societies in connection with Foresters 53,777 66,776 11,116 


From a brief study of the summaries, it will be seen that the 
juvenile societies are the most distinctive and remarkable feature 
of the Oddfellows and Foresters. The Grand Master at Dover 
called especial attention to their existence, and observed that the 
future of the Manchester Unity was very largely wrapped up in 
them. The possibility of their being made the means and channels 
of solving many difficulties now experienced by adult lodges was 
becoming more apparent every day, and through them might be 
settled the difficult question of superannuation. At the twenty- 
eighth session of the Annual Movable Delegation of the Order of 
Druids, the Grand Master, Mr. J. Gill, of Birkenhead, strongly 
advised the desirability of establishing juvenile branches. 

There is apparently no limit to the sphere of usefulness to-whieli 
these “Great Orders” may attain. In 1884 the Right Honourable’ 
G. J. Goschen, in a speech delivered before the Manchester Unity; 
made a pointed and eloquent defence of the position taken up by the 
Unity and kindred associations, viz., self-reliance and self-govern- 
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ment as compatible only with freedom from State interference. 
Further, Mr. Goschen indicated, with a warning finger, “the 
damage that would accrue to the cause of national providence from 
the adoption of any Utopian scheme of compulsion and State 
control.” The late Right Honourable W. H. Forster, one of the 
most far-sighted statesmen we have known of recent years, was 
never weary of advocating the power of the Friendly Societies for 
good. They are a guarantee for order and stability in the State. 
One of the most distressing revelations of the state of Ireland last 
year was the fact alluded to by the Grand Master of the Manchester 
Unity, that the Irish priests had forbidden men to join the Order. 
As he truly observed, ‘‘ Let them increase such institutions in 
Ireland, causing men of different opinions to rub their shoulders 
together in the lodge-room, and much of the present strife and 
bitterness would pass away.” Upon a recent occasion in our 
political history, when dangers were apprehended from a sudden 
extension of the franchise amongst the people, it was pointed out 
by acute observers, that the organization of the Friendly Societies 
had been exercising a most wholesome and steadying influence 
upon the judgment of the working-classes. 

From a pecuniary point of view it must be borne in mind that 
the Friendly Societies have been improving their position since 
1875. The science of the skilled actuary has been called into play, 
and liabilities are more clearly known and defined. With regard 
to the Manchester Unity it has been observed : ‘‘ Considering the 
effect of the valuation clause of the. Friendly Society Act, we see 
what a grand thing was that voluntary examination of its affairs 
undertaken by the Manchester Unity, previous to the passing of 
the Act, and how courageously consistent to true principles was its 
publication to the world.” The Foresters in their High Court 
meeting at Birmingham (1883) adopted amendments to the general 
laws of the Order, to the effect that, in future, courts unregistered as 
branches of the Order should, until such time as they register as 
branches, be debarred from being represented at the High Court 
meeting (the annual parliament), or sending propositions for altera- 
tions, or from participating in any benefit to be obtained from the 
High Court funds. Such universal legislation must bring obstinate 
lodges into line in course of time. From official and other reports 
it would appear that local clubs are gradually being snuffed out by 
the larger orders. In some towns there has been a clear sweep of 
the smaller societies. 

Enough, however, has been quoted to prove the strength, 
numbers, and efficacy of the ‘Friendly Societies” in Great 
Britain and Ireland. More than ten years ago a writer in the 
Quarterly Review calculated that the Benefit Societies spread 
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throughout England and Wales numbered no less than 32,000, and 
included 4,000,000 members, who, with their families, represented 
a large portion of the whole population. Further, Mr. Escott, 
in his work on England, Her People, Policy, and Pursuits, observes 
(p. 207), that after the passing of ‘‘ The Friendly Society Act,” 4.e. 
from 1876-1882, nearly 3,000 additional societies, representing a 
membership of about 2,000,000, and funds to the amount of more 
than £39,000,000, made returns. Here is a still later statement 
made at Bridgwater in February 1887, by the Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson: “Ten years ago the amount in Savings Bank and 
mutual societies together was £87,000,000, and during these years 
it had kept on increasing until it was now £156,000,000.” We 
have to do, therefore, with a vast moral movement in our midst; 
which may effectually lighten the burden of the State. Not the 
least remarkable feature of the “Friendly Society” movement is 
its quietness and unobtrusiveness, and everywhere it has taken 
root in the affection of the people. At the present moment their 
numbers and wealth make them a tremendous instrument of good. 
In the future they must be still greater. 

In our over-crowded country we are faced by endless social 
difficulties. Our population increases at an enormous rate, and the 
chief remedy is found, according to some, in wide State schemes of 
emigration. Our Colonial Empire is unlimited, the north-west 
territories of the Canadian Dominion alone being capable of 
supporting a population of 150,000,000, and the common-sense as 
well as patriotic thing to do is to shift our surplus population to 
vacant spots. Ominous signs are beginning to appear that the 
United States will soon shut their gates against our emigrants. 
Under these circumstances, which fall little short of those of 
extreme national peril, it is necessary to call into play every force 
and influence, individual and corporate, wherewith to combat the 
evil. Individual philanthropists, emigration agents, churches, 
companies, and the old milch cow, the State, may help each and all 
in their way ; and at the same time, we ask the Friendly Societies, 
considering their popular nature and wise aims, that they should 
help. It is easier, of course, to point out the obligation than to 
suggest the actual way. The ‘Great Orders,” themselves being 
popular institutions, cannot be indifferent to essentially popular 
movements such as emigration and colonization, which have been the 
tradition of the British nation since the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and have resulted in our present Empire. The British Empire is 
the heritage of the great army of British toilers and workers. 
Professor Seeley has long since pointed out the true nature of the 
expansion of England, which is simply a popular overflow into other 
lands. For all practical purposes members of “ Friendly Societies,” 
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should regard ‘‘ Nova Scotia,” ‘‘ Manitoba,” ‘‘New Zealand,” and the 
rest, as counties added to these in Great Britain. There should be 
the closest possible reciprocity between Home and Colonial courts 
and lodges. The strong link of fraternity might in the end be made 
still stronger by some kind of ‘‘ commercial union,” a phrase we 
have heard so much of lately in Canada, and an additional material 
guarantee found for the stability and unification of the Empire. 
Sentiment we know is a powerful factor in welding together nations, 
but it is liable to grow thin and evaporate unless strengthened by 
some material bond and common vested interest. In the London 
Conference of Colonial Delegates last year, the principle of a common 
fund for defence purposes was established, and we ought not to 
lose sight of this in dealing with plans of emigration and coloniza- 
tion. The same reasoning and the same inducements will hold 
good in both cases. 

There are signs in England amongst the ‘Friendly Societies” 
themselves that they desire a closer intercourse with the Colonial 
lodges. Last year the Grand Master of the “ Grand United Order ” 
alluded to their Colonial extensions and to the fact that ‘“‘ Friendly 
Societies,” entering as they did into the daily life relationships of the 
people of the Colonies and at Home welded the populations in yet 
closer union and strengthened the bonds of sympathy between them. 
On May 31, 1887, a resolution was passed at Pontypridd asking the 
Management Committee to take steps to facilitate the transfer of 
emigrant members. 

The precise conditions under which a member of, for instance, the 
Manchester Unity transfers, when he emigrates, seems to be these :— 
His first care should be to arm himself with a letter of introduction 
to the Colonial lodge near his destination, bearing the seal of his 
own lodge and signed by the Secretary. In addition he should be 
able to give the latest quarterly pass-word and show his contribution 
eard filled up to date, or better still, a quarter in advance. All these 
precautions give him access to the kindred spirits of his lodge and 
lighten his exile by introducing him at once to the meetings of a 
well-known and cherished institution. There is a feeling all along 
the line to welcome a brother coming with proper testimonials to 
the Colonial lodges and courts. In case of sickness the emigrating 
member is required by the rules to secure a medical certificate 
declaring ‘‘On the Funds,” and this has to be forwarded to the 
Home lodge and payment made through the Colonial lodge, which, 
of course, has to be made good again within a certain period. In 
this matter there is no obligation on the Colonial branches, in case 
of a non-clearance member, save that of fraternity, which, of 
course, is strong in all lodges, to look after a suffering brother. 
The nearest lodge is the nearest friend and provides a convenient 
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medium through which payment can be made. In case of death a 
certificate from the nearest magistrate or clergyman is required by 
the Home lodge. It may be observed, however, that the Home 
lodges, according to their rules, have discretionary power to reduce 
the “‘ sick” pay to members emigrating. 

With regard to the Home lodge left behind, the emigrant, as long 
as he pays his contributions regularly and complies in all other 
respects to the general laws of the Order, can keep up a complete 
connection with it and be regarded as full a member of the society 
as when he sat by his own fireside in England. His payments can 
be made direct to his lodge by post, and this extra expense would be 
the only one. 

Moreover, the contribution appears to be continued upon exactly 
the same scale as in the mother-country. In some cases this is a 
greater benefit to the individual than we could expect, when we take 
into consideration the malign influences which climate may exercise 
upon his general health. For instance, supposing that the 
destination of the emigrant is North Queensland, the West Coast 
of Africa, some parts of the West Indies or even some extra-colonial 
territory, as Delagoa Bay or Panama, where navvies and gangers 
are in request, the new-comer is liable to be assailed by all kinds of 
malarial and tropical disorders, which, in an ordinary way, would 
certainly affect insurance rates very largely. 

On the other hand, the health of an emigrant may be per- 
manently strengthened by change of climate. All those invalids 
suffering from the first stages of pulmonary consumption find the 
greatest possible relief when transferred from damp and foggy 
England to the healthy plateaux of such countries as lie in the 
interior plateaux of South Africa, parts of Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, and even the inland provinces of the Canadian 
Dominion. It would seem, therefore, that the chances of improved 
health accruing to individuals emigrating to our Colonies are, at 
any rate, as great, if not greater, than the chances of ill-health, 
espéeially when we consider that the bulk of our emigrants natu- 
rally flow towards the most favoured regions in temperate and 
sub-tropical climates. Possibly this is the general consideration 
which induces the Friendly Societies to keep their tables of in- 

surance unaltered for all, whether living at home or in the 
Colonies. 

When an Oddfellow becomes permanently settled in his adopted 
country, and is near a town or village where there is a branch of 
his Order, he may apply for a “‘ clearance,” which means that he 
is going to sever his connection entirely with the ‘‘ home” 
and join the “colonial” lodge or court. The application for 
a “clearance” must be made subject to certain well-known 
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rules and regulations. The applicant must have been a member 
of the home lodge for at least twelve months previously, he must 
make his application on a regular lodge night and give good 
reasons for doing so, and, of course, he is required to pay up all 
arrears. He must not be over forty years of age, and he must be 
able to produce a medical certificate of health for the satisfaction 
of the lodge he intends joining, and he must also be able to give 
a good account of his wife’s state of health, if he is married. 
When he obtains his “clearance” he will be required to pay a 
small “clearance fee,” which is according to age and does not 
exceed 5s. Should the Colonial lodge accept him—/for the accep- 
tance of such transferring members is always a matter of grace rather 
than of right—he would have to pay his contributions according to 
the age he then happened to be, and is considered then to be on 
precisely the same footing as the other members of the Colonial 
lodge. But should the Colonial lodge refuse to accept his 
“clearance,” he must at once return it to the home lodge within 
a certain specified time. The time fixed is five months, if he is 
distant less than 5,000 miles, and nine months if more than this. 
Any neglect on his part in this matter would be fatal, and his 
name would at once be erased from the list of members. It may — 
be noticed here that if his clearance be accepted by the Colonial 
lodge, the home lodge still holds itself responsible for sick and 
funeral expenses for the first twelve months. 

_ It will be easily apprehended from these rules and regulations 
that there is no sort of close financial union between the home and 
colonial lodges. Necessarily their accounts are separate and their 
bye-laws of an especial character. The Act of 1875 applies, in the 
first instance, only to ‘‘Great Britain and Ireland, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man.” We must extend this notion and 
continually widen the sphere of our operations, if national thrift 
can be helped forward by colonial reciprocity and world-wide co- 
operation. The home societies should regard our Colonial Empire 
—(1) as a place for the profitable investment of capital; (2) as an 
opening, commercially and socially, for their members, especially 
the young. The average ‘‘ Forester” and ‘‘Oddfellow,” who is 
in a good position in England himself, and is a flourishing pater- 
familias, does not always consider the future of his offspring. 
Personally he may have no need, wish, or inducement to colonize, 
but for his struggling children, as in the upper grades of society, 
a transfer of their labour elsewhere may become a necessity, in 
face of the growing dangers of over-population. As a medium of 
colonization the Friendly Society can, we maintain, help such a 
member. We are all being brought face to face with new con- 
ditions, and the idea of national thrift must, if possible, be so 
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widened as to take in our Colonies and all their advantages. 
Surely it is becoming imperative for the rising generation of 
British workers to. insure themselves not only against sickness, old 
age, and death, but the unforeseen accidents of a precarious and 
struggling existence here. In a word, they must insure themselves 
from an early age, against the chances of emigration. It will be 
pointed out presently how this may be done. But everything that 
is attempted must be in complete unison with the colonial branches. 
Let us quote a few statistics with reference to them. 

In the first place we know that they are in a very flourishing 
condition. The percentage of their investments should make the 
mouths of ‘‘ Oddfellows’ and ‘‘ Foresters” water. The following 
is a report sent in by the Registrar of Friendly Societies in Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, and quoted in the Christchurch papers some 
time ago. In this report the average rate of interest for invested 
capital was 7°1 per cent. 

Investments. 
£ s. d. 
In P.O. Savings Bank 11,247 11 6 
per cent.) 
In other Banks . 81,686 16 8 
(5-4 per cent.) 
On Deposits in Companies ‘ . 938,577 9 6 
(6-6 per cent.) 
Mortgages of Freehold Property . 80,422 4 7 
(8-1 per cent.) 
Government and Municipal Debentures 7,147 10 0 
(6-4 per cent.) 
Shares in Companies 4,713 17 4 
(6°5 per cent.) 
Other Investments . 41,474 2 8 


(6-5 per cent.) 
£150,819 11 6 


Average, 7°1 per cent. 


From The Australian Year Book (1887) we gather that there 
were in the Colony of Victoria, with a population of only 1,000,000 
in January 1885, no fewer than thirty-one Friendly Societies 
having, in various parts of the Colony, 788 branches, with an 
average of 59,016 members, the total income, including contribu- 
tions and entrance fees, for the year 1884 amounting to £224,936. 
The disbursements to members, with the ‘cost of management and 
other expenses, brought up the total expenditure to £183,278. The 
aggregate amount to the credit of these societies at the end of 
1884, including the sick and funeral fund, incidental or manage- 
ment fund, and the widows’ and the orphans’ institution was 
£569,958. These sums, after deducting the debts, gave an 
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average of £8 7s. 11d. to each member. The amount invested 
£518,229. During the year, 9,285 members were admitted, 5,616 
left, and 640 died. From The Victorian Year Book we gather that 
during seven years, ending with 1885, the number of members had 
increased 86 per cent., and the annual income of the benefit fund 
increased 55 per cent. 

With regard to New Zealand, the Government tables on the subject 
of Friendly Societies are condensed as follows:—The number of 
members belonging to various Friendly Societies that made 
returns was, on December 31st, 1883, 18,848. The total 
aggregate worth of their funds on that date was £255,371 16s. 11d., 
of which the sick and funeral funds amounted to £221,574 4s. 7d., 
the management fund to £21,526 12s. 9d., and other funds and 
property to £12,270 19s. 7d. The leading Society of the Colony is 
that of the Manchester Unity Independent Order of Oddfellows, 
having 105 lodges, 7,981 members, and accumulated funds to the 
value of £155,291 19s. 7d. The next in importance is that of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, with 69 courts, a membership of 5,878 
and funds to the value of £68,573 18s. 2d. 

The receipts of these Societies on behalf of the sick and funeral 
funds amounted in 1883 to £45,371 19s. 3d. Of this sum the 
contributions of members amounted to £27,624 18s. 2d., and the 
receipts from interest, rent, and other sources to £17,747 1s. 1d. 
The receipts on behalf of the medical and management expense 
funds amounted to £34,857 1s. 8d., of which the sum of 
£26,308 8s. 11d. consisted of contributions and levies from 
members. The total contributions in 1883 from the 18,848 
members thus amounted to £53,938 7s. 1d., being on an average a 
trifle over £2 17s. 3d. per member. 

The expenditure amount of the sick and funeral funds amounted 
to £26,020 17s. 8d. Of this the sick pay to members amounted to 
£18,175 15s. 1d., and the payments on account of funeral 
benefits to £9,520 2s. 10d. In addition to the sick pay to 
members there was an expenditure (but out of the medical and 
management expenses funds) of £17,205 5s. 11d. for medical 
attendance on and medicine supplied to the members and their 
families who were sick. 

The prosperity of the Colonial lodges and the high percentage 
they earn for invested capital should certainly arrest the serious 
attention of the home societies, who are satisfied with a very low 
rate of interest, sometimes as low as 23 per cent. This raises the 
whole question of “Colonial Securities,” upon which Sir George 
Baden Powell has insisted so much recently. At present it would 


seem that the trustees of ‘ Friendly Society” property are limited 
in their investments. 
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In the Act of 1875 (clause 16) it is provided, with regard to the 
property and funds of registered Societies, that the following 
provisions shall have effect :— 

(1.) The trustees, with the consent of the committee of management, or of a 
majority of the members of a society present and entitled to vote in general meeting, 


may from time to time invest the funds of such society, or any part thereof, to any 
amount, in any of the following ways— 


(a) In the Post Office Savings Bank, or in any Savings Bank certified under the Act 
of 1863. 


(6) In the Public Funds. 


(c) With the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt as hereinafter 
provided. 


{d) In the purchase of land, or in the erection or alteration of offices or other 
buildings thereon. 


(e) Upon any other security expressly directed by the rules of the society, not being 

personal security, excepting as hereinafter authorised in respect of loans. 

In this list of investments there is naturally no reference to 
Colonial Securities, which have risen in favour to a wonderful 
extent during the last few years. It is gradually being understood 
that the so-called debt of our Colonies is not money borrowed to 
pay off thriftless enterprises, costly wars or unproductive schemes, 
but capital directed along the most fruitful profitable channels in 
the world. Railways and bridges, and roads, telegraphs, &c., are 
being made everywhere in the colonial world to facilitate commerce, 
and to help the quick and easy distribution of marketable goods, 
Sir G. Baden Powell, M.P., in a paper on Colonial Securities, has 
pointed out the capacity of the colonists to carry their burden of 
debt. He said :— 

‘“‘T now turn to the last, and perhaps the most important, of the 
heads of my treatment, namely, the question, what assets the 
Colonies can oppose to the liabilities with which we are dealing, 
either in respect of the annual or the capital account.” In regard 
to the annual account the following is a summary statement : 

Colonies. Annual debt for charges. Total revenues. 

Australasia . 4£5,736,000 £24,000,000 

Crown Colonies . i 864,000 5,400,000 

North America . m . 2,278,000 7,124,000 

South Africa «1,056,000 8,991,000 


£9,429,000 £40,515,000 


Of this loan, 90 per cent. has been spent on reproductive works, 
such as railroads, bridges, telegraphs, public buildings, &c., and of 
this 68 per cent. has been expended on railways carrying an all- 
round average of 4 per cent. The average interest (1883) of 
Government railways in Australia was 4°50 per cent. on a capital 
cost of £58,877,054. This is the calculation for New South 
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Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, Western 
Australia. 

With regard to the capital account, Sir George Baden Powell 
remarks that it is impossible to arrive at precise figures. The grand 
total for which Colonial Governments are liable is 226 millions, 
equal to four times their annual revenue. Contrasting this with home 
liabilities, it must be recollected that the National Debt is about 
nine times as great as the annual revenue. Therefore, on the face 
of it, the Briton abroad is not nearly so heavily loaded as the 
Briton at home. England’s debt was incurred for wars which, as 
far as net results go, proved profitable to her trade. But the 
Colonists’ expenditure is more directly visible, and its returns to 
be calculated on an increasing scale. Public works in a colony 
open up a country and develop trade in a thousand accidental 
ways. In addition to this the Colonial Governments hold a vast 
realisable asset in the form of Crown Lands not yet sold. There 
is no doubt to be entertained on the points of the bona fides and 
commercial honesty of our Colonists. 

If the “lodge” or ‘“‘court” turns its serious attention to our 
Colonial Empire as a profitable opening for the investment of capital, 
it is more than probable that the individual member will look 
thither also, and consider the enhanced value of his labour that can 
be procured there. It has been pointed out that our Colonies can, 
in many cases of sickness and infirmity, prove a welcome sana- 
torium. But the emigrant wants guidance and advice in the first 
‘instance. The lodges should be prepared and willing to give him 
this gratis. On the part of the would-be emigrant there should be 
a bond fide intention. With roving and wandering dispositions it 
is not always easy to discover such an intention, and the best proof 
of it would be found in the member’s subscription for some time 
previous to an “Emigration Fund.” The management and dis- 
tribution of such a fund should be kept quite distinct from the 
ordinary financial arrangements of the lodges as they now exist. If 
possible, the contributions towards it should begin from an early 
age, and be a feature of the “Juvenile Societies.” ‘I may 
have to emigrate,” should be the anticipation of the growing 
families of the British workmen and mechanics, just as it is the 
thought—often the ambition—of the middle-class professional 
man, who feels the pinch of competition. There are, undoubtedly, 
a large number of working men who belong to provident societies, 
yet feel very uncertain as to their future. Many of them are 
trembling on the verge of want, and their contributions to their 
lodges fall into arrears. If there existed in reserve for them an 
emigration fund in connection with their society; to which they 
were entitled pro ratd, they might be enabled to take their 
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passages elsewhere, and start again under fresh auspices, and 
more encouraging circumstances. Every day we see that increased 
facilities are afforded us for travelling from one end of the empire 
to the other. Steam is annihilating distance, and the members of 
our race are thereby brought into close union and fraternity. If 
postal and telegraphic rates are lowered, and Mr. Henniker 
Heaton’s ‘“‘ Imperial Penny Post” ever becomes a reality, the 
means will be still more complete. It is one of the original inten- 
tions of Friendly Societies to help distressed members travelling 
in search of work, and although the area contemplated was pro- 
bably that of the United Kingdom alone, time has brought about 
such a quick revolution in our thoughts and conception of distances, 
that Nova Scotia, for instance, seems to us no further off now 
than Scotland did to our parents a generation ago. 

Again, if the Friendly Societies as a body are determined not to 
stand aloof from the great emigration movement now going on, 
they might, by educating their members in every town and parish, 
help materially to direct its flow. They might illustrate and 
impress upon their members the great advantages of our Colonial 
Empire, which have never been fairly contrasted with those of the 
United States. Hitherto the American Republic has absorbed the 
larger portion of our emigrants, and every Briton who settles there 
becomes a member of a foreign state, and helps to increase its 
wealth at the cost, some would maintain, of the parent country. 
Probably the time is not far distant when the Republic, as above 
hinted, will close her gates upon the encroaching tide of emigrants 
altogether, and then the stream will be forced elsewhere. In con- 
sidering the question of emigration, this is a contingency which 
has to be seriously borne in mind. 

But the whole question has assumed such vast importance, and 
is so intricate and vexing that no really heroic and drastic measure 
can be devised. If it be true that the population in these islands 
increases at the rate of 350,000 a year, it is necessary to employ 
and call in every agency which can lessen this colossal evil of 
over-population. State aid, pure and simple, does not commend 
itself to the nation; Canon Blackley’s principle of compulsory 
insurance is attractive and plausible, but is most vigorously con- 
demned by some of the leading “ Friendly Societies.” This is 
what the Grand Master of the United Order said of the scheme 
with which his name has been connected: ‘‘ Philanthropic gentle- 
men and would-be legislators have in these days an idea that people 
could be made provident by Act of Parliament. They suggested 
that poor rates might be done away with in a few years if a head- 
tax were only placed on young people as they grew up. This, it 
was surmised, would be the nucleus of a great provident society, in 
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which the principle of equality would literally find a place. 
Divested of the gloss of words, those proposals really meant 
wholesale plunder, pauperization of the people, parish doctors, 
parish pay, and a formidable array of highly-paid Government 
officials.” Compared with this is Mr. McLaren’s statement, M.P. 
for Stafford, before an audience of Oddfellows. He said: ‘‘ Odd- 
fellows and kindred Friendly Societies, carried to a logical con- 
clusion, were calculated to supersede parochial relief, and afforded 
the strongest arguments against Canon Blackley’s project of 
national compulsory insurance.” 

Lord Meath had long been engaged upon an earnest and philan- 
thropic work, chiefly in the East End of London, and is never weary 
of impressing upon us the necessity of colonization and emigration. 
He carefully draws a distinction between ‘‘ State-aided Coloniza- 
tion,” and “‘ State-aided Emigration.” Sir Francis de Winton has 
propounded a “‘ Practical Plan of Colonization” upon a financial 
basis, and worked it out with all the skill and authority his 
experiences in Africa and British North America have afforded him. 
Mr. Arnold White has been busily engaged in forming, in Kaffraria, 
a quasi-military settlement called ‘‘The Wolseley Settlement,” 
with the aid of private philanthropists, and proving what can be 
done by means of the proper application of labour and capital to 
South African soil. In the Canadian Dominion there is the 
Church Colonization Society, sending out yearly large numbers of 
emigrants to develop in the north-west the untold riches of a 
fertile soil. There is also the New Zealand Land Company, and 
the Australian Transcontinental Railway Syndicate, where 
settlement is made on the Land-grant Railway system, each show- 
ing the splendid possibilities of colonization in the Antipodes. 
There are also several minor agencies and emigration societies doing 
good work in London and our large towns, and having their 
separate and special objects; but still, neither philanthropists nor 
companies of the kind alluded to above seem able to cope success- 
fully with the problem before us. Perhaps the would-be emigrant 
may find in his “ lodge ” or ‘‘ court” a more accessible and agree- 
able medium through which to colonize than has hitherto been 
discovered. The “‘lodges” are everywhere, and they have a 
splendid organization. To the ordinary villager or townsman his 
society is a concrete reality, which he knows and trusts, and if it 
can disseminate useful knowledge about the colonies, from identi- 
fying itself more closely with kindred colonial societies, it will do 
more perhaps in popularising the idea of extended colonization 
than any agency known up to the present time. It will necessarily 
have to communicate through its secretary and officials a better 
geographical knowledge of our colonies and dependencies. It is in 
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the country towns and villages, gradually being depleted of their 
rustica proles, and furnishing annually a mournful quota to the 
poverty and misery of large centres that the evils of poverty and 
-over-population can be best met in their initial stages. Here the 
“lodge” or ‘‘ court” may possibly extend its influence and teach 
the despairing crowds ‘‘ where and how to emigrate.” 

In the above remarks there has been no marked reference to 
State aid, inasmuch as we are dealing entirely with voluntary 
organizations, whose very life is self-help; but it may be suggested 
that if an emigration fund were called into existence in connection 
with Friendly Societies, yet distinct from their ordinary business 
routine, it might be supplemented from time to time with donations 
either from private philanthropists or even the public exchequer. 
The beneficiaries would be thoroughly entitled to outside help, from 
the fact of their having subscribed already to the fund, and shown 
a spirit of forethought and sagacity. Their cases would be well 
known, and their careers exposed to scrutiny as members of a 
- lodge, and their destinations would be known, and the right man 
sent to the right place. In this case the State, or it might be the 
private philanthropist, would help those who help themselves, and 
their charity would be of a discriminating kind. The “Great 
Orders” have never asked, and, perhaps, never would ask, for 
regular or even occasional subsidies from Government, as, in that 
ease, their whole raison d’étre would fall to the ground. But it 
may be argued fairly enough that the principle of self-help is not 
violated by occasional donations. In private life a struggling and 
conscientious child is not demoralized by a casual dole from the 
parent’s purse. Again, it is idle, perhaps, to anticipate the effect 
of the transfer of F. 8.8. capital to Colonial Lands on first 
mortgages. Some would say that the Friendly Societies would 
become vast landed proprietors in course of time, were such invest- 
ments popular, and degenerate into great land guilds, bloated 
corporations, and land companies, holding property, and employing 
labour. But, perhaps, the advantages of this form of investment 
would be fully as great, in the end, as its possible disadvantages, and 
the present popular form of administration would prevent abuses. 
Nor would it be an unmixed evil if the lodges and courts could, as 
one of the results of a closer reciprocity, establish industrial schools 
in the colonies in connection with themselves, whither the young 
could be drafted, and initiated early—for an emigrant is all the 
better if caught young—into the ways of the country, and so form 
early friendships. Could once the general idea of the necessity of 
a closer union and reciprocity between the home and colonial 
lodges be established, much good may follow. It seems to us that, 
with their growing wealth and numbers on both sides of the water, 
Ab * 
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they may help most materially in solving imperial difficulties, and 
thereby consolidating imperial resources in the best possible way. 
As a first step, in order to cultivate closer relation, they might ask 
and obtain from Government certain postal facilities and immuni- 
ties which at present seem a hardship. To the above remarks and 
suggestions, made in all diffidence by the writer, it may be objected 
that their tendency is an impracticable one if it makes towards a 
complete administration, unity, and federation of the Orders. This. 
is not the point here contended. The “ Friendly: Societies” on 
both sides of the water will keep their present administration and 
adhere to their usual methods of business. But it is not too much 
to ask them to join with others in facing the tremendous social 
problems in front of us, with renewed ardour and more enlightened 
zeal than ever. They must help in organizing the great national 
exodus now going on, and in this great movement they can be of 
the greatest influence: (1) if they look to our colonial empire as a 
place for the profitable investment of their funds; (2) if they 
encourage the young to subscribe to a separate “‘ Colonization 
Fund”; (3) disseminate amongst the various lodges and courts a 
better knowledge of our colonial empire, and the numerous 
openings always at hand there. 

The federation attained by this course will be similar—to liken 
small things to great—to that already effected between the Imperial 
Government and the Colonies last year in London. As the Home. 
and Colonial Governments thought fit to co-operate on certain 
broad lines of policy in respect to defence and armaments, so the 
Friendly Societies, in their peaceful way, and according to their 
especial spirit of provision and anticipation, may organize, on both 
sides of the water, definite measures of colonization, carried out with 
definite aims and definite resources. 


GRESWELL. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A MINE. 


Two thousand years ago the hill of the Acropolis was crowned, as 
now, with columns and marble tracery, columns not, as now, 
shattered by the shell of the open foe: and the yet more ruthless 
hand of the professed friend, but bearing aloft the stately roof 
and perfect frieze of Propylea and Parthenon; tracery, not, as 
now, defaced and broken, but adorning with subtle grace the 
porticos and doors of the' Erechtheum, while Wingless Victory 
abode for ever fettered to the side of the virgin goddess, whose 
mighty image, standing with lifted spear, was seen far off by the 
seamen rounding Cape Colonna, as they sailed to found new cities 
or returned triumphant to their native land. 

It needs little effort of the imagination to conjure up again the 
philosophers .of the Academy, and the busy merchantmen of the 
Agora, Demos crowding the Pnyx, the charioteers competing in 
the stadium, and the eager audience thronging the theatre of 
Dionysos, thrilled by the glowing lines of Aischylos, or laughing at 
the humours of Aristophanes. The Athens of Pericles and 
Alcibiades seems, as we look back upon it, to have been full of life 
and freedom. Yet not so far away, near that very Cape Colonna, 
toiled and died slaves who might appeal in vain to the command 
of Athéné :—‘‘ Let no man live uncurbed by law, or curbed by 
tyranny,’’—and might gaze despairingly across the gift of Poseidon, 
the sparkling sea which poured riches at the feet of the doubly- 
dowered city. 

Between Anaphlystos and Thoricos stretches a tract of country 
which has been known from time immemorial as containing the 
lead and silver mines of Attica, the mines of Laurium. Here may 
still be seen remains of flourishing towns, the site of the. Temple 
and Theatre at Thoricos, and the glittering white columns of the 
Temple of Sunium dedicated, like the Parthenon, to Athéné. 

The people of Attica, beyond all others, seem to have felt that 
the Deity whom they adored should not be worshipped only with 
the highest outcome of art, but that nature should bring as tribute 
her chiefest beauties. The Temple of Athéné at Sunium overlooks 
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@ panorama of mountains, almost transparent in their clearness, 
while at the foot of the rock on which it stands breaks 
the azure sea, which falls back first to encircle the purple 
island where Paris rested with Helen in their flight, and 
then to greet in turn isle after isle, each endowed with fresh 
grace and colour and form, till at last the deep blue waters 
lose themselves in the vivid blue sky, and the dazzled eye knows 
no longer to distinguish earth from heaven. Turning to the 
glorious temple behind him, the gazer feels that men did well thus 
to express their longing, “‘if haply they might seek after and find 
Him in whom we live and move and have our being.” Surely, as 
he stood between the Acropolis and the Bay of Aigina, it was in no 
slighting spirit that St. Paul declared that the “Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands”; rather he appealed 
to those whose fathers had reared the mighty Parthenon in face of 
yet more mighty Nature, and bade them read the deeper lesson 
thus taught them, that He from whom came Wisdom and Victory is 
not the Father of any one city or race to the exclusion of all others, 
seeing that He made of one blood and inspired with one breath all 
the nations of the earth, and that He made that fair earth and all 
things therein. No people which realises this truth can ever be 
wholly given to idolatry. The localizing of the Godhead is the 
first step towards the worship of the “image graven by art and 
man’s device.” 

But the Athenians, like many a Christian nation in later days, 
regarded freedom as a treasure to be kept for themselves alone. 
In the mines of Laurium, for some 300 years, 15,000 slaves worked 
in fetters, some digging out the ore in underground galleries, 
some cleansing it in the elaborately constructed washing grounds 
still existing on the hill-sides, and some smelting it in furnaces, 
fed entirely with charcoal brought by sea from Eubea and 
elsewhere. Many of these miserable creatures wore their chains 
even in death, as is proved by the fettered skeletons found by the 
free labourers who have taken their places. We hear of 360 
working days in the year. We are told how the wealthy and 
virtuous Nicias, a man possessed of a fortune estimated at 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, and universally respected 
for his piety and probity, had a thousand slaves languishing in 
these mines, whom he let out to Sosias the Thracian, at an obol 
a day, the lessee being bound to restore him the same in number. 
An obol (about three-halfpence) a day would cover the market 
price of a slave in some two years, so Sosias hardly seems to have 
had the best of the bargain. 

The Athenians of Marathon and Salamis profited by the toil of 
these outcasts. The mines belonged to the State, and the right 
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of working portions was sold to individual citizens or naturalized 
strangers, who paid about a talent down, and as rent a twenty- 
fourth part of the value of the produce. The revenue thus 
acquired was distributed amongst the citizens, who received, ° 
from the mines possessed by Athens at Laurium and elsewhere, 
ten drachme a head, equal to nearly eight shillings, or, according 
to the present value of silver, to about three pounds annually. 
But Themistocles, not content with repelling the Persian invader 
and ensuring that Athens should be fortified with walls of stone on 
land, desired that wooden walls should be her outworks on the 
seas. He therefore persuaded his countrymen to surrender for a 
time their revenue from the mines and to devote it to this object. 
More especially he designed to overcome Aigina, who might other- 
wise perhaps have taken from Athens these very mines of Laurium, 
and have thus cut off one great source of her wealth at the fountain 
head. 

Evil days, however, came upon the builders of the marble 
temples. The Peloponnesian War was disastrous to the Athenians, 
and they were no longer able to spare sufficient men to control the 
slaves of Laurium. A large number revolted, and made their 
escape from the mines. Those who remained were insufficient to 
carry on the excavations and to keep the galleries and the plant 
generally in good order. The works once suspended were resumed 

» with difficulty, and though the efforts and exhortations of Xenophon 
caused a slight revival of mining energy in his day, this nearly died 
out again after his death. The miners did little more than use up 
neglected ores, and dig away the pillars left by their predecessors 
to support the roofs of the galleries, with the natural consequence 
that, in the reign of Philip of Macedon, we hear of numerous 
accidents and deaths caused by the falling in of these roofs. 
Fresh efforts were made under the archon Demetrius, and the 
works were continued through the times of the Roman dominion 
till the first century of our era. By the second century all was 
over, and Pausanias mentions the mineral industries of Attica 
among the things which had been. 

The extinct furnaces, the ruined cities, the deserted villages 
crumbled gradually away, and those who lamented the past glories 
of Greece might well have pointed to Laurium as the picture of a 
nation whose very language has been unjustly stigmatized as 
“dead.” As Brynhild slept on her northern mountain till Sigurd 
slew the dragon and rode through the wall of fire to awaken her, 
so has the spirit of Greece slept amid her southern seas, while her 
land has been left for nearly two thousand years a prey to the dragon 
of discord and the fire of war. For her, too, the awakening has 
come. Greece is up and doing throughout the length and breadth 
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of her land, and the ruins of Laurium, no more a type of her 
lethargy, are now a type of her energy. 

In 1859 a Greek captain was forced by stress of weather to put 
into the port of Thoricos or Porto-Mandri. While there he 
noticed the large deposits of ancient lead-slag, and carried off 
some specimens to Sardinia, where smelting works had already 
been established for utilizing the same kind of slag left by the 
Romans. On seeing the captain’s specimens the experts allowed 
that a similar undertaking might be successful in Attica. There- 
upon, the son of the vice-consul at Cagliari and another Italian 
set off for Greece and petitioned the Minister of the Interior for a 
concession to work the abandoned slag, imagining that they might, 
after melting it, use it in the production of glass. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the utilization of the vast masses of slag 
resulting from various kinds of works is a problem which has 
exercised many minds. It is good material for mending roads, 
but beyond rather pretty ornaments, something like purplish 
veined marble, not much has been produced from it in the way of 
manufactured goods. 

A year later the real father of the modern Laurium mines ap- 
peared on the scene. M. André Cordella, having finished his studies 
in Germany, returned to Greece, and being attached to the Ministry 
of Finance, had occasion to visit the mineral district. He drew up 
various reports, which tended to show that argentiferous lead, and. 
not glass, could probably be extracted from the slag in question. 
About this time similar undertakings were carried on in Spain and 
on the Mendip Hills in Somersetshire. 

Greece has this year a right to celebrate a double silver wedding. 
Twenty-five years ago she was fortunate in receiving her present 
king, whose accession inaugurated for her a fresh and very real 
- era of prosperity, and in the month of October 1863 M. G. B. 
Serpieri, representing a French firm, attracted by the reports of 
M. Cordella, joined the latter at the present port of Ergasteria, 
then a wild sea-coast without a single habitation. These energetic 
men, having applied for a concession from the Ministry of Finance, 
erected a little hut, and collected a few labourers, were called upon 
to contend not only with the ordinary difficulties attending an 
enterprise of this description, but also with the special circum- 
stances of a yet unsettled country. Near at hand lived the 
brigand chief Kitzo, who was by no means inclined to neglect 
so good an opportunity of levying black mail. Accordingly, a 
message was despatched to the directors of the infant company to 
the effect that, unless Kitzo received a tribute of 6,000 francs, they 
might consider themselves dead men, and the enterprise strangled 
before it was born. MM. Serpieri and Cordella and the colleagues 
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who had now joined them were somewhat embarrassed. 
The Government was not yet in a position to render 
them efficient protection, the country was only inhabited 
by a few shepherds and husbandmen, whose assistance would 
be quite unavailing even if they could count upon it, and 
6,000 francs were not at their disposal. ‘They were not, however, 
men to be easily daunted, and M. Serpieri promptly undertook to 
pay a visit to the formidable Kitzo. The brigand chief received 
his guest with all the courtesy which Robin Hood or Rob Roy 
would have displayed under the circumstances; due hospitality 
was offered, and then the high contracting parties seated them- 
selves to discuss the terms on which a treaty of peace could be 
drawn up. ‘ Gentlemen,” said M. Serpieri, ‘‘ you ask us for 6,000 
francs. Our Company is only just formed, we have not much 
money, and to pay such a sum as you demand would be the ruin 
of our operations. Will you accept 3,000 down, and five revolvers 
as a token of friendship? The rest of the money we will pay 
when we have it at our disposal.” ‘ Sir,” responded Kitzo, “I 
see you are a gentleman. I accept your terms, and if anyone 
should attempt to molest you or M. Cordella, or any of your 
friends, it will be the worse for him.”  Kitzo and M. Serpieri 
were alike true to their pledges. Kitzo neither interfered with 
the Company himself, nor allowed anyone else to do so. The 
Company, when their funds permitted, paid over an additional 
5,000 francs to their faithful ally, and small blame to them, 
considering that Kitzo and his men had acted as volunteer police. 

Kitzo’s Hole, a large and deep pit on a desolate hill-side, 
overgrown with brushwood, is still shown, and, seen in the falling 
twilight, with wild shepherd forms suddenly appearing on their 
homeward path, it brings vividly before the mind the whole of a 
story which might have belonged to past centuries, but in which 
men of the present generation have played a leading part. How- 
ever, as a Greek gentleman remarked, ‘‘ I have too great a respect 
for Kitzo to think that he would go and put himself in such a 
trap as that.” Poor Kitzo! he got himself into a trap ultimately 
for he was taken and executed. Brigandage in Greece has entirely 
disappeared, and until Greek boys take to reading the exploits of 
Kitzo and his peers, and wish to emulate them, we must look in 
vain even for such youthful highwaymen as constantly appear in 
our police courts in consequence of their perusal of the adven- 
tures of “‘ Dick Turpin” and ‘“ Jack Sheppard.” At present 
the traveller passes on his way unmolested even by the beggars 
who are his torment in Italy. 

A dangerous foe being thus converted into a valuable ally, the 
Hellenic-French Company, which had, under the name of Hilarion 
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Roux & Cie., obtained the necessary concession for re-melting the 
old scoris, began to make good its footing. M. Cordella, 
appointed the first engineer, selected as the site of the works 
the excellent but then desolate port already mentioned, to which 
he gave the name of Ergasteria. The works were formally 
opened in 1865. Hither the newly-formed company transported, 
by roads which it made across the mountains, its scorie or slag, 
which was found to contain from eight to fifteen per cent. of 
lead, and here it constructed a capital breakwater and quay for 
the protection of the vessels which soon frequented the harbour, 
carrying off the lead and bringing in return the English coal 
required for the furnaces. 

In 1870 the Company took another step. It re-entered the 
mines abandoned some sixteen hundred years previously, and 
extracted from them fresh ore, wherewith to enrich its furnaces. 
The workmen also invaded the working floors of their predecessors 
and brought thence the refuse which they found there, which 
proved well worth adding to the refuse of the old furnaces. 
To these ancient deposits M. Cordella gave the old Greek name 
Ekvolades, a term now adopted in all languages to express similar 
débris, so that Laurium may boast of having added at least one 
word to the mining vocabulary of the Eastern hemisphere. 
Nor did the Company neglect the men in their employ. A well- 
built and well cared for village quickly sprang up round the works, 
and an industrious population took the place of the few goat-herds 
who, with their flocks and half-wild dogs, had hitherto shared 
with the woodcocks the honour of being almost the only living 
creatures in the district. | 

This first Company, however, soon made way for two others. In 
18738, the Company Hilarion-Roux sold the whole of their property 
to M. Syngros, who formed the Hellenic Company now working at 
Ergasteria. This Company has happily retained as Director- 
General M. Cordella, whose varied knowledge and untiring energy 
have rendered invaluable service to the mineral industries of 
Greece. The directors also summoned to their aid an English 
engineer, Professor Ansted, who gave useful advice as to the best. 
means of treating and enriching the Ekvolades. This Company 
has its head-quarters at Athens, where a deputy, M. Simopaulo, is 
Chairman of the Board. Three years after the establishment of 
the Hellenic Company a French Company was started, with a 
Board in Paris, represented at Athens by M. Serpieri, and at 
Laurium by M. Maudet. These two Companies work in perfect 
amity, and far from interfering with each other’s operations, assist 
each other by the interchange of productions necessary for 
smelting and other operations. 
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The visitor of to-day cannot fail to be struck with the energy 
displayed in the mines of both Companies. The Hellenic Company 
now employs 2,600 workmen, of whom a large number come from 
the Greek Islands and the Peloponnesus. Many of them have 
settled at Ergasteria, and in the neighbouring village of Neapolis ; 
but others have retained their little properties at home, which, in 
their absence, are cultivated by their wives and families. They are 
hardy, sober, and saving, and strikes are unknown. An ordinary 
workman can earn, by piece-work, from three to five drachme a 
day, that is, from about fourteen to four-and-twenty shillings a 
week ; but as work is regular, living cheap, and lodging provided 
at a trifling cost, this rate of pay represents considerably more than 
a nominally equivalent wage in an ordinary English mining 
district. 

Besides Professor Ansted, the Hellenic Company engaged, on its 
inauguration, other English and German mining engineers, but 
now Greeks only are employed to manage and direct the mines and 
smelting works. Greek’ officials superintend the railway, over ten 
miles in length, which the Company has constructed for the trans- 
port of its goods. Besides lead, the mines of this Company produce 
annually 50,000 tons of manganese iron ore, containing 34 to 36 
per cent. of iron, and 16 to 18 per cent. of manganese. This ore 
is sent direct to England, France, and Belgium, to be smelted in 
those countries. The purchasers pay 11 to 18 francs a ton for the 
ore, and 7s. 6d. to 10s. a ton for carriage. 

The lead, on the other hand, is extracted in the Company’s own 
works from the various sources already indicated, and even to the 
uninitiated the processes employed are highly interesting, from 
the ingenuity displayed in making the most of every lead-bearing 
material. For the transport of lead ore from the more distant 
mines an aérial railway, a mile and a quarter long, and worked 
by a fixed engine, has been constructed across a ravine. This 
railway consists of two lines from which are suspended wheelless 
barrows. The empty ones continually pass to the mines, and those 
which have been filled return simultaneously, and, being reversed 
by the machinery without being unfastened from the lines, dis- 
charge their freight into trucks standing on the ordinary rails 
below which are waiting to convey it to the works. 

Here it is mingled in the furnaces with the other materials from 
which lead can be extracted, such as ferruginous ore containing 
from four to eight per cent. of lead, ekvolades from the old washing- 
floors and furnaces, the produce of the large modern washing-floors 
or tanks in which the poorer ores are cleaned, and galena (lead ore) 
from important mines possessed by the company in Asia Minor, to 
which M. Cordella is now occupied in giving increased develop- 
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ment. To the above are added “ bricks,” ingeniously composed of 
what many would consider refuse, such as earthy ferruginous ore, 
old slags washed down to the sea and mingled with sand (called 
‘‘schlamms”), and even lead dust condensed from the fumes of the 
works. These fumes are conveyed in smoke conduits away from 
the human habitations, which they might otherwise render 
unhealthy, and issue from a chimney in a hill over a hundred and 
thirty feet high ; but on their way they are made to pay tribute of 
all the lead which can be separated from the lighter vapour. 

The action of the sea on some of the ancient slag accumulated on 
the shore must not be overlooked. The salt water has had the 
chemical effect of producing a new mineral substance, on which the 
name of Lauriumite has been bestowed. The Company produces 
annually from nine to ten thousand tons of lead, sold, for the most 
part, in the markets of Newcastle and London. The quantity of 
silver contained in the lead is carefully tested in the laboratories at 
Ergasteria before shipment, and is, of course, tested again on 
arrival in England. In these days, when English merchants are 
accused of sharp practice, it was somewhat satisfactory to be told in 
reply to a question as to whether the analysis always agreed: ‘“‘ We 
always agree with the English. They have even written back to 
say, ‘You said the quantity of silver was so much, we find it so 
much more and send the balance due to you.’ It is different with 
the French and Germans. They constantly try to take advantage.” 
The Company annually imports from England 18,000 tons of coke 
and 12,000 tons of coal. Its original capital was one hundred 
thousand shares of 140 frances each, and it paid last year 1,100,000 
francs in dividends. 

The French Company also exports to Antwerp, Swansea, and 
elsewhere, calamine (zine ore), manganese iron, and galena or lead 
ore very rich in silver. This Company employs 2,500 workmen, of 
whom about half are Greeks and half Italians. The former are 
described as being the more energetic, some of them perfect giants 
in strength and energy; but their eagerness to work and win 
money sometimes impels them to a disregard of danger found 
troublesome to their employers. Italians are, therefore, preferred 
for portions of the work which require special care and skill, such, 
for instance, as concern the pit wood, and supports of the interior 
of the mines. The women of Attica, either from their Hellenic 
descent, or more probably from Turkish tradition, object to labour 
in which they would be associated with men. Many Albanians, 
however, live in villages not far from Athens, and young women 
and children of this race act as pit-brow girls. 

The geological formation of the district has been described as 
follows :—‘‘ The soil of Laurium consists for the most part of 
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metamorphic schist, mica-schist predominating, interstratified 
with calcareous formations which have been upheaved by various 
igneous rocks, and to these upheavals may be attributed the 
mineral richness of the country. Of the igneous rocks the most 
widely spread is that of Trapp or Grinstein, of great hardness, 
and, as its name would imply, of a green colour. The various 
schists afford numerous proofs of metal formations, crystals of 
pyrites, oxide of copper, and traces of malachite having been dis- 
covered in them. The ores of iron and lead are generally found in 
veins, and that of lead is to be met with in all the rocks con- 
stituting the soil of Laurium.” 

As regards the tenure of the mines, the Greek Government re- 
cognizes no absolute ownership of mines by individuals holding the 
surface. If minerals are discovered under a property, anyone may 
apply for the right to work them, and the proprietor of the surface 
cannot even claim the first refusal; he has only a right to 5 per 
cent. of the annual net profits, while the Government receives a tax 
of another 5 per cent. In the case of Laurium, the Government 
is surface as well as mineral landlord, and so receives the whole 
10 per cent. There is some talk of levying a tax on the gross 
instead of on the net profits, but this does not yet appear to have 
‘come within the range of practical politics. 

Naturally Greece has her own land question in some places, and 
particularly in the Laurium district. The Turks had allowed the 
peasants to cultivate or neglect the land, and to graze their flocks 
upon it pretty much as they pleased. In fact, the land, being 
barren and very thinly populated, was of little value, and twenty 
or thirty years ago it was nobody’s particular interest to claim 
possession of it. It may be easily imagined that the establishment 
of the works at Ergasteria and the re-opening of the Laurium 
mines, greatly enhanced the value of the surrounding property, 
and that the Government has had considerable difficulty in deal-. 
ing with the somewhat vague claims of the peasants. The 
agrarian question in the district appears, however, under the. 
wise management of M. Tricoupi, to be in a fair way towards. 
settlement. The Government has resumed possession of the whole 
territory, but allows those peasants who are willing steadily to. 
cultivate patches of land to do so, and after payment of a fixed 
rent for a specified number of years they will become small agri- 
cultural proprietors. 

Looking back again two thousand years, we might have seen at 
Laurium a certain yellow flower, which must have flourished in the 
golden age of Greece and have faded for a while with the great- 
ness of her people. For when the piles of rubbish and scorie. 
were removed, and the fresh air and sunlight played upon the soil. 
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below, we are told that seeds long buried revived, and a little 
flower, unknown to the botanists of this century, sprang forth, 
and blossoms and lives as the Flower of Laurium. 

None who have spent happy days among the lovely mountains 
and valleys of Greece, and who have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the kindly and intelligent race who inhabit them, can fail to wish 
that even as that little flower once more 

Beneath the gentle dews of heaven 
Blooms ever, day by day, 
the land which bears it may revive as it has done, and may 
answer to the aspiration of her own poet, who sang so sweetly of 
the “ fair narcissus with its clustered bells,” the ‘‘ crocus golden- 
eyed,” and “grey green foliage of the olive tree,” which adorned 
her of old and adorn her still,— 


O land, thus blest with praises that excel, 
*Tis now thy task to prove these glories true. 


M. E. JERsEy. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THe unusual ease and success with which the Government 
carried its measures and enforced its views in the House of 
Commons, during the earlier months of the Session, probably 
inspired not its members and followers alone, but the whole 
world, with the sanguine belief that like good fortune and facilities 
would attend it till August. That was an unreasonable expecta- 
tion ; and, during the past month, it has received one or two rude 
disappointments. Early in the month, the Government had to 
determine whether it would persevere with the Licenses Clauses of 
the Local Government Bill, in the face of keen and bitter oppo- 
sition from two different and divergent quarters. We cannot doubt 
it arrived at a wise conclusion in deciding to expunge them from 
the Measure, of which they formed rather an additional than an 
integral part. An honest and a generous attempt had been made to 
reconcile, as far as possible, the manifest rights of the proprietors 
of public-houses with the more reasonable desires of the Temper- 
ance Party. A very little experience sufficed to prove to Mr. 
Ritchie and his colleagues that it is sheer waste of time labouring 
to enter into a working compromise with professed fanatics. The . 
motto of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and those who agree with him on the 
Licensing Question would seem to be Fiat injustitia ruat celum. 
The owner of a public-house is, in their estimation, a social outlaw, 
who must be pursued and crushed out of existence. The resist- 
ance of these fanatics to the via media suggested by the Government 
might have been defied, had it not become manifest that, for the 
promotion of Party purposes, they would be seconded by the whole 
force of the Opposition. No doubt, even when so abetted, they 
might have been successfully withstood. But the Session is far 
advanced, and a renewal of the arts of Obstruction, threatened 
in no ambiguous language, would have compelled the Government 
to ask its followers to make heavy sacrifices of time and temper on 
behalf of legislation for which they do not feel any particular enthu- 
siasm. The proper persons to be punished are those who caused 
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the difficulty; and the special advocates of Temperance have 
themselves to thank if the endeavour to promote it by reducing the 
number of public-houses has had to be indefinitely postponed. 
Seeking to rob the publicans, by contending that they are not, like 
other people, entitled to compensation for the withdrawal by the 
State of rights the State itself conferred, the Opposition must bear, 
as best they can, the reproach that if public-houses are too 
numerous, they themselves are responsible for the excess. 

So far, the course of the Government was as judicious as it was 
intelligible, and its wisdom and decision were equally patent in the 
determination to withdraw the whole of the Licensing Clauses, and 
not to allow the Opposition, with unexampled effrontery, to pick 
and choose as to which clauses should be retained, and which 
should be discarded. It was peculiarly fitting that Sir William 
Harcourt should be selected as the champion of Sunday closing by 
the politicians who have rendered the diminution of drinking on 
week-days impracticable. The rank insincerity of the tactics of 
the Opposition on this question rightly impelled them to saddle 
Sir William Harcourt with the chief burden of imposture. 
Happily, the factious disingenuousness of the proceeding roused 
the moral indignation of the supporters of the Government ; and 
the discreditable manceuvre culminated, for Mr. Gladstone and his 
heterogeneous and eager camp-followers, in a crushing defeat. 

We are free to confess that, had the Government exhibited, in 
regard to another contested portion of the Local Government Bill, 
the resolution shown by it in respect of the Licensing Clauses, it 
would have averted a hostile division, the significance of which we 
should be sorry to magnify, but whose untimely occurrence it would 
be insincere not to recognize. In our opinion the appointment of 
the Chief Constable of the Rural Police ought to have been retained 
in the hands of Quarter Sessions absolutely ; and we are unable 
to regard this question with the same indifference with which it 
seems to be looked on by so many Conservatives. Still, had the 
Government wished its followers to waive their views, and had it 
invited them to allow the appointment of the Chief Constable to be 
shared, like the control of the Police generally, by a Joint Committee 
of the Magistrates and the County Council, we should cheerfully have 
bowed to its authority. But the Government committed the grave 
mistake of seeming to have a definite opinion of its own, without 
possessing the energy or the resolution to impose that opinion on its 
followers. That is a course which can never be commended, and it is 
nearly always attended with disastrous results. Had Mr. Ritchie 
made a vigorous speech in defence of the Clause challenged by 
Mr. Morley, and had- he formally declared that the Government 
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expected all those who value its authority and dignity to lend it 
their support, we feel convinced it would have escaped the rebuff it 
experienced. Both the Conservative and the Liberal friends of the 
Government not unnaturally concluded that, if their Leaders would 
not do battle for the Clause, they were free to vote against it; and 
the wonder is that more Conservatives and more Liberal Unionists 
did not avail themselves of the liberty so inexplicably left to them. 

If we have dwelt upon this incident, it is assuredly not for the 
purpose of adding to the reproaches that have already been 
addressed to the Government in ample measure, but rather to 
insist on the fact that misadventures of this character are certain 
to be repeated, if the proper precautions are not taken to avert 
them. There is one tradition in the Conservative Party that 
would be “‘ more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.” We allude to the excessive forbearance and consideration 
shown by its Leaders to any display of inopportune individual 
action by its subordinate members. No doubt it is not the habit 
with English gentlemen to intimidate each other; and, in action, 
as in opinion, it is their custom to attempt to persuade rather than 
to coerce. But, in the face of an Opposition that, however nume- 
rically weak, knows no scruples, and in view of the further circum- 
stance that the Government majority is confessedly composed of 
two distinct fractions, it behoves the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and each of his colleagues in the House of Commons, to exercise 
exceptional decision in keeping both well in hand. The Prime 
Minister, at the Meeting of the Party held at the Foreign Office on 
the 21st of the month, pointed out, not without cause, that the 
Government is peculiarly entitled to occasional sacrifices of opinion 
on the part of those who value the public weal. For our part, 
we believe these sacrifices will never be refused, when sufficient 
reason is shown for their being made. But people will only follow 
with devotion those who lead them with decision. 

Thanks, to some extent, to a perception of the truth of this 
assertion, but in a still greater degree to the desperate tactics to 
which Mr. Gladstone committed himself when he handed himself and 
his followers over to the dictation of Mr. Parnell, the Government 
has far more than recovered the slight ground it lost for a moment 
by the too tolerant laxity of which we have spoken. In an evil 
hour for their own fortunes, the Opposition determined to bring 
forward a Vote of Censure on the Irish Policy of the Cabinet; 
entrusting to Mr. Morley the burden of moving it. The challenge 
was eagerly accepted by the Leader of the House of Commons; and 
a brilliant engagement took place on the 25th and 26th of the 
month, which ended in the total discomfiture in debate, and the 
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overwhelming defeat on a division, of the Separatists. Nothing else 
was needed to remind both Parliament and the country of the 
inherent strength of the Government, to whose support the Liberal 
Unionists.once more unanimously rallied. It is only to be expected 
that, from time to time, the Conservative and the Liberal 
supporters of the Cabinet should manifest in matters of subordinate 
moment some divergence of opinion. But on the great issue of the 
Union of Ireland with great Britain, and on the policy to be 
pursued to maintain that union, the two sections are absolutely 
agreed. There exists likewise an unqualified agreement between 
them as to the imperative necessity of not permitting Mr. Gladstone 
ever again to lay his rash hands on the reins of power. Upon this 
point the Liberal Unionists seem to feel more strongly even than 
the Conservatives. Against this disheartening fact, such small 
triumphs as the Separatists obtained at Southampton and in the 
Ayr Burghs can afford the Leader of the Opposition but cold 
comfort. The result of the electoral struggle in the Isle of Thanet 
Division will not be announced till after these lines appear. But 
we cannot doubt that, in a Kentish Constituency, a candidate of 
the vigorous ability and long experience of Mr. James Lowther is 
certain of a conspicuous triumph. 

The Prime Minister has introduced his Bill for the ‘‘ Reform ” of 
the House of Lords, so ably advocated in recent numbers of the 
National Review. His proposals will not satisfy the more ardent 
advocates of Reconstruction, for they are of an extremely moderate 
and limited character. For our part, we should be sorry to see the 
hereditary principle represented by the House of Lords undermined ; 
nor do we think that any conceivable alteration in its origin and 
composition would remove from it the special dangers to which, in 
a democratic and passionate age, it must necessarily be exposed. 
The clamour for reform has proceeded less from public opinion 
than from a band of thoughtful and for the most part young 
politicians, to whom the question of Lord Melbourne ‘“‘Can’t you 
leave it alone? ” does not seem so sagacious as, in due course, they 
will probably discover that it is. 


Ovr frank forebodings concerning the death of the Emperor 
Frederick of Germany have been fulfilled; and the Crowns of 
Prussia and the German Empire have now passed to William IL., 
an able and energetic soldier of twenty-nine years of age. Never 
were admiration and sympathy extended more unstintedly, by 
public opinion to a dying Monarch than were bestowed on the last 
days of the deceased Sovereign. The example of resignation and 
fortitude presented by him during his brief Reign baffles the most 
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generous language of the panegyrist ; and now that he is no more, 
the noble character and pathetic situation of his widowed Consort, 
once the Princess Victoria of England, are amply recognized even 
by those who, while she was yet near the Throne, judged her with 
too little generosity. The policy of her son, the new Emperor, 
still gives rise to much speculation, notwithstanding the outspoken 
manner in which, on three separate occasions, he has already 
expressed himself. The address of His Majesty to the Army, the 
Navy, and the Reichstag, are before the world; and, reasonably 
interpreted, they ought to afford a sufficient clue to the thoughts, 
intentions, and future conduct of the young Monarch. The policy 
of Germany is too wise, too consistent, and too strong, to be 
materially affected by the sceptre being passed on from one member 
of the House of Hohenzollern to another. Dynasties by Divine 
Right do not change their main objects of duty and desire in the same 
way as upstart military Rulers or unstable Democracies, exposed to 
the passions and rivalries of Party Government. What can be 
more consistent and continuous, for example, than the policy of 
the Romanoffs? Russia has neither altered nor wavered in its 
principal designs for more than a century; and for a still longer 
period the House of Hohenzollern has been striving, in good and 
evil times, to place Prussia in the position it now occupies. The 
demeanour of the German Empire under its Prussian Founder was 
due to no personal whim ; and, whatever some people may think, the 
late Emperor, had he lived, would in this respect have trodden in 
the footsteps of his predecessor. In the same way and for the 
same reasons, the Emperor William II. has not to invent a new 
policy, but merely to apply an old one, the character of which 
should be known to the whole world. Many absurd and irrelevant 
telegrams have appeared in the daily papers respecting the alleged 
uncertainty of the Austro-German Alliance, in consequence of the 
accession of a new Sovereign. The Alliance between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy, remains absolutely intact. It would be 
paying the intelligence of the young Emperor a poor compliment 
indeed, to suppose that he would dream of tampering with arrange- 
ments arrived at by dint of great diplomatic skill and labour, and 
which have placed Germany in an impregnable position, whether 
against France or against Russia. As matters stand, Germany is 
well able to deal with France single-handed, if France ventured to 
challenge the settlement ratified by the Treaty of Frankfort ; and 
if France were to find an auxiliary in Russia, Germany would have 
in Austria and Italy, not to speak of other Powers, trustworthy 
and powerful allies. It would be impossible to conceive a state of 
international relations more favourable to Germany than those 
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already existing; and the Emperor William II., as far as Foreign 
Affairs are concerned, comes into an estate that presents the finest 
condition imaginable, thanks to that agent of genius and patriotism, 
Prince Bismarck. We still hear, from time to time, of fresh 
rumours concerning the basis of an agreement between Russia and 
Austria, of which Prince Bismarck is represented as the sponsor. 
We must continue to be absolutely sceptical on that point. The 
objects of Russia and Austria in the Balkan Peninsula are irrecon- 
cileable, and must remain so; and if Prince Bismarck suggests 
their being reconciled, it can only be because he wishes still to 
appear to be the Honest Broker, and to play the benevolent neutral 
between the two Powers. But whoever is deceived by this attitude 
of his, no misconception on the subject prevails at St. Petersburg ; 
and Russia quietly but unremittingly goes on massing fresh troops 
in Poland and towards the Austro-Hungarian frontier. The 
Delegations of the Dual Empire have cheerfully voted the large 
sums demanded of them for the purposes of Military Defence; and 
the language of Count Kalnoky reaffirms the determination of the 
Cabinets of Vienna and Buda-Pesth to enter into no separate 
negotiations with the Cabinet at St. Petersburg concerning 
questions that are the joint business of all the Signatories of the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

Everything that has occurred in France during the past month 
tends to confirm us in the opinion we have more than once ex- 
pressed, that it is a profound mistake to infer from the blunders 
committed by the various Cabinets that have succeeded each other 
so rapidly in that country, that the Republic is in any danger of 
being overthrown. Obliged to justify his election to the Chamber 
of Deputies, General Boulanger brought forward a Motion demand- 
ing an instant Revision of the Constitution. He cut a singularly 
sorry figure on the occasion, and, practically speaking, has not 
since been heard of. His enthusiastic admirer, M. Derouléde, has 
been rejected by a constituency which the General passionately 
exhorted to vote for the dithyrambic patriot, as though he himself 
were the candidate; and in no other quarter can Boulangism 
point to counterbalancing gains. The speech read by the General 
in the Chamber was deficient alike in explicitness, in originality, 
and in vigour ; and the Royalists and Imperialists who voted with 
him, candidly declared that they did so, not out of any sympathy 
with his personal pretensions, but from dislike of the Republic, 
and from the wish to injure and embarrass it. It will be remem- 
bered that the Cabinet of M. Floquet succeeded that of M. Tirard 
in consequence of a vote affirming the necessity of a revision of the 
Constitution ; and the President of the Council has been sharply 
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reproached for seeming to kick over the ladder by which he ascended 
to power. But, if M. Floquet be inconsistent, he is inconsistent 
in very good company, and can give excellent reasons for his 
altered disposition. The Committee of the Chamber nominated to 
consider the question of Revision has pointedly adjourned to the 
autumn, thereby signifying that the question does not press for 
any immediate solution; and this is likewise the ground taken 
up by M. Floquet and his colleagues. The Government has no 
intention of playing into the hands of the disloyal and the dis- 
affected, in order to escape from an abstract charge of inconsis- 
tency. When the time comes, the Republicans will be prepared 
to consider in what respects the Constitution requires modification. 
That time would seem to be towards the close of the existence of 
the present Chamber, which will not be till the autumn of next 
year. By that date the Paris Exhibition will have been held, and 
possibly the general situation in Europe will be one to cause less 
disquietude. 

This last hope is rather a desperate one, but it is only natural 
that statesmen in all countries should strive to secure the full 
blessings of peace so long as War can be averted. It is evident 
that no wanton breach of peace is to be feared from France. The 
Republic goes on demanding more money for military and naval 
expenditure, and the demand is acceded to by the Representatives 
of the nation with silent alacrity. But, beyond steadily preparing 
for an indefinite future, France exhibits no symptoms of a bellicose 
intention. Naval and military experts in this country have been 
much exercised in their minds of late concerning the alleged 
capacity of the French Army and Navy combined to invade this 
country, and to capture London. We are all in favour of making 
ourselves impregnable against any such attack, and it is scandalous 
if we do not already occupy that position. At the same time, we 
cannot feel absolutely incredulous as to the existence of any 
disposition in the French people to quarrel openly with this 
country. We certainly abstain from giving them any provocation, 
and every Frenchman knows that, were a war to occur between 
France and England, France would have to abandon for ever the 
hope of restoring itself to its old position on the Continent. 
Moreover, can anyone doubt that, if France were at war with 
some other Power, Germany would not miss the opportunity of 
strengthening itself still further at the expense of its vindictive 
neighbour? The French people may dislike England, but they 
hate Germany; and they would never never dream of sacrificing 


the chance of gratifying a deep-rooted sentiment, in order to © 


indulge in a superficial and transitory grudge. The only practical 
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source of difference between England and France arises out of our 
military occupation of Egypt, and this has now assumed such 
modest proportions, that the French Government seems inclined to 
let its views on the Egyptian Question lie indefinitely dormant. In 
Egypt itself, there has been a change of Ministry, Nubar Pasha 
making way for Riaz Pasha. The change would be more interest- 
ing, if any Egyptian Ministry had a policy and programme of its 
own. Happily, we still retain sufficient authority in that country 
to give a general colour to all the leading acts of its adminis- 
tration. 


June 27th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Danger of a Protectionist Agitation. 


To rae Eprrors or THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

You have given the views of Mr. Millington, one of the classes, on 
the above subject, and I feel you will extend your courtesy in giving 
publicity to those of one of the masses. He says, ‘A greater question 
than that of Protection absorbs public attention,” etc. Now myself and 
thousands upon thousands of working men all up and down the country 
who think with me, wish to maintain the Union intact as handed down 
to us by our forefathers, but I would beg most respectfully to point out 
that it is not the first question and consideration of working men and 
many others. The first question with us is: Are we able to get an 
honest livelihood in the land of our birth, in the face of unrestricted 
foreign competition both in men and goods? I think the answer 
will be generally, from working men of all shades of political thought, 
that we are unable to do so; and that being the case, it is futile to 
wish, suppose, or expect, that we shall put the Union of the three king- | 
doms before we do the question of being able to live in it. 

Mr. Millington seems to be under the impression that the cause of 
Protection is being pushed now to a greater extent than previously, for 
he says, ‘Is it prudent or well-timed for some of our leading men to 
advocate the cause?” etc. The facts are quite the other way. Since the 
Oxford vote, all the prominent men who formerly were active in the 
movement have been frightened by Lord Salisbury’s expression of opinion 
re civil war, and will now neither take part in any meetings, nor 
will they even subscribe to the funds of the various Protectionist 
associations. 

As a staunch supporter and fighter in the cause of the Protection of 
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British agriculture, trade, and industry for the last ten years in London 
and the home counties, and especially so during the last three years, 
I can positively assert that this question has made more rapid strides 
during the last six months (or since the Oxford vote, and since many 
prominent men have left it) than at any other period of the same 
length while I have been fighting for the movement ; but the strides are 
amongst the masses, and it may be accounted for in this way. Since 
Lord Salisbury’s unfortunate expression of opinion, that ‘ Protection 
means nothing less than civil war,” nearly every Cabinet Minister and 
man of note has gone out of his way to re-echo kindred expressions 
of opinion ; in fact, the leaders of all political sections have vied with 
one another in denouncing any return to Protection, and—I am very 
sorry to have to say it—even some of the leaders of the Conservative 
party have quite voluntarily taken up the position of being the 
staunchest champions of our present one-sided system of levying taxation 
for revenue purposes, better known as Free Trade. This remarkable 
phenomenon has certainly opened the eyes of thousands upon thousands 
of Radical working men, who will now attend meetings on the subject 
to listen and learn, where before, they simply attended to break the 
meetings up. Another curious result of the Oxford vote is that Radical 
working men’s clubs are inviting Tory working men like myself to give 
lectures on this subject; and the change that is coming over the work- 
ing classes is remarkable, for it is beginning to dawn on them that our 
present so-called Free Trade system is not Free Trade at all, but that 
it is a system that is mainly in the interests of the capitalist, foreign 
investors, pensioners, people with settled incomes, and most likely 
the majority of the rich, and that it is the very worst possible system 
for a British workman who wants to get an honest living in his father- 
land and remain in the land of his birth. 

At the present time it is computed there are 900,000 able-bodied men 
out of work in this country, with their dependents 8,500,000 souls, 
independent of the hundreds of thousands of poor men, women, and 
girls who have been forced and ground down by what is known as the 
Sweating System, which, in its incidents, is worse than any American 
or West Indian Black slavery; and there is not the slightest doubt 
about it, that all this out of work and working at starvation wages 
can be traced directly to, and, in fact, is the legitimate and natural 
outcome and result of, unrestricted foreign competition, or, in other 
words, our present one-sided system of Free Trade. The working 
classes are fast beginning to find this out, and in my opinion—which is 
not based on hearsay, but is a practical opinion and knowledge gained 
from my fellow-workmen in our work—+the present system of Free 
Trade, which is ruining and forcing the collapse of one British industry 
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after another, is ten times more likely to lead to civil commotion and 
trouble than any alteration of it. Does it not strike our politicians that 
it is a most dangerous thing for the well-being of the State, for 900,000 
able-bodied men to be stalking the country in a state of semi-starvation, 
like ravenous wolves, and what is worse still, to see their wives and 
families crying and asking for bread which they are unable to give. 
This is our national danger, for men will not continually go on in a 
state of semi-starvation; and like as drowning rats catch at straws, 
so will these men inevitably catch at revolution, socialism, confis- 
cation, and everything else that is dangerous to the well-being of the 
State. 

Mr. Millington says the remedy for this state of things “is not to be 
found in Protection, but rather in a wise and voluntary emigration.” 
Is he aware that since the year 1850 four million of acres of English 
land, through this system, has been thrown out of arable cultivation, 
displacing, directly and in subsidiary trades dependent on same, over 
half a million of men? Also I would point out that thousands of our 
workshops, mills, factories, and mines have been shut up through the 
same system ; and worst of all, foreign pauper immigrants are allowed 
to come here without let or hindrance to undercut and undersell us. 
In fact, under Free Trade, England has become the dust-hole of the 
globe for the worst specimens of humanity both socially and politically, 
as well as a market for the worst and most fraudulent and disreputable: 
class of goods that can be produced. 

Iam glad and happy to say that the working classes of all por 
of politics, are steadily setting their faces against this unpatriotic and 
unfeeling remedy for our present troubles. For is it not an absurd 
thing ? and the working classes are not so dense that they cannot see 
through it—that there is neither patriotism nor reason in advocating the 
emigration of the best bone and sinew in the land, to make room for 
the scum of the earth? Neither do they see the force of argument to 
leave their native land, till all the soil has again been put under the 
plough that has been thrown out, and-till such time as all the mills, 
factories, mines, and workshops that have been closed by: Free Trade 
are again put in full swing, which can easily be done under a moderate 
system of Protection. When this is done it will be quite time enough 
to talk of emigration. Has it never struck those people who propose 
emigration as a remedy that there is now no Free Trade country where 
they can be transplanted to? They are all Protectionist ; and reasonable 
and thinking patriots are coming to the conclusion» that if they are 
obliged to have Protection when they get abroad, they may as well stay 
at home and have it on their native soil. Over-population is not the 
cause of our troubles, for Belgium can keep 100 more to the square 
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mile than we can; but then Belgium is a Protectionist country, which 
readily accounts for the difference. 

As to the Union of England with Ireland, no working man worked 
harder, or perhaps did more with tongue and pen at the last elec- 
tion than I did, thinking and being led to suppose that something 
would be done concurrently to preserve British trade. Nearly all 
writers and speakers on this question are now afraid of touching the 
matter of Protection, because they think it will upset the Unionist vote 
in Parliament. Surely the Unionist Whigs do not put the matter of 
Free Trade before they do the question of the Union? or, in other 
words, if the Government were inclined to do something in the 
direction of Protection, to preserve and revive British trade, would they 
then discontinue their support of the Union? Cannot they give way 
somewhat, and meet the Tory working men (who, at any rate in the 
South of England, are almost to a man Protectionist) and the Radical 
working men who think with them on this question, and place it before 
Home Rule? For it must be plain to Unionist Free Traders, and 
weak-kneed Conservatives, that if we cannot get work in the land of 
our birth the question of the Union becomes a second or third-rate 
consideration, even if, under such circumstances, it remains a considera- 
tion at all to those who are to be State-aided out of the country, or 
to those who may voluntarily leave it, because England is becoming to 
them as a sinking ship. The present tactics of the Unionist Party will, 
in my opinion, only answer as long as it can remain in power. If the 
Union is worth preserving at all, it is worth preserving for all time, and 
the only way to preserve it, is for that party to go in concurrently for a 
moderate protective tariff on all competing goods, or, in other words, to 
stretch out a helping hand (not a sympathetic one) to half-ruined and 
rentless landlords, titheless parsons, British manufacturers at their last 
gasp, bankrupt and ruined farmers, and last but not least that vast and 
alarming number of honest British tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers 
out of work, with nothing but the union workhouse staring them in the 
face, which is the only Union just now troubling them. 

Let us remove those duties now on non-competing goods, and so 
revise our whole fiscal system, that the poor and the back-bone of 
England may be enabled to live in it, as well as the rich ; and especially 
that portion of the poor who will work hard and vote straight for the 
integrity of the Empire and the maintenance of law and order. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
Joun Croprey, C.W. One from the Plough.”) 
Hon. Sec. Walthamstow Conservative Club. 
The Hut, Walthamstow. 
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“Scientific Medicine’’ and Homeopathy. 


To rue Eprrors or tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The letter of “‘E.P.T.” in your June number is, I presume, 
intended as a defence of “ scientific medicine” against my remarks in 
your April number. His representation of what ‘‘ scientific medicine” 
is, I have no doubt, is correct. The science of “ scientific medicine ” con- 
sists in weaving theories respecting the nature of disease and the mode 
of action of medicines. These theories are constantly varying. ‘“‘E.P.T.” 
deals with those that are accepted at the present day. He illustrates the 
present bent of ‘‘ scientific medicine ” by its views regarding enteric fever, 
which is believed to be ‘‘ the effect of certain specific germs.” To cure 
the disease scientifically all we have to do is to kill these germs. This 
may be done in various ways, ‘‘but up to the present we have not 
learned a method of killing the germs when inside the body without 
killing the patient.” However, as “‘ scientific medicine” always lives in 
hope, it is confidently believed that some mode will soon be discovered for 
curing this and other germ-produced diseases without killing the patient. 
Probably this discovery is reserved for Pasteur, who has had such 
astonishing success with hydrophobia, only 136 of his protected patients 
having died, and who has even succeeded in creating quite a new and 
equally fatal form of rabies by his inoculations, termed by his countrymen, 
rage de laboratoire. But though a scientific cure of enteric fever is not yet 
possible, ‘‘E. P. T.” seems to have no difficulty in curing the disease 
unscientifically, for he tells us he has treated some two dozen cases with 
the loss of only one, and he believes that most of these would have died 
without medical attendance. And yet he says he agrees with Binz that 
we are not able to cure a disease. The unscientific mind will have some 
difficulty in appreciating the difference between saving the lives of 
patients who otherwise would have died and curing them. But“ E. P. T.,” 
though he cannot cure, can treat his patients scientifically, i.e. he can 
give a scientific reason for his employment of medicines. Thus he says: 
“‘ We try to restore-lost balance by stimulating one set of nerves, or by 
repressing another ; or we relieve the strain on a damaged organ by 
compelling a sound one to do extra work.” That sounds very scientific. 
Reduced to the common language of unscientific folks, it probably means 
that he gives a stimulant here, a sedative there, and a purgative in 
another case. But in the scientific way “E. P. T.” puts it, it sounds 
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as magnificent as Canning’s celebrated declaration that ‘‘ he had brought 
into existence a New World to redress the balance of the Old,” when all 
he meant to say was that he had recognized the independent Spanish- 
American republics. It must be consoling to a patient suffering from the 
agonies caused by a black draught to know that his doctor is scientifically 
“relieving thestrain on a damaged organ by compelling a sound organ 
to do extra work.” ‘‘ Scientific medicine” is never without some 
plausible theory to give for its practices. When bleeding was in vogue, it 
was the ‘‘ sheet anchor ” of “ scientific medicine” ; and when Hahnemann 
denounced it, which he did for several years before he thought of homeo- 
pathy, he raised up a host of defenders, who proved in the most scientific 
way that it was the best, indeed the only proper treatment for many 
diseases. Hahnemann’s friend, the great Hufeland, though he gave a 
qualified approval of homeopathy, wrote that the neglect of bleeding in 
inflammation by homeopathy was a crime ‘doomed by justice to 
punishment, if not by an earthly, yet certainly by a higher tribunal.” 
In Germany, in the early days of homeopathy, several homeopathic 
practitioners were criminally prosecuted for neglecting to bleed patients. 
On the other hand, when, taught by homeopathy as “ E. P. T.” admits, 
our scientific colleagues abandoned blood-letting, they were equally 
ready with scientific reasons for discontinuing its use. The most 
remarkable of these was Professor Alison’s theory that diseases had of 
late years ‘‘ changed their type,” and no longer required bleeding. This 
was hailed with acclamation by the profession, for it justified their 
previous practice of bleeding their patients and their new practice of 
not bleeding them, and completely ignored their indebtedness to the 
teachings of homeopathy for this great improvement in practice, whereby 
many lives have been saved. Now, when our scientific friends are 
borrowing their remedies from the homeopathic materia medica, they are 
quite ready to give any number of scientific reasons for their use, except 
the true one, viz. that they are homeopathic to the disease. Thus 
“E. P. T.,” while admitting that allopaths often use “‘ with great 
benefit” belladonna in scarlet fever—which they learned from homeo- 
pathy—alleges that they do so employ it “for other reasons” than that 
it is homeopathic to the disease. 

One of the latest theories of disease is the so-called ‘ germ theory,” 
which ascribes the origin of disease to certain minute organisms called 
microbes, bacilli, bacteria, microzoa, micro-parasites, &®. The enthusiasts 
for this theory declare that these minute organisms are the cause of all 
diseases ; its more sober adherents contend that they are the cause of 
many diseases. This theory was everywhere received with applause, 
and the most brilliant results were prophesied from its application to 
treatment. We had only to kill these microbes, and, hey presto! the 
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disease was extinguished. But the greatest authorities have lately 
confessed that the theory has been of no use to practical medicine. 
And “ E. P. T.” himself admits that, though scientifically the cure for 
such diseases is to kill the microbes, we cannot do this without killing 
the patient too. This is a very fair specimen of what “ scientific 
medicine” leads to. According to the theory the patient should be 
cured, in actual practice he is killed. Sanantur in libris, moriuntur in 
lectis ! 

“KE. P. T.” says he has “‘ studied two or three homeopathic books, 
and waded through a good deal of their terrible pharmacopeia” (why 
“terrible”? Our pharmacopeia is a simple manual telling how our 
medicines are prepared ; mutatis mutandis, not unlike the British Phar- 
macopeia), ‘and failed to find a shred of evidence in favour of their 
theories.” He has evidently failed to learn what homeopathy is, for he 
imagines that we give a ten-millionth of a grain of aloes as a purge, 
and a thousand-millionth of a grain of morphia to deaden pain. 
Almost any intelligent layman could have told him that purging with 
aloes, or easing pain with morphia, is not homeopathic treatment at 
all. Then what are our theories for which “E. P. T.” could find no 
evidence? Homeopathy is not a theory but a rule of practice. Its 
formula, similia similibus curentur, does not mean ‘like cures like,” but 
“‘let likes be treated by likes,” a guiding rule for practice, not the 
expression of a supposed law of nature. Practitioners who act according 
to this rule do not allow their practice to be influenced by any theory 
whatever. What they have to do is to note carefully all the signs and 
symptoms of the disease, and then select for its treatment the remedy 
which experiment has shown to be able to produce on the healthy a 
morbid picture most nearly resembling the disease to be cured. This 
may not be the science, but it is the art of medicine, and what the sick 
want is not a scientist who can give scientific reasons for and against 
bleeding, blistering or purging, according as these practices are in or 
out of fashion, but an artist who can adapt the instruments of cure to 
the disease to becured. Theories, hypotheses and speculations have been 
the bane of therapeutics in all ages. They constitute the so much vaunted 
‘rational system of therapeutics,” of which the late Dr. Moxon, a dis- 
tinguished scientific physician said, ‘‘ If it be the pride of medicine, it 
has been the fatal curse of patients, who have been hurried into the 
next world with the lancet or brandy bottle on ‘ rational’ principles.” 

As regards “KE. P. T.’s” statement that the bulk of our patients are 
old ladies, that is about as credible as his other statement, that the 
thirty well-to-do families in his district who employ homeopathy have 
not four adult males among them, one of whom is deficient in intellect, 
and another between eighty and ninety years of age, or as his other 
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statement, that of the twenty-four cases of enteric fever he treated with 
only one death, most would have died without medical attendance. 

I suppose we homeopaths are expected to feel grateful to “« E. P. T.” 
for his polite admission that we are not all ‘“ knaves or fools.” I can’t 
say I do; but, not to be behindhand in courtesy, I will allow that there 
are many allopaths who are neither dishonest nor silly. So now we are 
quits, having exchanged reciprocal compliments. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
58, Montagu Square, W. R. E. Dupezon. 
6th June, 1888. 


The Working Classes and Religion. 


To tae Eprrors or Tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I have read the article entitled “‘The Working Classes and 
Religion ” with considerable interest. There is, probably, no one more 
familiar with the working classes than I am, and I am convinced that 
their latent devotional instincts are more strong and more acute than 
those of the upper strata of society. They do not simulate or pretend 
to be religious ; and although some may condemn them for their apathy 
and irreverence, yet, no one can justly accuse them of simulation or of 
hypocrisy. Do the higher and the middle classes really wish to see the 
working classes attend the National churches? Do the clergy honestly 
and truly wish to see them attend their parish churches? If so, let the 
laity and clergy live, and not merely profess and preach, Christian 
principles. Alas! Sunday is recognized by the working classes as fine- 
clothes day. On the Sabbath our churches and chapels appear to them 
to be—and are—huge tailors’, milliners’, and jewellers’ show-rooms. 
Everyone upon the Sabbath appears to be extravagantly attired, in 
cloth, silk, satin, gold, silver, and precious stones. If the high-class 
and the middle-class Christians wish to see the working men and the 
working men’s wives attend church, let the high-class, the middle-class 
men and their wives and their children attend church in sober, in 
ordinary, and in modest attire. This extravagant and gorgeous display 
of sumptuous attire deters working men and their wives from entering 
our churches and our chapels on the Sabbath. Another objection is to 
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the liturgy. The objection is not to its spirit, but to its form. The 
working man wants a liturgy consecutively arranged. A clergyman 
had occasion to visit a working man’s house who was not a church 
attendant. Before he knocked at the poor man’s door he was surprised 
to hear him and his family engaged in domestic devotions. He was 
more reverent and more sincere in his humble and his simple prayers, 
than the clergymen in his reading desk under the ancient and hallowed 
roof of the parish church. The clergyman left, impressed with the 
conviction that there were Christians who did not attend church. It is 
easy for the pious laity and the zealous clergy to condemn the working 
classes for their non-attendance at their parish churches, but have they 
ever tried to discover why they do not attend? 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Respectfully yours, 


Gloucester. H. Y. J. Tavyzor. 


Women in the Labour Market. 


To rae Eprrors or THE ‘‘ NationaL Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


The article on ‘‘ Women in the Labour Market” in your June 
number sets forth with admirable clearness the need of trade combina- 
tions among women. But the writer of that article seems not to be 
aware that women’s trade unions do exist, and have existed for the past 
thirteen years. 

The Women’s Protective and Provident League, was founded by 
Mrs. E. Paterson, in the year 1874, for the express purpose of encouraging 
and assisting the formation of trade unions among women, and has been 
persistently engaged in this work ever since. 

The difficulties which Miss Bremner anticipates have been found to 
exist; and the League has had yp-hill work from the beginning. Its 
endeavours have not had any attractive elements to catch public 
sympathy, and its efforts have frequently been restricted by lack of 
funds. Still, the work continues and progresses, although but. slowly. 
There is room for many more workers in this field. Those who have to 
do with working women may help them to help themselves by inducing 
them to join or form trade societies. This at least is a work free from 
the taint of patronage or of charity—one which strengthens self-respect 
and independence instead of weakening them. 
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The unions when formed are in no way dependent upon the Women’s 
Protective and Provident League, but are independent self-managed 
organizations. They are recognized by the men’s unions and are 
admitted to representation at the Trades Union Congress. 

The Annual Report is now just completed, and can be had at the 
Industrial Hall, Clark’s Buildings, Broad Street, W.C., and I shall 
be happy to answer any questions, or give any information to persons 
interested in the subject who will apply to me there. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ciementina Brack, 
Sec. W. P. & P. L. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Tur Nationan Review, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, London. §S.W. 


Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
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ACHINE medical sanction, to have given him the greatest 
omfo; 
M Of all Ch its, 4s. per box, or by remitting 4s. 34. 


Hor holding Book or will be mailed to any address 

pation NEWBERY AND SONS 

easy chair, bed, or e0fa. (BRITIsH DEPoT), 

PRICES from £1. 1s. | 1 King Bdward Street. Street, 
n, 4 


Self-Propelling Chairs, 
Chairs 
#1. 5s. 


Bed Table 
—— rom 1 on 

JOHN GARTER, 6a, New Cavendish St, | 33: 

Portland Place, London, W.—0nly address. F. NEWBERY AND SONS, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 AGES) POST FREE | 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 

TELEPHONE No. 3,881. EstTaBLIsHED 1746, 
MILNERS SAFE COMPANY 
5 
LIMITED. 


Safe Makers to 
Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Principal 
Banking, Railway, 
Insurance, and 
other Public 
Companies. 


Milners’ Buildings, 
28, Finsbury Pavement, 
City. 


and 8, Lord Street. 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 
subjected by tho, and ad party 
| 
| + 
LONDON— 
~ MANCHESTER— 
\ 28, Market Street 
LIVERPOOL.—Phenix Safe Works, 


Pr 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


T 
TENT wire-woven SPRING sand BEDSTEADS ‘in 


ou 
MATTRESS. Wehavemade 3Q SPECIMEN ROOMS COM. Stock, comprising some 600 


such advantageous arrange- various patterns,in sizesfrom 
ments that we are enabled to PLETELY FURNISHED. 2ft. 6in. to 5ft. 6in. wide,ready 
forward the above much ad- for immediate delivery—on 
mired Spring Mattresses at JNKHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART.— the day of purchase if desired. 
the following low prices :— EXAMPLES of ART DECORATIONS in Carton- The disappointment and de- 


3ft., 10s. 9d.; 3ft. 6in., 12s. 9d.; = Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, Japanese and lay incident to choosing from 
4ft., 14s. 6d. ; 4ft. Gin., 16s.6d. Flock papers, Silk Tapestry,and Japanese embroidered designs only, where but a 
—MAPLE and CO., Lon- panels, Cretonne, Eastern rugs and mattings, hand- limited stock is kept, is thus 
don. painted friezes, and interior woodwork. avoided. 


DECORATIONS. | JAPANESE PAPERS. | 


APLE & CO.—These Rooms also afford instruc- | MAP & CO.— JAPANESE PAPERS. JA. 
tive information as to the cost and arrangement | PANESE PAPERS in Ps = native designs ; 
of furniture, draperies, portiéres, the use of also reproductions of English and Continental schools, 
glass, modes of illumination, plans for forming or as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. These 
covering floors, and should be seen by all those con- | Papers aré remarkable alike for their full low-toned 
templating furnishing. Open to visitors on presenta- colours and distinctive originality, ~— ble 
tion of card from 10 a.m. i ia’ for wall 


of effect, and much apprec 


surprises 
ont hangings and other decorative purposes. 
EVERY KIND of DECORATIVE WORK as 


- 4 APLE & .— JAPANESE PAPERS. 
well as plain painting, plumbing, electric and hot water | PANESE Sh have a Pi go A 


engineering, sanitation, ventilation, and gas fittings. | value, as their firm lacquered surface does not aheeb 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, as well 
as men of great practical experience, under whose dust or contagious atoms, while they can be easily 


e dusted or cleaned, and will retain their beauty lo 
superintendence work of the very highest class has a 
sas fully completed. after other papers have had to be replaced. MAPLE 


& CO., Japanese Paper Warehouse. 
OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.—MAPLE 
& CO. beg respectfully to state that this Depart- Pesatsuas for EXPORTATION. 
ment is now so organized that they are fully prepared 
to execute and supply any article that can possibly be 
required in Furnishing at the same — if not les, 


SITORBS as well as MERCHANTS are IN. 
VITED to i t the LARGEST FURNISHING 


than any other house in England. sent 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of 
given foes of thousands of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, 
MAPLE & CO., Carpets, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate ship- 


ment. Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
Upholsterers by Special Appointment to Her Majesty, | premises by experienced packers ; ve Gaaidl chen 
LONDON, PARIS, SMYRNA, are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 


tation of half a centw Illustrated Catal: 
And 184, Calle Florida, Buenos Ayres. iene, on — 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


ELLIMANS 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


* 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBAGO, 
SPRAINS. 


FIRMBROCATI 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 
FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 
FOR BROKEN KNEE%, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 
FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 
FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS. 
Remarks by Masters of Hounds. 

“TI find this a very useful application for cuts, 
strains, and bruises in horses’ legs. 

Prrse (Colonel), 
** Master of Colonel se’s Hounds.”’ 


“ Ind sable in any stable, but especially in the | 
stable of a of Hounds. | 
“* HappIneTon, 


** Master of Berwickshire Hounds.” 


“ Exeoodingly good for epraine and cuts inhorses, | |[SORE THROAT from COLD, 
and also for cuts in hounds’ feet. 2 
** Yours faithfully, J. M. Brownz (Major), 
“Master of South Staffordshire Hounds.” 
ELLIMAN’S EOYAL EMBEROCATION. 
Sold by Chemists & Saddlers, Price 2s., 28. 6d., & 38. 6d. Prepared only by ELLIMAN,SONS&Co Slough Eng. 
Prepared only by Elliman, Sons, & Co., Slough, Eng. | 
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